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April 2009 


Growth and anti-growth 


Speaking about growth and anti-growth is the same thing as speaking about 
capitalism and anti-capitalism, since capitalism is the only economic formation 
that is not only based on the acquisition of profits, but on their increasing 
accumulation. The fruits of capitalist exploitation are not for the most part 
squandered in expenditure but are transformed into capital and reinvested. In 
this way capital increases; it endlessly accumulates. Growth is the necessary 
precondition of capitalism; without growth the system would collapse. It is the 
indication of the normal function of society; it is therefore a class goal. Because 
the bourgeoisie is aware of the basis of its power, expansion is its banner; even 
so, it was not until 1949 that growth was defined as a general policy of the state, 
in Truman’s famous speech. Capitalism had by then become more technical, 
more dependent on technology, more American. Ideology based on economic 
growth as panacea, developmentalism, became the axis of all national policies, 
of the right as well as the left, in parliamentary as well as dictatorial regimes. 
The primacy of economic growth with regard to political goals characterized the 
speeches of the representatives of domination during the fifties and sixties. 
Freedom was identified with the possibility of growing consumption, of access 
to a greater number of commodities, made possible by growth. And it was 
guaranteed by the postwar social pacts among governments, parties and trade 
unions, in order to allow for full employment and the increase of the buying 
power of the workers linked to productivity increases. 


The emptiness of life delivered over to consumption and manipulated by the 
culture industry was revealed by the youth revolt of the sixties, which affected 
the major centers of the so-called “developed” countries: the dissatisfied youth 
did not want a life where not dying of hunger was exchanged for the certainty of 
dying from boredom. The uprisings of the black ghettos in America added new 
fuel to the fire of revolt. Those who were excluded from the enjoyment of 
abundance displayed their rejection by way of the looting and destruction of 
commodities. This nihilist revolt encountered its theory in May of 1968. But 
this was not all. The system itself began to be questioned from within by 
dissident specialists, specifically from the camp of economic theory and 
environmentalism. Rachel Carson was the first to warn of the danger posed to 
life on Earth by industrial production. The economists Nicholas Georgescu- 


Roegen (in his essay, “The Costs of Development”, in 1966), Herman Daly and 
Edward J. Misham, contributed a “physical” and holistic perspective to the 
discipline, considering the world as a closed system, a “Spaceship Earth” where 
everything is related to everything else and everything has its cost. According to 
a historical article written by Kenneth Boulding in 1966, in the cowboy 
economy success was measured by the extent of production and consumption, 
while in the economy of the “astronaut” success corresponded to the 
preservation of the environment. However, the growth inherent to the former is 
nourished by the latter’s degradation, so clearly visible from the point when 
destruction comes to prevail over the other factors (when the capacity of the 
planet to support wastes is surpassed). Pollution, chemical additives, acid rain, 
wastes, population growth, predatory urbanism, the proliferation of automotive 
culture, tourism, etc., problems that reveal the biological disequilibrium of the 
planet, were brought up and debated quite precociously. At that time, Barry 
Commoner, in The Closing Circle, and Edward Goldsmith, in the pages of the 
journal The Ecologist, criticized one-sided technological development, the 
irreparable squandering of “natural capital” and the increasingly negative 
impact of modern industry on ecosystems, health and social relations. Scientists 
like James Lovelock and Lynn Margulis formulated the “Gaia Hypothesis” 
concerning the planet as a self-regulated system, and revealed for the first time 
the rise of the greenhouse effect due to emissions of gases into the atmosphere 
by industry and automotive transport. Another expert, Donella Meadows, of 
MIT, under the aegis of the Club of Rome, wrote a report entitled The Limits of 
Growth for the Stockholm Conference (1972), which broached the 
irreconcilable contradiction between infinite development and finite natural 
resources. Economic expansion had disorganized society and forced it to create 
an increasing number of hierarchies and regulations. It took place to the 
detriment of the ecosphere and if it were to continue it would end with the 
depletion of resources. All economic policies had to contend with the 
environment if we really wanted to know their real costs. Furthermore, the 
exponential growth of population would end up provoking a food crisis (as 
Malthus had said) and within one century would lead to a social collapse and 
the disappearance of human life. The solution was supposed to reside in “zero 
growth”. Recalling the recommendation of John Stuart Mill, a stationary 
economy would reestablish the equilibrium between industrial society and 
nature. Finally, Goldsmith and a group of his colleagues published A Blueprint 
for Survival in 1972 that recapitulated and systematized the previous critiques. 
Its message: economics and ecology must be reconciled, in order to give way to 
stable, autarchic and decentralized social forms. 


These critiques that emphasized the underestimated role of nature in social 
history were ignored by almost all the dissidents of the time with the honorable 
exception of the anarchist Murray Bookchin, because, first of all, they 
questioned the dogma of development of the productive forces, the sacred 
foundation of socialism. And secondly, because, far from intending to carry out 
a revolutionary transformation by attempting to unite a majority of the 
population behind a radical anti-developmentalist program, their advocates 
only sought to convince the governments, the employers and the politicians of 
the world of the need to confront the facts revealed in their exposés with 
measures that did not exceed the bounds of taxes, fines and subsidies. The 
scientists and the other experts were the victims of their own positions as 
members of a subaltern and auxiliary class of capitalism, who by no means 
questioned capitalism, which is why they closed their eyes to the consequences 
for action of their objections to growth and denied their essential anti-capitalist 
significance. Restricting themselves to playing their role of advisors, they 
committed the error of trusting their leaders, that is, those responsible for the 
planetary degradation that they had themselves denounced. The environmental 
movement would always be encumbered by this original sin and in the eighties 
its “green” projects would converge with capitalist innovations. The neoliberal 
flight forward towards growth and degradation — the rising price of oil, Bhopal, 
Chernobyl, dioxin, the hole in the ozone layer, pollution, etc. — confirmed the 
accuracy of the critiques and the failure of untrammeled development 
converted the majority of world leaders to environmentalism. The concept of 
“sustainable development” of the Brundtland Report (1987), presented by the 
World Commission on the Environment and Development, and especially by 
the Rio Conference (1992), marked the fusion of environmentalist ideology and 
capitalism, which was accepted first of all by the advocates of state regulation of 
growth, the former “left”. It was an attempt to preserve growth, rather than an 
attempt to replace growth with sustainability; to manage the noxious effects of 
development, rather than to abolish them. This is why an attempt was made to 
harmonize the environment with the market economy. The ozone layer and the 
consumerist lifestyle could be compatible thanks to a new accountability that 
would take environmental impacts into consideration. The market would 
reward “clean” production and punish polluters. Recycling would be rewarded 
and waste penalized. Nonetheless, the Kyoto Conference on Climate Change 
(1997) revealed the insoluble problems presented by the environmental 
reconversion of production and consumption. Despite the rise of an 
increasingly more important environmental industry and the savings implied 
by the dismantling of the state’s social services, the market was incapable of 


assuming responsibility for this transformation because it was so burdensome 
for industry. Basic measures such as scrubbers for gaseous emissions 
endangered growth, the central pillar of the contemporary capitalist system. The 
preferred solution, the globalization of trade, and its primary consequence, the 
relocation of industries and the exponential growth of transport, led in the 
opposite direction. This solution demanded that intensive agriculture must 
continue to feed the world, but now with the aid of genetic engineering, that the 
chemical industry should determine human metabolism, that the children of 
Asia should work in factories and that the High Speed Train should lacerate 
Europe. The same thing could be said about nuclear power or genetic 
engineering. If destructive growth required an environmentalist disguise, 
destruction would have to be presented as the environmentalist act par 
excellence. 


In December 1912, six years before she was assassinated by the soldiers of a 
social democratic government, Rosa Luxemburg published a controversial book, 
The Accumulation of Capital, in which she claimed that the extended 
reproduction of capital, that is, “growth”, could only be ensured by incorporating 
into the orbit of the commodity the backward sectors of the modern countries and 
the population of the rest of the world that was still ensconced in pre-capitalist or 
incipient capitalist production relations. The existence of an outside world was 
vital for the existence of the capitalist world, so that the latter would have a source 
of consumers, raw materials and cheap labor power. The difficulties that the 
process might encounter were solved by force: 

“In the overseas countries, its first act, the historical act with which capital was 
born and which henceforth never ceased for even one minute to accompany 
accumulation, is the subjugation and annihilation of the traditional community. 
With the ruin of these primitive conditions, of the natural, peasant and patriarchal 
economy, European capitalism opened the door to exchange for commodity 
production, it transformed its inhabitants into compulsory customers for the 
capitalist commodities and simultaneously accelerated, in gigantic proportions, the 
process of accumulation, directly and shamelessly seizing natural wealth and the 
treasured riches of peoples subjected to its yoke.” 

Luxemburg’s book was forgotten, perhaps because it contradicted Marx, but 
her point of view was resuscitated in the seventies by certain critics, who shared 
in common their status as former high officials — Ivan Illich, in the Church; 
Francois Partant, in French Finance; Fritz Schumacher, in English industry — 
who were involved in “Third World” development programs, as well as the fact 
that they proposed, unlike the environmentalists, the abandonment of 
capitalism. In effect, books like Tools for Conviviality (Illich), The End of 


Development (Partant), Small Is Beautiful (Schumacher) or The Complete Book 
of Self-Sufficiency (John Seymour), exposed the absence of any relation between 
economic prosperity and social well being, rejected productivism, the new 
technologies, bureaucratic and authoritarian systems, mass consumption, 
monocultures, chemical pesticides and fertilizers, uncontrolled urbanism, etc., 
and advocated a locally-based economy founded on community bonds, 
decentralization, traditional technology, diversified crops and natural fertilizers, 
self-sufficiency, the reduction of the size of the cities... Theoretically, this 
implied a break with at least two essential aspects of Marxism (and of 
revolutionary syndicalism): the fully industrialized society as an emancipatory 
alternative, that is, the unlimited unfolding of the socialized productive forces as 
the basic precondition for a free society; and the role of the manufacturing- 
based working class in the project of liberation from capitalist servitude, that is, 
the function of the industrial proletariat — with its work ethic and its trade 
union docility — as the agent of history and as the revolutionary subject. Since 
freedom depends on the stability of the ecosystems within which it exists, it 
cannot be born from a universal socialized developmentalism but from a return 
to the self-sufficient community and local production; it arises not from the 
seizure of the capitalist means of production, but from their dismantling. It is 
not more consumption and therefore more production that must be assured, 
but material subsistence. The needs of the communities must be defined in 
terms of resources, not in terms of buying power. Therefore, we must not 
organize this society in another way, but transform it from the bottom up, 
abolish all dependencies, destroy the machinery that renders hierarchy, 
specialization and the wage system necessary. In convivial society no activity 
would impose upon anyone who did not participate in it any task, any 
consumption or any training. Autonomously and horizontally organized society 
would have to dominate the conditions of its own reproduction without thereby 
running the risk of changing its own nature. Exchanges would not compromise 
its existence. A society of that kind would have to be a society where the social 
fabric would replace the state, controlling its technology and dispensing with 
the market. Following the thread of this discourse, in order to achieve a society 
of this type — we shall add — the workers will have to fight not in order to get a 
better position or even simply to preserve themselves in the labor market, but to 
find a way out of the economy. They will have to destroy the factories and the 
machines, not subject them to self-management. And, since in contemporary 
capitalism consumption prevails over production, the terrain of the conflict will 
reside less in the workplaces than in everyday life. This combat will require the 
will to live in a different way, which is why it cannot be waged by satisfied wage 


earners and consumers. Those who are destined to wage this struggle will be the 
precarious workers, the immigrants, the unemployed, the marginalized — the 
excluded in general — who will act not in the framework of capitalist 
production, but on its margins, that is, with one foot outside the system, and 
therefore they will be more likely to unite, by means of self-organization and 
self-sufficient consumption, in a perspective oriented towards undermining the 
economy and the state. In the “developed” countries the current degree of 
exclusion is minimal, although it is increasing, but in the so-called 
“underdeveloped” countries the excluded are legion. 


The destruction of the working class milieu in the eighties is responsible for 
the fact that this critique is still anchored in the circles from which it originally 
derived and from which, fifteen years later, it was recuperated by the ideologists 
of anti-growth. In the camp of radicality, we can at least mention the reflections 
of the following sort: Bookchin, Freddy Perlman, Theodore Kaczinski, 
L’Encyclopédie des Nuisances, Fifth Estate... The least that can be said about 
these circles is that they were not the most appropriate means for purging this 
critique of its contradictions and disseminating it. In accordance with this 
critique, the extended reproduction of capital and labor power was assured by 
growth, but the reproduction of the environment that provided the resources 
was not assured by the former, nor was the reproduction of society as a whole. It 
was then fitting to ask if the conflicts that necessarily resulted from 
environmental deterioration, the catastrophes and social decomposition, 
favored a transformation of the system or, in other words, if they permitted the 
emergence of a credible alternative. The ideology of anti-growth attempted to 
be this alternative. 


The name itself is a simple label taken from Georgescu-Roegen. At first it 
consisted of an apparently coherent whole of ideas such as the ones we can find 
in Illich, Partant, Mumford or The Ecologist, elaborated by experts from the 
agencies for international development and cooperation, universities, NGOs 
and “social forums”, the same milieu that gave birth to the civil society ideology 
of “alter-globalization”. There are, however, important differences between 
these two movements: the anti-growth movement is anti-developmentalist and 
clearly condemns eco-capitalism and the role of the new technologies. It 
disapproves of zero-growth just as much as it disapproves of sustainable 
development. It therefore advocates a departure from the market system, not a 
controlled global market; furthermore, it does not trust the state as a system of 
centralized and hierarchical power that cannot be justified in a society without a 
market, preferring instead the Gandhian ideal of a federation of self-sufficient 
villages. In terms of theory, we have a libertarian conception that is similar to 


that of naturism, or communalism, but in practice it is nothing but citizenism. 
If we need proof of this we only have to cite the support for this movement 
displayed by ATTAC, Ecologists in Action or Le Monde Diplomatique. The 
goals may vary, but the goals do not matter, since “convivial anti-growth” 
aspires to peacefully curtail mass production and consumption “by means of the 
democratic control of the economy by politics”. Arnau, “from a little corner in 
Collserola”, specifies that what is required is the formation of “transitional 
governments, with unyielding ethical standards, monitored from below”. And 
how is this to be achieved? By means of “convivial” action, which will lead us, by 
way of the inanity of symbolic and festive actions “in order to raise awareness in 
society”, to official politics, to the consumers associations, to municipal 
candidates and trade unionism. And the transition to the autonomous economy 
must be carried out without friction, because disagreements with power 
endanger “democracy”. The supporters of the anti-growth movement, as an 
enlightened lumpenbourgeoisie, experience panic at the prospect of “disorder” 
and much prefer the established order to popular unrest. The ideas have 
changed, but the methods are those of the civil society movement. We must 
“exercise the citizenry” and move forward in “democracy”, we are told by the 
ideologue Serge Latouche. In order to exorcise the specter of the social crisis the 
anti-growth party attempts to replace the economic apparatus of capitalism 
while preserving its political apparatus. Since in the final accounting the 
proclaimed way out of the market is not a real break but a smooth transition, 
they want to separate from the economy without separating from politics; they 
accept all the mystifications that they have rejected in their theory. We shall not 
overlook the fact that for Latouche escaping from growth does not mean the 
renunciation of markets, money and the wage system, since he does not want to 
stir up the oppressed but to convince the leaders of society. His discourse is that 
of the technocratic expert, not that of the agitator. By calling attention to 
climate change, the bursting of the financial bubbles, increasing unemployment, 
the indebtedness of the impoverished countries, droughts and other 
catastrophes, he attempts to inspire the leadership class to renounce growth. It 
is thought that the leaders, faced with the impossibility of controlling the crisis 
and threatened by unforeseeable conflicts, would prefer social peace and the 
“deconstruction” of the commodity society. This explains why this party does 
not contemplate the possibility of a revolutionary social change that would be 
carried out by the victims of growth, and that in practice it proposes a set of 
reforms, taxes, subsidies, moratoria, laws, etc., that is, a “reformist transitional 
program”, that is to be implemented by the currently existing political 
institutions. And we do not have to point out that this is the same thing that is 


proposed by the civil society movement platforms, the environmentalists, the 
fake anti-globalization activists and even the integrated “left”. Forgive us for 
saying that the promotion of a marginal economy without any real autonomy or 
any possibility of being transformed into a real alternative is only an alibi. 
Peasant agriculture, the reduction of consumption and of mobility, giving 
priority to human relations, healthy food, local barter networks, non- 
competition, non-accumulation, etc., are anti-developmentalist ideas that forfeit 
all their meaning when the purpose of their effective implementation is not a 
social disruption that must be provoked when their generalization seriously 
transforms the conditions of production and exchange by endangering the 
existence of the market, dominant institutions and privileged social classes. 
Under the pressure of the need for peaceful relations, all alternative measures 
are subordinated to capitalism. Thus, certain types of marginal economies are 
nothing but zones of reserve manpower for self-sustaining industries; renewable 
energy leads to gigantic wind or solar farms in accordance with the industrial 
model; recycling and re-use lead us to the major industry of the export of digital 
waste; the oil crisis inaugurates the era of vast bio-fuel plantations. The interest 
expressed in the concept of convivial anti-growth by NGOs, trade unions, 
legislatures or the United Nations as regulatory and “monitoring” bodies, 
stands in stark contrast to the lack of interest shown by these same institutions 
for the idea of communal assemblies and more generally for the reconstruction 
of an autonomous public sphere. They do not want to do away with leaders, 
which is why they have to carefully preserve the political machinery that makes 
them necessary, although in order to do so they have to prevent the emergence 
of any real democratic experience in their own backyards, since such things are 
fine when they take place in Mali, Bolivia or the Lacandon Jungle, but not in the 
western heartlands. 


Cooperative production and profitless exchange cannot be born from 
reaching a consensus with power but only from the imposition on the part of 
the oppressed of social conditions that proscribe industrial production and 
profitable trade. The struggle against oppression — which, as Anders said, takes 
place between victims and perpetrators — is the only struggle that can establish 
the foundations for a “local ecological democracy” and social autonomy, in the 
outskirts of Kinshasa and everywhere else. 


The ideology of anti-growth is the latest mutation of the civil society 
movement in the wake of the miserable failure of the counter-summit 
movement; a renewable illusion, as Los Amigos de Ludd would say. As the 
trivialization of protest and the suppression of conflict, it is an auxiliary weapon 
of domination. In our time, capital has emerged victorious, just as it did from 


the class struggle of the sixties and seventies. With nobody and nothing to stop 
it from pursuing its course of endless destruction, this time thanks to the 
contributions of the environmentalists and the civil society movement. A free 
society cannot be conceived without its abolition, which, in the eyes of the anti- 
growth party, would entail social chaos and terrorism, something that we have 
an abundance of already and that will gradually assume the form of an eco- 
fascist regime. In view of the scale of the ecological catastrophe, to fight for a 
free life is no different than to fight for life itself. 


But the struggle for survival — for networks of regional exchange, for public 
transport or for clean technologies — means nothing in separation from the 
anti-capitalist struggle; instead, the power of the struggle for survival is rooted 
in the intensity of the anti-capitalist struggle. It is a movement of secession but 
also a movement of subversion, whose impulse depends more on the depth of 
the social crisis than on that of the ecological crisis. In other words, it depends 
on the transformation of the ecological crisis into a social crisis, and therefore 
its transformation into a class struggle of a new kind. If the latter reaches a 
sufficient level, the forces of the oppressed will be able to replace and abolish 
capitalism. Then humanity will be able to be reconciled with nature and will be 
able to repair the harm inflicted on freedom, dignity and desire by the attempts 
made to dominate nature. 


Miguel Amords. 


From Resquicios n°7, April 2009. 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
“Crecimiento y decrecimiento” 


May 2009 


On Lucrative Horrors 
and Combative Identities 


Economic growth provokes such devastation that modern capitalist society is 
characterized more by what it destroys than by what it creates. 


None of its achievements can compare with the destruction caused by its 
necessities. This means something quite obvious, that is, that the thirst for profits 
that leads the productive system, and ultimately the way of life that it entails, 
results in an avalanche of harm for the population, from health risks (pollution is 
responsible for one fourth of all illnesses) to environmental destruction. 


This devastation has reached such heights that the contrast between private 
interests and public harm has become clear to even the most dull-witted 
elements. This is when the centers of power speak of the environmental or 
territorial conflict, of the culture of refusal or of interactive government. Labor 
problems have long since ceased to be the main concern of our rulers, as is 
demonstrated by the fact that more than 40% of the workers earn less than 
1,000 euros a month, and this is due to the fact that, under the threat of 
precariousness and exclusion, the mechanisms of control and integration 
function perfectly. This is not the case in other domains, since the failure of 
political environmentalism allowed the social question, which had been expelled 
from the urban neighborhoods and factories, to reemerge in the misnamed 
environmental struggles, and particularly in the defense of territory, without the 
moderating influence and dispersion of “participatory democracy”. 


Nonetheless, this emergency has not been so overwhelming that it has 
produced a phenomenon of generalized consciousness, and the struggles still 
have a long way to go. 


It is therefore not the danger of a social movement born from the defense of 
the territory that has sowed such anxiety among our leaders, but the fact that 
developmentalism, based primarily on real estate speculation, has unleashed a 
financial crisis from which they expect to extricate themselves by way of a new 
paradigm: the “green” economy, or “sustainable” development. 


Developmentalist “sustainability”, however, requires a degree of popular 
collaboration that in other times was not judged to be necessary by the arbitrary 
regime that ruled in the past. Thus, if the advocates of a way of life that is 
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respectful of nature always clashed with the paternalistic and authoritarian ways 
of the government, since the latter had inherited the technical personnel, the 
programs and the procedures of the dictatorial past, and above all, because the 
plans of the developers and financiers whom it served did not permit any 
obstacles, now that the impact of the real estate bubble, climate change, the hole 
in the ozone layer and a foreseeable shortage of fossil fuels has launched a new 
“green” cycle with an expectation of vast profits, a more dialogue-centered 
modus operandi is apparently in order. Hence the relative attention given to 
local groups and civil society coalitions, especially the more moderate and 
accommodating ones. The interests of the ruling class are now less oriented 
towards “seashores” and golf courses than to renewable energy, hybrid vehicles, 
recycling and environmentally-friendly architecture, but since the construction 
of gigantic infrastructure projects, GMO farming and environmental 
destruction will continue, the deactivation of the inevitable protests makes it 
unavoidable to deal with the protestors. 


Thus, at least according to what the leaders who are most attentive to the new 
interests of economic domination say, the language of order has changed its 
vocabulary because it no longer has to deny the existence of conflicts, but to 
accept them as something that cannot be avoided and that must be managed; as 
a result, those who protest against devastation and waste are no longer 
stigmatized as egoists, subversives and enemies of progress. For this new brand 
of leader, territorial struggles are unavoidable, but easy to deal with by way of 
the right techniques of participation and consultation, that is, by way of 
“participatory democracy”, something that many of those involved once 
demanded, which does not prevent the authorities from imposing a policy of 
“zero tolerance” against conflicts that cannot be recuperated, such as, for 
example, the struggle against the TAV in Euskal Herria. 


In view of the “crisis of confidence” in institutions and parties, a reflection of 
the extreme incompatibility between globalized capitalism and bourgeois 
democratic forms — as is demonstrated, for example, by unilateral 
communication, the suppression of public space and the increasing prevalence 
of emergency laws — the “anti-system” enemies of yesterday have to be turned 
into the collaborators of today. The punitive arsenal contained in the legal codes 
of “democracy” does not contradict this seeming decriminalization of protest; it 
rather serves as a disciplinary reserve against any possible excesses, providing a 
legal cover for repression when civility does not work. The necessities of control 
have multiplied now that the downtown districts of the cities have been 
transformed into sites that are exclusively devoted to consumption, a process 
that is intended to embrace the totality of the territory. The new regime can 
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continue to call itself democratic while it legally establishes a discreet state of 
emergency that facilitates the repression of not only political dissidents, but also 
of entire sectors of the population who might refuse to be integrated as obedient 
consumers in the economic system and will not put up with its depredations. 
The same need for pacification and making the territory profitable that caused 
its defenders to be treated as agitators, criminals and marginals, when capital 
exercised its rights of conquest, leads these same elements to be treated with kid 
gloves when it is a matter of establishing the environmental and social cost of 
the territory-commodity. This change of policy is a consequence of the change 
that has affected capitalist interests in the stage that corresponds with the 
artificialization and consumption of the territory, that of the constitution of the 
territory-business. The leaders seek out the support of the most backward and 
least combative sectors that have emerged in the struggle, a struggle which is 
still underdeveloped, and therefore not sufficiently conscious of the absolute 
incompatibility of its goals with those of capital. And how is this going to be 
accomplished? The same way as always, first, by attracting to the negotiating 
commissions a handful of representatives separated from the horizontal 
structures established at the beginning of the struggles, in such a way that these 
structures lose control over their delegates and as a result, lose control of the 
struggles themselves. Second, by isolating and ruthlessly repressing the 
dedicated opposition. Dealing with power corrupts, and the authorities are very 
well aware of this. 


Their occupation is the oldest one in the world. In order to liquidate the 
struggle against development and in defense of the territory and to integrate the 
affected residents in the green management of the catastrophe, their alleged 
representatives have to proceed along that shameful road that in times past was 
trodden by the trade union leaders. If in the past it was labor, today it is residence 
that is the basic form taken by exploitation, and therefore the one that best defines 
proletarianization. The proletarian is an inhabitant who must be constantly 
reeducated in consumption and seduced with participation. And as recent history 
teaches us so well, in the suburbs of Paris, in Genoa, Athens, Berlin or Barcelona, 
when seduction does not work because the autonomy of the political sphere is 
impossible under globalization and its effects are pure illusion, those who exclaim 
like the boy in the fairy tale that the emperor has no clothes, refusing to be 
corrupted in collaboration with capital and the state, are dealt with by means of 
merciless war. There are more than enough laws for this purpose. 


Formal bourgeois democracy was based on the formulation of a public 
interest on the part of political mediators, a public interest to which they 
subordinated private interests, which in relation to the territory took the form 
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of regional planning, from which lasting laws and regulations were deduced that 
were applied in the name of the public interest. Another turn of the capitalist 
screw, developmentalism, profoundly modified this system. Consumerist 
individualization shattered the authority principle, the disciplinary structures of 
society like the family, the school and the church were undermined and political 
paternalism was rendered ineffective, leaving no other recourse for the powers 
that be other than the police, the courts and the prisons. From then on, 
decision-making became more of a technical matter, dependent on experts, and 
was financed by private capital, something that favored the rule of business 
interests in public affairs, whose increasing influence made the very idea itself of 
the common interest disappear, thus completely discrediting politics. The new 
form of territorial management, increasingly determined by private interests, 
mainly those of the real estate developers and green capitalism, could not be 
confined by the norms of a general plan. Laws and planning initiatives therefore 
were increasingly characterized by a generally emergency or exceptional nature: 
they were revised, planning was carried out in stages, emergency plans were 
implemented, there were “multi-functional responses” and “special projects”, 
etc. It was a sort of a-la-carte planning, compatible with each private interest, 
which rendered previous measures inoperative when it was considered that they 
were harmful to private interests; a kind of planning that sought immediate 
economic results, squeezing the maximum profits from the entire territory. This 
rather abrupt change of course, which took place over only a period of two 
decades, seriously harmed the really existing collective interests and unleashed 
conflicts everywhere. 


Since resistance to the devastation thus caused could not be stopped 
exclusively with repression, the new “managers” of the territory were compelled 
to change their tactics. Thus, the penal state gave birth to “participatory 
democracy”. The modernist leaders assumed the task of making the common 
interest disappear because the application of the prevailing regulatory regime 
was prejudicial to the private interests that they represented, and as a result the 
common interest had to be suspended or done away with, but this conferred 
legitimacy on the conflict just as it deprived them of legitimacy. Thus, instead of 
trying to impose, in the name of the common interest that they were supposed 
to represent by virtue of their electoral mandate, they had to first come to grips 
with the conflict, and then negotiate case by case with ad hoc interlocutors who 
volunteered to perform this task. These negotiations concluded not with the 
establishment of a new legal framework or regulatory regime, but with 
something like the signing of a contract. This kind of participation, concerning 
which it was made quite clear that it was not a substitute for “representative 
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democracy”, that is, for the parliamentary bureaucratic party system, was 
nothing but the necessary complement to a political-administrative apparatus 
that was neither capable of stopping the destruction of the territory, which was 
required by economic growth, nor was it capable of achieving consensus in the 
name of the common good, since its very mode of functioning made such a 
common good impossible to formulate. This territorial participation or 
“governance”, by fixing the “democratic limits” of the conflict, also established 
the tasks of repression by delineating the terrain upon which it could be 
exercised. Thus, far from implementing any kind of democratization, no matter 
how mild it might have been, which would have implied the recovery of the 
public space, where discussions are held and decisions are collectively made, 
just the opposite took place, as was confirmed by the increasingly draconian 
and punitive nature of legislation and the practical outlawing of 
demonstrations, assemblies, public debate, and any objective information. 


Unfortunately for the ruling class, building bridges is not as easy as signing 
mortgages. The good intentions expressed by the authorities for the future were 
not enough to deactivate the territorial conflict, since the causes that brought it 
about were still very much present. We are not on a new stage; at most, 
capitalism is preparing a new stage, but not ex novo; it must rely on the old 
productive activities. The new interests have not come to abolish the old ones, 
but to prolong and extend their rule. The authorities thus are not attempting to 
amend the horrors of the old productive system, which have fundamentally not 
changed, and as a result they are even less capable of containing the immense 
deployment of penal measures as well as the construction of prisons and 
internment camps; what they are trying to do is to make these horrors 
compatible with the new orientation of domination. 


So it is not a matter of putting an end to the classical model of 
developmentalism, based on the fusion of private economic interests, political 
interests and administrative interests, a model that has been responsible for so 
many atrocities, but of bringing this model up-to-date, of “rearticulating” it 
thanks to a state-managed ecological restructuring of the economy. 


This miraculous reconversion does not annul the preceding degradation, 
putting an end to uncontrolled urbanism and the destruction of the territory, that 
is, putting an end to gigantic transport infrastructure projects, nuclear power 
plants and coal and oil burning power plants, dams and water diversion projects, 
incinerators and toxic waste dumps, sports complexes and ski resorts, the 
construction of electric MAT lines or new prisons... What is taking place is 
precisely the opposite; capitalist environmentalism and its “participatory” pseudo- 
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democracy are attempting to preserve this degradation—it must not be forgotten 
that this is the only mode of accumulation that capital currently possesses—while 
merely whitewashing its image. The opening of new markets is at stake: that of 
greenhouse gas emissions, that of oceanic waste dumps, that of sewage, that of 
environmentally-friendly cars, ecological construction, organic food, rural 
tourism, renewables, alternative punishment, etc. Private wealth now requires a 
new developmentalism — “a new productive model” — a new politics, a new 
language, a more sophisticated repressive apparatus, and, to top it all off, another 
type of programmed horror, but this time based on the regulation of the financial 
markets, new technologies of industrial ecology, huge investments and the 
reeducation of the masses with regard to technological innovations and a new 
kind of consumerism. These tasks are beyond the capacity of the market; they 
require measures that only the state is capable of implementing. 


As was the case with fascism, the authoritarian state is erected as a remedy for 
disturbances that are inherent to capitalism. The fact that the interests that 
determined our lives in the past are the same ones that are still doing so today, is a 
banality that is extremely obvious with respect to the question of the territory. 


The purpose of the series of laws regulating land use and urban development 
was their total commodification, which not only gave a carte blanche to the 
unlimited expansion of the conurbations and the culmination of the disaster 
engulfing the coastal regions, but also to the diffuse urbanization of natural and 
rural spaces, now within the reach of the urban hordes thanks to generalized 
motorization. In barely two decades the peninsular territory was completely 
banalized, and any uniqueness annihilated, whether by its pure and simple 
degeneration under a layer of asphalt or concrete, or else by its transformation 
into an environmental commodity. The collapse of the mortgage market put an 
end to a lucrative business that also acted as the main driving force of the 
economy, but today the private developers are still planning development in the 
metropolitan areas and nearby regions and regulating land use. Thus, with the 
change of course announced by the bankruptcy of neoliberal policies and the 
financial crisis, new laws and new plans are or will be born affecting 
neighborhoods, the countryside, natural hazards, geographical information, the 
coastal zones, infrastructures of all types, etc., that herald a different kind of 
planning and establish new conditions for the real estate market and green 
recreation. Business is not interrupted, but is shifted from new construction to 
rehabilitation, isolating buildings and landscape management, while the culture 
of the motor vehicle is furthered somewhat by the development of bio-fuels or 
electric cars. The difference between this new situation and the old one lies in 
the fact that in this new cycle of capital accumulation the state plays the main 
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role. All decisions, from the renovation of parking lots to the return of nuclear 
energy, from the introduction of new GMOs into the diet of the population to 
the planned routes for the high-speed train, now require “the state’s approval”, 
and, as a corollary, new laws and stipulations that will regulate compliance. 


The adoption of the ecological lexicon on the part of businessmen is a logical 
accompaniment of this process, because now the language of ecology is the 
language of politics and therefore the idiom of business. Soon it will also be the 
language of pedagogy and jurisprudence. 


Words, however, cannot conceal reality. As we have already noted, the old 
vandalistic projects will continue without respite their destructive task shoulder 
to shoulder with the new ones, but this task will now be self-defined as “green”. 
The ruling interests are still those of the ruling class, although they are now 
legitimated as affairs of state and as protectors of the environment; behind the 
AVE, the MAT lines, the dams and highways proposed by the PEIT or the plans 
for private self-financing highways, there are powerful business and financial 
interests, the same ones that are now promoting ethanol distilleries, 
desalination plants and solar electric generation complexes. Under the rules of 
neo-liberalism, politics was nothing but another private business; according to 
the new rules, business is pure politics. The new paradigm does not repeal the 
previous one but preserves it with a facelift; as a result, as we have pointed out, 
the old horrors will be joined by the new ones and finally, under the attentive 
gaze of the agents of order, with state guidance and the commitment of the 
“citizenry”, we shall have aberrations of every kind. The participation of “civil 
society” will not change this reality in any way, since under the present 
conditions it is a simple aspect of business and its function is nothing but 
demobilization. Someone might gain access to the world of offices and officials 
and think that he is “refounding” a more just and democratic system, when in 
reality he is just adding his grain of sand to a “society of control”, as the 
sorcerer’s apprentices who have read Foucault would say. In an effectively 
authoritarian regime, democracy is only a moment of repression. 


More often than they did two decades ago, the defenders of the territory, even 
those who confine themselves to “civil” protest, that is, protest that is symbolic 
and ineffective, speak of an alternative model of territorial planning, based on 
the reduction of access to the private vehicle and the development of public 
transport, on a proposal to reestablish the equilibrium of the city and the 
countryside, on “responsible” consumption and on a “new culture of the 
territory”. These proposals are as intriguing as they are empty, since what they 
seek is an impossible formula of a compromise between the preservation of the 
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territory and metropolitan expansion, or, what amounts to the same thing, the 
globalized economy. No conservationist legislation, or state subsidy, or even 
any political coalition, will be capable of guaranteeing territorial integrity while 
at the same time keeping the territory in the market, or, to put it another way, 
no capitalism can function generally without having the entire territory at its 
disposal. There is not enough room between corporate leaders (including 
politicians) and the defense of the territory for dialogue, since their respective 
interests are diametrically opposed: if there is profit to be made, it can only be at 
the expense of the territory; if there is any benefit to the territory, it is only to 
the detriment of capitalist profits. And such an irreconcilable opposition of 
interests can only give rise to conflict. Thus, the defenders of the territory must 
face it: they must not engage in dialogue, but in battle. They do not have to 
choose between words and deeds, but between defense and attack. The struggles 
are and will be local, but the combatants are not just confronting small-time 
local speculators or the venal politicians of their hometowns. 


Once the territorial conflict becomes generalized, the lobbies of the highway 
construction companies, agribusiness, distribution, recreation and oil and gas 
industries will become active, well protected by the state. As its proposals bear 
fruit, the defense of the territory — of traditional gardens, forests, free spaces, 
rivers, animals, ancestral occupations and knowledge, its customs, traditions 
and history, etc. — with its anti-authoritarian practices will reveal both an 
irremediable institutional rupture as well as the incompatibility of life that is 
rooted and free of pressures with economic globalization. For the monstrous 
conurbations and the disappearance of the rural world are the consequences of 
economic globalization, and industrial GMO agriculture is the adequate means 
to feed such offspring. The same thing can be said of the reservoirs, power 
plants, highways, mega-ports, airports and high-speed trains: these are the 
structures that best correspond with the supply of water and energy or with the 
mobility of people and the circulation of commodities that are usually supplied 
to the metropolitan areas. It is entirely obvious that territorial equilibrium, its 
recomposition from its fragments, will never be achieved except by the 
dismantling of the productive apparatus, de-urbanization and the abolition of 
the state, authentically titanic historical tasks, which must orient the anti- 
developmentalist struggle and the defense of the territory and exceed by far any 
kind of “transversal management”, such as is being called for by creative leaders 
and their civil society coalition accomplices. 


We are facing a confrontation between the metropolis and the territory that it is 
attempting to colonize, and by an irony of history, the cause of freedom, reason 
and desire has abandoned the cities, or more precisely, what were once cities, in 
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order to take refuge in the countryside, or what was once the countryside, and to 
wage from there, with the nihilist crowd of the excluded in the suburbs, the 
counterattack against the anti-historical forces based in the conurbations. Far 
from the shopping malls, and therefore far from the commodification of life and 
the nationalization of existence, time and place recover some meaning and allow 
individuals to recover their memory and cooperate against capitalist irrationality, 
constructing, if it transcends the civil society platform horizon, a new identity of 
the exploited rooted in the territory, and therefore in their concrete condition as 
residents, rather than in the abstract condition of citizens. This identity does not 
have to aspire to contribute a more regulated framework to the housing and real 
estate market, but abolish all commodity relations; nor will it attempt to 
complement the technocratic regime that likes to call itself a “democracy” when it 
is nothing but a disguised totalitarianism, but rather to replace it with a real 
democracy of the base, horizontal, direct, and characterized by self-management. 
It will not be rallying point for a new kind of nationalism, but the emblem of a 
universal will for freedom. 


Miguel Amoros. 
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August 2009 


A Brief History of the Italian Section of 
the Situationist International 


The postwar crisis of bourgeois society began in the early 1960s in the United 
States, and then spread to Europe and even to the countries of the East Bloc. 
The nature of capitalism and its classes had undergone a profound change: from 
an economy of poverty it had progressed to an economy of waste; formal 
domination based on the control of the labor market was transformed into real 
domination based on the commodification of all aspects of life, or, to express 
this process in more sociological terminology, on the generalization of mass 
consumption. On the one hand, the traditional sector of the proletariat, with 
some technical and political training and a certain amount of control over the 
productive process, was trapped in bureaucratized party- and trade union-based 
structures, which drove it towards passivity and conservatism. On the other 
hand, the new proletariat, the “mass-worker”, a product of recent industrial 
development and economic tertiarization, that is, of the predominance of 
science in the productive process, without either traditions or skills, a purely 
unskilled mass of laborers that was completely alien to the interests of mass 
production, threatened to overtake the dominant sector of the skilled proletariat 
as an emergent political and social subject. 


Because its central component was the revolt against the colonization of 
everyday life, the social question could be posed both inside and outside the 
factories in the form of a questioning of each and every aspect of “advanced” 
capitalist domination, whether in the form of the rejection of work and 
consumerism, or the desertion of politics and institutions. The aspect of the 
affirmation of subjectivity was so strong that, once it arose with an unforeseen 
vigor in the struggles of the time, it was for the most part known for its criminal 
side, which attracted the most attention in the nascent contestatory movement 
as a result of its negative and destructive dimension as well as its spontaneous, 
disorderly and vital character. In the factories of Italy, the young workers 
violently rejected the work ethic, sabotaged the assembly lines, disobeyed their 
trade union leaders and convoked open assemblies. The confrontations of the 
FIAT workers with the police and the Stalinists at the Piazza Statuto in 1962 in 
Turin constituted the opening act in the new class struggle, which the PCI and 
the CGIL managed to quell and repress for a few more years. The breach was 
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opened up on the surface of consumer society, although only in its first faltering 
steps, in the grey zone of the mostly student-based “youth” culture. 


Young people were especially sensitive to the breakdown of traditional 
bourgeois values, a breakdown that at first took the form of a generation gap 
that was restricted to the field of culture. Gianfranco Sanguinetti and Marco 
Maria Sigiani were two precocious youths with literary interests who made their 
appearance in June 1966 in La Spezia at the fourth conference of “Gruppo 63”, a 
movement of writers, poets and critics who were dedicated to a renovation of 
Italian culture, transcending the framework of the academic field of postwar 
neo-realism by breaking the rules and experimenting with language. According 
to Felice Accame, they read a document on the application of information 
theory and other techniques to literary texts. Between August and September 
Accame taught a course on the “operative methodology” of the linguist Silvio 
Ceccato at the Milan “Casa de Cultura”, which was attended by Sanguinetti, 
Sigiani and Antonio Pilati, at the conclusion of which two alternatives were 
posed: the position of Accame and Carlo Oliva (who maintained that the 
questions addressed in the course should be subjected to further theoretical 
investigation), and the position of Sigiani and the others (who thought that it 
was necessary to proceed to active protest). He also agreed to sign the articles 
and essays that were subsequently published with the initials, “GW” (Green 
Wave, the title of an LP recorded by Joan Baez). These alternatives were not 
mutually exclusive, however, since Sanguinetti wrote an article entitled, “The 
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Erratic Denomination of the Term ‘Family”, for the journal edited by Accame, 
Andrea Mossetti and Oliva, Nuovo 75—Metodologia Szience Sociali Tecnica 
Operativa, adding to his byline the initials, “GW”. Their vehement anti- 
authoritarian commitment, however, soon spread beyond the domain of 
literature and penetrated Italian youth culture, driving it towards protest. In the 
main cities of the country groups of young people were formed which, inspired 
by the American counterculture or the Dutch Provos, questioned the moral and 
social pillars of the established order, that is, the family, school, religion and 
sexual taboos, the military, courts, press, traditional politics ... at the same time 
that they declared themselves to be pacifists and anti-militarists. In step with the 
times, after long discussions, in November 1966 Sigiani and Sanguinetti formed 
“Onda Verde” [“Green Wave”], together with Antonio Pilati, Andrea 
Valcarenghi and Marco Daniele. This group was open to young intellectuals 
and “capelloni” (longhairs) who, in the words of Sanguinetti, wanted to address 
“the problems that directly concerned the new generation” by employing the 
methods of the Provos: “play and desacralize, provoke and propose.” The group 
had no ideology apart from an inchoate youthful spirit, but it did have a 
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“method”; according to one of its manifestos, “Onda Verde only wants what the 
young people want. This can be a little or too much, but it is necessary. Non- 
violence. Resistance to war. Rejection of meaningless words. Rejection of 
ideologies that exist only because pre-existing interests support them.” For 
Valcarenghi, however, Onda Verde also sought to constitute “a free school 
within the official school: a kind of anti-school without professors or notebooks, 
without classes or homework, enjoying the confidence of the students”. In 
December, Onda Verde linked up with another similar group, “Mondo Beat”, 
exercising its imagination in small demonstrations and symbolic and ludic 
actions of the “happening” or Living Theater variety, with the participation of 
both the Gruppo Provos-Milano No. 1 and libertarians from the “Sacco and 
Vanzetti” circle—who contributed the use of their mimeograph machine— 
along with modern freaks, eccentric hippies with or without long hair, and, 
finally, members of Marco Pannella’s “radical party”, including Accame and 
Oliva, who let them use their offices on the Via Lanzone in Milan. Pannella had 
become acquainted with Sigiani and Sanguinetti when he lived in Bologna. 
Their first public action was truly provocative, when they burst into a police 
station and voted to request that the policemen should be armed with flowers, 
which resulted in beatings and arrests. This action was followed by other 
protests, against the war in Vietnam, compulsory military service, the 
dictatorship of the colonels and the laws from Italy’s fascist period that were still 
on the books, between January and June in 1967. The influence of the Radical 
Party, a leftist successor of the old Liberal Party, is displayed in the program of 
demands set forth in the “Manifestino della Base”, which was widely distributed 
at college campuses in March 1967. It included the generic “no to the war” type 
demands embellished with others that were politically unacceptable within the 
rigid dominant system, such as its call for the revision of the statutes concerning 
minors, the abolition of the draft, the disarmament of the police and complete 
legal freedom of sexual relations (abortion, divorce, homosexuality, etc.). What 
was most characteristic of the youth culture agitation of the Milanese Provos 
was their aspiration to “fill the void on college campuses caused by the lack of a 
really committed student movement, one that is not linked to the party sects” 
(“The Provocative Methodology of Onda Verde”). They sought to occupy a 
specific terrain of action in order to further the internal development of their 
group. With the ongoing trials of various activists, the hostile articles published 
in Corriere della Sera and the destruction of the free encampment on the Via 
Ripamonti by the police, the impossibility of nonviolent protest and a peaceful 
path for the imagination became apparent. The old bourgeoisie, anchored in a 
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fascist and Catholic morality, was shocked by these unexpected protest 
movements and responded with repression. 


By the end of the summer, it could be said that the youth movement that 
followed in the footsteps of the “Beat” model had entered the stage of 
recuperation. Sanguinetti, a student at the Liceo Classico Giovanni Berchet ! 
like some of his other comrades, protested against the publication of the last 
issue of Mondo Beat by the Feltrinelli publishing house by collaborating on the 
journal, Stampa Libera (its only issue came out in September), in which he 
signed an article with Umberto Tiboni and his colleague Sigiani that rejected 
ideologies and emphasized the importance of the provocative method against 
the repressive dynamic imposed by contemporary society. In the meantime, the 
wave of unrest had spread to the universities and assumed a greater scale: the 
world of the beatniks was a small world. On September 15, a meeting of activists 
was held in Toscana in order to discuss youth politics on various levels. Accame 
recalls that the meeting was held at Mosetti’s house in Forte dei Marini. The 
“Carta di Vallurfa” was discussed, written by Sanguinetti and Sigiani in July at 
Sanguinetti’s house in Santa Caterina de Valfurva, in which the extinction of the 
movements of the Beats and the Provos was confirmed as a step forward for the 
progress of “youth power”. Those who were most insistent on going beyond 
fashion and preventing the crystallization of a self-complacent youth milieu — a 
“youth ghetto”, as we would say these days — that would be at the mercy of 
every kind of manipulation, then made a qualitative leap forward thanks to their 
reading of situationist texts. In October the Provo Sanguinetti, Sigiani (a first- 
year philosophy student, one of the very first “philo-situationists”), Claudio 
Pavan, and Paolo Salvadori (both of whom were students at the Berchet 
academy), participated in the formation of a new self-managed project, the 
journal, S, “a single weekly publication for all students, whose influence is 
growing because of the increasing numbers of young people who are tired of 
passively allowing themselves to grow old”. Carlo Oliva allowed them to name 
him as the editor-in-chief of the journal, due to Italian laws regulating the press, 
because he was a certified journalist, but he had absolutely nothing to do with 
its operations. His name was also used as an official cover for other journals and 
bulletins, with which he was likewise almost entirely uninvolved. The first issue 
of S was announced on October 19 with the distribution of 20,000 leaflets. This 
was a new kind of publication, for although it still advocated the cultural or 
“anti-cultural” proposals of its most radical predecessors, it bracketed them 


' A kind of specialized elite high school, with emphasis on a classical curriculum; the closest 
approximation in the U.S. would probably be certain “Magnet Schools”, as they are now called, such as 
the Bronx High School of Science, part of the New York City public school system [Translator’s note]. 
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among slogans of the style depicted as “for a politics for the youth” or the more 
emphatic “for student power”. In its pages it offered suggestions for playful 
practices oriented towards the dissolution of the dominant culture, called for “a 
creative and innovative use of the original Marxism”, and criticized the 
spectacle of politics and the scourge of consumerism. Its editors defined the 
journal’s purpose in the following way: “S is a method; situationism is not an 
ideology; it elaborates methods and the consciousness of those methods. The 
goal is determined from one situation to another.” The “essist” group 
denounced the State’s major cutbacks in funding for education. The appearance 
of S in Milan and Florence was followed by the victory of the “situationist” slate 
in the elections of the delegates at Berchet and by the outbreak of a widespread 
student movement (in 1967 there were half a million college students in Italy), a 
circumstance that provided it with a larger audience. In December, 6,000 copies 
of the second issue of S appeared on the college campuses. Its articles discussed 
the uniforms worn by students, the role of the family and the mystifying 
language of leaders. The third issue, released in a print run of 18,000 copies, was 
distributed along with the bi-weekly Quindici, the journal of the Gruppo 63 led 
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by Nanni Balestrini. The editors of S pointed out that “‘S-ism’ or ‘situationism”’, 
as they liked to call it, was “not the vanguard of the young proletariat, but all the 
young people who have decided to act in relation to the social mechanism on 
the basis of a specific joint program”. Its guerrilla program, however, could be 
summarized as student control of the educational system, the creation of a 
“cartel” of young people to facilitate their participation in politics, the formation 
of organizations of workers and students, and other reforms of that kind. 
Significantly, the first page was dominated by an article that took account of the 
phenomenon of youth culture, proclaiming the end of an era, whose title left no 
room for doubt regarding its origin: “On the Poverty of the Student Life 
Considered in Its Political, Economic, Psychological and Intellectual Aspects, 
and Some Suggestions for Its Remedy.” Students formed part “of a new 
proletariat that is being marginalized at the very moment when they are using 
this condition for their own purposes”. In the supplement to the third issue, 
however, the “S-ists” went out of their way to distance themselves from the 
pamphlet, “On the Poverty of Student Life”. On the one hand, they did not 
accept the Hegelian Marxist methodology because they thought that it left the 
door open to ideology, arguing that it was a sign of the survival of Ciccato’s 
“methodology”; on the other hand, they rejected the “myth of the worker” and 
therefore the function of the Workers Councils. They also displayed a critical 
approach to the role of technology. At this point, at its last meeting held on 
December 24, the editorial team, which had tripled in number, chose to dissolve 
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the journal and decentralize its activities. Disagreements had arisen within the 
group. Meanwhile, the weakened youth movement dissolved into a broader 
movement that emerged at the peak of the occupations movement. 


The student movement made its debut in November 1967 in Trent with the 
occupation of the offices of the Sociology Department, followed by the 
occupation of the School of Architecture and of the Palazzo Campana, the 
central offices of the Humanities Department, in Turin, and shortly thereafter 
by the occupation of the State University of Milan and its Catholic counterpart, 
the University of the Sacred Heart. The movement spread rapidly and between 
January and February there was not a single Italian university that was not 
occupied at one time or another. The Battle of Valle Giulia, in Rome, on March 
1, 1968, where the police were forced to retreat for the first time, was the 
culminating point of the movement. A few days later, at a conference held in 
Milan, the students proclaimed that their cause was the cause of the proletariat 
and at the end of March, in the same city, the most violent confrontation with 
the forces of order up until that time took place. After this battle, the movement 
went into decline at the universities, but then the high schools answered the call. 
The Berchet school was one of the first, having been occupied by its students at 
the end of January. The movement soon reached its limits: the students were 
incapable of criticizing the curriculum without criticizing the role of education 
and class society itself, in which education is inscribed, nor were they capable of 
questioning university life without questioning their own alienated lives, 
starting with sexuality and religion. In brief, the student found himself divided 
between his approval of the destiny for which he was being trained — the 
assumption of his social role in the system — and his will to reject his own 
condition. All the dominant values began to be subjected to challenge, 
particularly those transmitted by the educational system, by the priests, by the 
communications media and by the world of labor, and with them, all the 
institutions that promoted them, from the family and the Church, to the school, 
the factory and the state. The assembly was denominated as the absolute 
decision-making institution, and delegation, and more generally representative 
democracy of the parliamentary type, were rejected. Inevitably, self-proclaimed 
student leaders, Catholics and Stalinists, attempted to mitigate the 
contradictions by leading the movement into the dead end of the pseudo- 
democratic spectacle of academic reform, but this was hardly of any importance 
because by then the social crisis had shifted onto the terrain of the workplace: 
Pirelli, Fiat, Montedison, Saint Gobain.... On the pretext of mobilizing support 
for a favorable outcome in wage negotiations, beginning in March numerous 
autonomous wildcat strikes took place, accompanied by sabotage, street 
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fighting, looting, etc. The French revolt of May ’68 then completed a panorama 
of violent rejection of hierarchy, work, all social conventions and the very 
condition of the worker. The appearance of an uncontrolled workers 
movement, committed to solving its problems with always more violent 
measures, was the determinant factor. In less than one year, Italy took the 
leading role at the heart of the European social crisis. 


The first core groups of a radical current emerged from the student 
occupations, influenced above all by the situationist critique, as the theoretical 
project of the S.I. was the only one that offered a comprehensive explanation of 
the real content of the revolts and was also the only one that offered a coherent 
and total view of the new era, and of the return of the social revolution. Joe 
Fallisi, one of the participants in the movement, explains: “we were not 
situationists, we were familiar with and further developed a certain way of 
thought whose essential contribution in France was that of the situationists.” 
However, despite the fact that “France shows the way”, as they said in those 
days, in 1968 the actual dissemination of such ideas was quite limited. One year 
earlier, Feltrinelli had published “On the Poverty of Student Life”, which 
quickly sold out; DeDonato had published a bad translation of The Society of the 
Spectacle and an even worse translation of “Basic Banalities” — this was all the 
situationist material published in Italian until the appearance in November 
1968 of a selection of articles (including “The Decline and Fall of the 
Spectacular-Commodity Society”) entitled, The Coherent Extremism of the 
Situationists. This book was published by a publishing house known as “912”, 
founded in 1967 by Gianni Sassi, Sergio Albergoni and Gianni-Emilio 
Simonetti, for the purpose of promoting and disseminating the works of young 
vanguard artists, especially contributors to Fluxus, but after May ’68, when art, 
avant-garde or not, began to be viewed as a bourgeois corpse, 912 would find 
new inspiration in a “Servizio Internazionale di Collegamento”. This “Service” 
was composed of Marco Sigiani, Antonio Pilati, Paolo Boro (former members 
of Onda Verde) and one other person, who, seeking to establish themselves as 
the official Italian liaison group for the situationists, had made contact with the 
S.I. Up until that time, most Italian readers who wanted to stay abreast of new 
developments had purchased situationist books or issues of the journal 
Internationale Situationniste during trips to France, especially after May, but 
even so, by the end of the year the situationist journal had no more than twenty 
subscribers in all of Italy. If we compare the very limited familiarity with 
situationist analyses with their impact at that time, we can confirm that the 
subversive yield of the S.I. was formidable. 
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The critique of everyday life occupied the central place in social critique; it 
condemned the bureaucracy of parties and trade unions, rejected militancy, 
sexual repression and sacrifice, it spoke of the right to assemblies, direct action, 
generalized self-management and workers councils; it criticized Stalinist 
totalitarianism and Soviet and Chinese state capitalism; it rediscovered the 
history of the workers movement, its bureaucratic degeneration, the 
counterrevolutionary role of the Bolsheviks; it became acquainted with 
anarchosyndicalism, the Spanish Revolution, the repression of Kronstadt and of 
the Makhnovist movement, the I.W.W., etc. Part of the radical current came 
from the younger elements of organized anarchism, who were opposed to the 
old, antiquated, sclerotic libertarian movement, which was indifferent to the 
events and changes of the sixties and satisfied with its “democratic” role within 
the system. This radical current believed that it had overcome the opposition 
between Marxism and anarchism: in its view, not only did revolutionary 
Marxism have nothing to do with the Leninism and Stalinism of the PCI and 
the sects, but revolutionary anarchism had nothing in common with the FAI, 
the GAF or Umanita Nuova. The overcoming of this opposition was supposed 
to lead to a reconciliation between the Marxist critique of political economy and 
the Bakuninist critique of the state and politics. With the exception of a handful 
of persons, who had been educated in the traditions of heterodox Italian 
Marxism (the Rosa Luxemburg Circle of Genoa, the journal Classe Operaia), the 
radicals were very young, with little experience, learning and acquiring 
experience very rapidly; their vitalist subjectivism, their still-incipient 
assimilation of situationist theory and their predominant strain of activist 
spontaneism, did not favor a unified collective reflection, nor was it propitious 
with regard to the prospect of developing theoretical creativity at the level of the 
model of the autonomous group required by the S.I., except in one case: that of 
Sanguinetti’s group, an offshoot of “S”. Its members were outstanding students 
of subversion; in the fall of 1968 they drafted a text entitled, “Dialectic of 
Putrescence and Supersession”, an excellent analysis of the student movement 
of the previous years. At that time there was a meeting between the radical 
groups of Milan, that is, Sanguinetti’s group, that of the renovationist anarchists 
of the FAGI such as Joe Fallisi and “Pinki” Gallieri, that of the editors of I] Gatto 
Selvaggio [Wildcat] including Eddy Ginosa — supporters of a critical re- 
elaboration of the councilist theses — and finally, isolated individuals or “lone 
wolves” who found the theoretical perspectives sketched out by this movement 
to their taste, such as Giorgio Cesarano. They adopted the name of “Council 
Communists”, and distributed a pair of leaflets under that name in December, 
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one of which denounced the schizophrenic Stalinism of the Maoists, entitled 
“The Explosion Point of the Bureaucratic Lie”. 


Salvadori, Sanguinetti and Pavan met with the situationists at the end of 1968. 
Their culture and intelligence made a good impression, and showed that they had 
a lot more in common with the S.I. than the guys from the now-defunct 
publishing house “912”, who were ultimately merely importers of contestatory 
fashions. As a result, the S.I. cut off its relations with Sigiani’s group, provoking 
the indignation of those affected, who discredited themselves by sending a 
defamatory letter against their imaginary competitors to the SI on January 5, 1969. 
This letter received no response from the SI. The three future members of the 
Italian Section settled accounts with Sigiani’s group by publishing a rejoinder in 
their journal in July entitled, “In Enemy Hands the Gold of the SI Turns into 
Coal”, although we are unaware of the reason why Simonetti, the supreme pro- 
situ and the leading exponent of the esthetic-commercial exploitation of 
situationist ideas, was not included among the targets of their invective. Sigiani, 
Pilati and their supporters tried to reinforce their extremist-modernist bluff by 
attempting to forge contacts with the remnants of the “Mouvement 22 mars” 
[March 22nd Movement], somewhat less profitable ideologically. They also 
published a book by Paul Cardan (Castoriadis), a person who was particularly 
detested by the situationists. In late January 1969, Sanguinetti and his two 
colleagues met in Rome with the college professor Mario Perniola for the purpose 
of creating the Italian Section of the International. In France, the difficulties of the 
social crisis rendered a more urgent organizational reconsolidation necessary. In 
April 1968 Debord wrote a document on organization — “The Organizational 
Question for the S.I.”, known as the April Theses — that was soon overshadowed 
by the May events; the dissolution of the CMDO, however, caused the situationists 
to think that it was necessary to resume the organizational debate and return to 
the April Theses. The latter proclaimed the autonomy of the Sections — 
correcting the error committed by the S.I. with regard to the English Section — 
and recognized the legitimacy of the formation of tendencies. They served as the 
basis for the constitution of the American Section; now they would also have to 
perform the same role for the Italian Section. The call for a deliberately restricted 
group of theoreticians, in accordance with the stipulations of the crucial 
document entitled the “Minimum Definition of Revolutionary Organizations”, a 
group with a high degree of collective expression and method, in short, with a 
proven equality of abilities, was granted the highest priority over any other 
organizational alternative. Debord had recommended that, “you certainly have 
good reason to choose the higher level of the group, rather than an abstract 
camaraderie”. Thus, two sympathizing comrades who accompanied Salvadori 
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when he met with the S.I. in Paris in January 1969, Francesco “Puni” Cesoni and 
Cristina Massili, were not admitted to the Italian Section, because they lacked 
sufficient background and training: “... it is the ‘historic stage’ of our activity that 
has changed, and thus they, without moving, have moved away” (Debord). This 
closing of ranks was convenient for demarcating the situationists from the 
pseudo-situationist groups like that of Sigiani, or the one formed by Pasquale 
Alferj, who, in an attempt to pass himself off as very modern, had distributed a 
pamphlet in Trent composed of sentences from The Revolution of Everyday Life 
[Traité de savoir-vivre a l'usage des jeunes générations], signed abusively, “S.I.”. 
Perhaps, however, the S.L.’s intentions were not primarily directed towards finding 
possible allies; although the S.I. would delegate the responsibility of conducting all 
contacts in Italy to the three Milanese situationists, this was a sign rather of the 
S.L’s opposition to establishing any kind of relations with the radical individuals 
and groups of Italy. 


The newly constituted Italian Section thus underwent its first debate in 
connection with the organizational question. Despite the fact that the S.I. was 
founded in Italy and once boasted of the membership of an important figure 
like Pinot-Gallizio, the original Italian situationist nucleus was liquidated 
during the initial wave of the struggles against artistic tendencies in the 
International and no trace of it remained afterwards. Relations with Italy were 
not resumed until December 1966, when a disillusioned former surrealist, 
Mario Perniola, wrote two pro-situationist articles, “Il surrealismo oggi” 
[Surrealism Today] and “Arte e rivoluzione”, for the journal, Tempo Presente. 
For a while Perniola played the role of disseminator and correspondent of the 
S.I. in Italy. After the May revolt, he traveled to Brussels and Paris in order to 
meet with Debord and the other situationists, and to study a way to intervene in 
the Italian crisis. He had come to elaborate a project involving statutes that were 
intended to challenge the April Theses and the S.I.’s vanguardism. Perniola 
proposed a broad-based councilist organization, a kind of federation of affinity 
groups or independent sections, minus the egalitarian requirements and 
restrictions pertaining to a group of theoreticians, and adding the stipulation 
that the International Congress should be the final arbiter of such questions. His 
proposal had many features in common with the CMDO, whose real worth did 
not correspond to the glory that has been attributed to that institution. 
Obviously, such an organization was contrary to the very nature of the S.L: it 
did not guarantee the autonomy of its members and reduced to almost zero the 
role of the S.I. as a structured, coherent, voluntarily restricted organization 
devoted to specific tasks. Pavan, Salvadori and Sanguinetti wrote a letter to 
Debord informing him of important disagreements with Perniola, mostly with 
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regard to organizational questions, that emerged during their meeting with him 
in Milan in February. Debord thought that the organizational problem was in 
principle a technical problem and had to be addressed on the basis of what the 
S.I. was in reality, not as a reflection of a councilist organizational ideal. 
Although he recommended that the Milanese situationists should work with 
Mario, he also expressed his fears that a decentralized organization of the kind 
Mario advocated would endanger the “unity” of the SI by exposing it to the 
activities of undercover provocateurs, “idiotic” fractions or accidental 
majorities. For the occasion, he drafted a counter-proposal calling for each 
member of the SI to be responsible to the SI as a whole and vice versa. The 
general assembly would have the final decision-making power in all theoretical 
and practical questions; in this way, intermediate bodies such as groups and 
sections would be neutralized, and Debord’s informal authority would be 
preserved—this was the significance of his proposal, which was unanimously 
approved by the situationists. From that point on — March 1969 — there was 
no other Italian Section besides the one composed of the three Milanese 
comrades, and Perniola was to retain the status of a waiting postulant, as an 
“external sympathizer”. Although it was agreed that discussions would 
continue, Perniola’s “extreme federalist” proposal was incompatible with the 
situationist position, not to mention his theoretical shortcomings (for example, 
his alleged ignorance of Hegel), which is why the subsequent episodes of this 
debate would be inscribed within the history of an expected break. As opposed 
to the indiscriminate acceptance of all contacts with anyone who merely 
expressed interest, without any guarantees, in the S.I., Debord raised the bar 
even higher by opposing any collaboration with sympathizing or kindred 
radicals. Perniola, for his part, also upped the ante by rejecting the Hegelian- 
Marxist dialectic, repudiating unanimity as the point of departure and calling 
for the explicit condemnation of the organic concept typical of the Leninist 
parties. At this point, Debord’s patience was exhausted. In May, he wrote to the 
Italian Section: “We cannot propose to maintain any discussions, exchanges of 
information or limited joint actions except with autonomous revolutionary 
groups, whose basic revolutionary value we shall recognize—that is, that you 
shall yourselves recognize, in Italy.” And he pronounced the sentence: “Perniola 
is our number one enemy in Italy.” The Italians brought the affair to a 
conclusion by sending a “Memorandum” (May 1969) to Perniola that made the 
break official, accusing him of manipulation and considering him to be an 
enemy. Perniola became an pariah, capable of every iniquity, beginning with 
having desired an open organization. Shameful rumors were credited as true 
without the slightest evidence. The S.I. approved of the Memorandum and had 
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nothing more to say. Later, in October, Perniola participated in the founding of 
a national councilist organization that for about one year embraced the majority 
of Italian radicals, called “Ludd” or “Ludd — Proletarian Councils”. 


At the end of July the Italian Section published the first issue of its journal, 
Internazionale Situazionista, which exceeded all expectations. It seems that the 
sacrifice of Perniola played a fundamental role, as in the time of the Etruscans, 
in facilitating this advance. It was printed at the Stamperia Nava print shop on 
the Via Rucellai, where S had been printed. Its theoretical level was very 
elevated and the discussion of the Italian crisis was comprehensive and lucid. 
The concept of the totality, so dear to situationist critique, was masterfully 
applied. Debord was impressed: “I think that nothing this powerful has been 
written in Italy since Machiavelli.” Italy had the distinction of hosting the 
largest Communist Party in the West, flanked by the more fanatical Maoist 
groups, which is why a revolutionary movement could not be established there 
except on the theoretical and practical ruins of both Communist factions. The 
latter represented everything that the revolution had to sweep away: 
bureaucratic state capitalism, political totalitarianism, sectarian mentality, the 
annihilation of the individual, the permanent exploitation of the workers in the 
name of socialism, the disguised class rule of a leadership party.... Furthermore, 
the most outstanding features of the Maoists were their aggressive services on 
behalf of the forces of order, as they were devoted to the systematic persecution 
of anarchists and radicals. The critique of Stalinist ideology, in both its pro- 
Soviet and pro-Chinese variants, was, in Italy more than anywhere else, the 
precondition of all critique, and the journal executed this task impeccably. Its 
theoretical mission was complemented with translations from The Revolution of 
Everyday Life, The Enragés and Situationists in the Occupations Movement, and 
the principal articles from the French journal, for which purpose the publishers 
Sugar (recommended by Perniola) and Silva were contracted. In August Debord 
went to Milan and Florence to fraternize with the comrades of the Italian 
Section, and was charmed by the dolce vita of Italy. At the end of the summer of 
1969 the Venezuelan revolutionary Eduardo Rothe, a former member of the 
CMDO, arrived in Milan to reinforce the Section. In September the Venice 
Conference of the S.I. took place, amidst a triumphalist atmosphere. Shortly 
afterwards, the twelfth issue of the French journal was published, which, 
inexplicably, praised the anthology entitled, L’estremismo coerente dei 
situazionisti, presenting it as “an intelligent selection of well-translated texts, 
accompanied by commentaries that demonstrate partial understanding”. In 
conjunction with this lapse, one of the Italians’ French liaisons, the Lyon 
anarchist Jacques Sylvain, was still in contact with Sigiani, which rendered an 
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immediate break necessary, communicated by a letter dated September 5. 
Meanwhile, Sigiani was making a big splash at the Casa de Cultura in Milan, 
where he denounced Mario Capanna, a kind of Catholic Cohn-Bendit who had 
made a name for himself as a parasite of the student movement, at an open 
debate organized by a Comitato d’Azione Permanente. Sylvain spoke favorably 
of Sigiani to Debord. The Italian Section drafted a communiqué on Sylvain and 
Sigiani in order to prevent any misunderstandings from arising. 


Throughout 1969 the class struggle only grew more acute. Anti-trade union 
wildcat strikes at Fiat, Pirelli, Building 32 of Mirafiori and RAI; barricades in 
Milan, Caserta, Turin and Naples; revolts in the prisons; creation of unitary 
base committees in the factories; insurrection in Battipaglia; riots in Sardinia; 
incidents, confrontations, occupations, fires, etc., a little everywhere. Any 
pretext was good enough for a demonstration, an act of sabotage or an 
occupation, dragging the reluctant trade unions along, which were compelled to 
participate or else become isolated. A general strike was called for November 19 
and on that day the Italian Section plastered the walls of Milan with a Manifesto 
that summarized the situation and explained the real meaning of the workers 
struggles, pointing out the lines of advance of the movement and calling for the 
formation of Workers Councils. This manifesto was entitled, “Address to the 
Italian Proletariat On the Current Possibilities for Social Revolution”, and was 
the culmination of the subversive activities of the Italian Section. Italy was one 
step away from a general insurrection. Within the next few weeks, faced with 
the irremediable ineffectiveness of the police and the trade unions, any local 
conflict might light the fuse that would lead to a situation of no return. The 
Italian state was becoming more enfeebled with each passing day; the ruling 
class felt besieged, and was preparing for a fight to the death. The labor 
bureaucracy called for a policy of unity with the ruling class in order to combat 
the revolution, but it was no longer capable of pacifying the workers. If the 
workers were to decide to arm themselves, there would be no way to avoid civil 
war. The highest bodies of the state refused to contemplate an economic or 
political solution to the crisis, and support for the military option was gaining 
ground among the leaders of the state, which is why the secret services had for 
some time been reactivated and had been infiltrating the sects and 
organizations, preparing a bloody counterattack. This counterattack would 
begin with a diversionary tactic, involving an incomprehensible and gratuitous 
attack that would claim innocent victims, for the purpose of traumatizing 
popular opinion and disorienting, if even only momentarily, the proletariat, 
paralyzing its action and halting its gradual accession to increasingly higher 
levels of consciousness. The rest could be taken care of by the Stalinists, the 
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forces of order and the judicial system. Then, on December 12, the bomb 
exploded in the Piazza Fontana, in Milan, which the police, the parties and the 
communications media attributed to the anarchists. The set-up was complete. 
Eduardo, Puni, Cristina and Filippo Orsini were the first to denounce this 
maneuver in the leaflet entitled, “Is the Reichstag Burning?”, distributed on 
December 19 at the Piazza Fontana and at the gates of the main factories of 
Milan; two weeks later, Ludd distributed another leaflet, “Bomb, Blood, 
Capital”, written for the most part by Eddy Ginosa, who was arrested in a police 
raid following the explosion and released a few days later. These two leaflets 
constituted the only denunciations of this instance of state terrorism that were 
contemporary with the events. 


Until October, the Italian Section remained immune to the symptoms of crisis 
that had plagued the French Section, which began in July with Debord’s decision 
to resign as editor-in-chief of the journal. The French Section was afflicted by a 
creative paralysis and a distressing absence of debate and activity, which were not 
at all remedied by the conviction of its members that they belonged to the elite of 
the world revolution. Neither the exclusion of Chevalier nor the Venice 
Conference (September 25-October 1, 1969) made much of a difference. 
Vaneigem described the atmosphere at the Venice Conference as “the boredom of 
worn-out adventures.... There was a general animosity, fleshed out with 
unhealthy gossiping”. And Sanguinetti confirmed Vaneigem’s observation: “ 
there was the general feeling of abstraction and insufficiency that the most 
impoverished sought to hide behind a facade of disembodied radicalism.” 
According to Debord, “... the situationists in attendance numbered eighteen, but 
they had the spirit of four”. The good feelings of belonging together in a project 
were transformed against the will of the members of the SI into anxiety and 
malaise. Surprisingly, the Conference adopted an organizational model based on 
the autonomy of the Sections. The S.I. had to function in a different way, find new 
terrains of action in the factories, seek out people involved in the workers revolts, 
or simply allow its members to engage in a quest for life according to their own 
tastes, but instead, in November, the American Section underwent a crisis. At the 
same time, the apparently exemplary Italian Section began to show some cracks in 
its facade. The sinister atmosphere of Venice proved to be contagious. In a letter 
sent to Eduardo, Debord mentioned the excessive rigidity of personal relations 
between members of the Section and expressed his view that they should be “more 
relaxed” in order to help bring about “an authentic homogenous community in 
the SI as a whole”. This rigidity took the form of a “resolution on organic 
practice”, by means of which the Italians submitted to even more stringent 
demands on their personal conduct than those stipulated by the already quite 
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strict formal requirements of the S.J. The Italian Section’s rules regarding 
exclusions included a provision authorizing an expulsion pronounced by a single 
situationist, a point that caused Debord to ask whether it had been formulated 
with the idea of applying it in the near future. If the defect of the French resided in 
agreeing with everything, that of the Italians was precisely the opposite: the 
Section engaged in endless debates, every problem was promoted to a question of 
theory regardless of its relevance, and every theoretical question led to irrational 
disputes over the most trifling details. According to Eduardo Rothe, the meetings 
were becoming increasingly more irritating and boring, and Salvadori, a diligent 
student of philosophy, was mainly responsible for this trend. Rothe’s first 
confrontation with Salvadori took place when he translated a phrase as “there are 
almost no doubts”, instead of “there are no doubtful cases”. With an insufferable 
professorial tone, Salvadori began to pick the error to pieces, speculating with total 
seriousness concerning the causes of such a lapse, each more fabulous than the 
previous one. The problem was not considered to be serious, merely “a bad 
practice of theory”, the resort to theory in cases in which it was not necessary, but 
apart from this, he began to reproach Sanguinetti for not attending meetings and 
for a certain disdainful attitude towards the comrades. There was a tense 
atmosphere in the Italian Section, the product of living in a closed-off world, 
almost like a family, and this tension was constantly increasing. The Section was 
far from abiding by the cornerstone of its program, so splendidly proclaimed in 
the journal: “not to disregard anything that serves to unify and radicalize 
dispersed struggles, to federate autonomous groups, communities of individuals 
in open rebellion who practically experience the organizational forms of the 
revolutionary proletarians.” Obviously, one writes better about a struggle if one 
was present in it. But the problems of communication with the real struggles that 
arose as a consequence of the choice to be a “group of theoreticians” and from its 
repulsion of sympathizers, reduced the radicalism of the Section to mere words, 
and led it to focus on individual relations. The April Theses were completely 
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disregarded in the Section: “...we cannot recognize any group as autonomous 
unless it is engaged in autonomous practical work; nor can we recognize such a 
group as durably successful unless it is engaged in united action with workers...” 
Debord grasped the nature of the problem and proposed to Salvadori, after having 
read the text by Eddy Ginosa, “Avevo por fine il movimento reale”, the possibility 
of forming a kind of CMDO with the Milanese group, Ludd, and a handful of 
radical workers, allowing the latter complete freedom of initiative. Debord also 
recommended the modification of the principle of immediate break with the pro- 
situ followers who were capable of further development and who would agree to 
resign from the unacceptable groups to which they belong. Under these 
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circumstances, it was agreed that Pavan should travel to Paris at the end of 
December to explain the status of the Italian Section to the French. Then the 
bomb exploded in the Piazza Fontana, however, an event that would be a turning 
point in the movement (although Salvadori did not think so at the time), allowing 
a strange party of order composed of the police, the leftists and the Stalinists of the 
PCI to recover the initiative and isolate the radical minority in the factories and 
the streets. 


Pavan’s visit revealed the latent crisis of the Italian Section, the personal 
problems, the reigning morbid atmosphere and the indifference towards the 
real situation, all of which was quite distressing. On January 17 Pavan attended 
a meeting with the other situationists in Wolsfeld, a town in the German 
Rhineland, and spoke of his resignation or of a possible split in Italy. According 
to the report of the delegates published in Trier (Marx’s birthplace): 
“Concerning the interpersonal and organization difficulties and the real 
problems of his Section, Pavan announced the practical decisions taken to 
address them and put an end to these problems and to prevent their 
reappearance in the future; he also recognized the need for the formulation of 
an organic practical-theoretical critique of the past activities of the Italian 
Section”. He also told those present at this meeting that the Section would 
modify its operational program. Debord suggested, as a way of escaping from 
this impasse, that one or two new members should be admitted into the Section, 
and it appears that Eddy Ginosa was approached as a possible candidate, but 
that he turned down the offer because he did not think that he was sufficiently 
prepared. It seemed that the situation had returned to square one, but neither 
Rothe nor Pavan attended the meeting of the Italian Section in Milan scheduled 
for early February. An interview with Eduardo after the Wolsfeld meeting and a 
confused letter from Pavan (dated February 5) that described a disturbing 
atmosphere of mistrust and disloyalty among the members of the Section, led 
some of the situationists to believe that the Section’s internal problems had 
reached such a point that they required an immediate clarification, or even a 
split, if necessary. For this purpose, on February 14, a tendency was formed 
within the S.I. “for the maintenance of the second “Thesis on Feuerbach’,” 
composed of Debord, Rothe and Christian Sébastiani. At first, the crisis could 
be reduced to the “problem of Gianfranco”, who was accused of unjustifiable 
absenteeism, repeated reckless behavior, laziness, falsified reports, a lack of 
conscientiousness and reprehensible conduct. For example, Sanguinetti had 
submitted a biased and “qualitatively false” report of a discussion concerning 
Sylvain and Sigiani held between Pavan and Eduardo and Ennio Valeri, a 
sympathizer. Pavan’s letter mentioned above confirmed the existence of a 
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diffuse climate of hostility, as well as Gianfranco’s lack of savoir vivre and his 
inaccurate reports, but three days later he signed a letter addressed to the S.I. as 
a whole as well as Salvadori and Gianfranco himself, in which he said that all 
was going well, that Sanguinetti’s only shortcoming was the fact that he failed to 
attend a few meetings. His attitude was, at the very least, contradictory, and he 
was harshly criticized by Debord and Sébastiani when he came to Paris, which 
led Pavan to admit his mistakes and submit his resignation (in a letter dated 
February 20). Pavan then returned to Milan and avoided contact with his 
comrades. The S.I. did not accept his resignation so lightly and decided to expel 
him, that is, the S.I. contravened its principle of the autonomy of Sections. His 
fondness for coca-cola undoubtedly was a strike against him; nor is this a trivial 
detail. Sanguinetti remained free from suspicion but he was ordered to deliver 
six million liras to the organization (he had inherited a small fortune). Salvadori 
met with Debord in March, and in April there was a joint meeting of the French 
and Italian Sections. Believing that everything was cleared up, the tendency of 
February 14 dissolved. The dispute between Eduardo and Paolo was supposed 
to be resolved by an agreement not to arguing about trivialities, but Eduardo 
burst out with a provocative, “I shit on the dialectic!”, which Paolo took 
seriously and to which he responded in kind. Rothe, who could see the writing 
on the wall, did not attend the meeting scheduled for April 21 between the 
French and Italian Sections, and left for Venezuela. The situationists repaid 
Salvadori for his outburst with exclusion and Eduardo, from Caracas, sent a 
letter full of formal excuses, and signed off with an ironic “Viva Eduardo!” 


Once the crisis of the Italian Section was resolved, at least in appearance, the 
S.I. attempted to address its essential problem, that of theoretical production, 
that is, the reason for its existence, opening up an orientation debate with the 
ultimate anti-vanguardist goal of bringing about a situation in which “the 
workers will come to us — and remain autonomous”. At the same time, it was 
making plans for the production of the thirteenth issue of the French journal. 
Salvadori and Sanguinetti devoted themselves wholeheartedly to the debate and 
drafted their respective “Provisional Theses” and “Notes”. They also began to 
make plans for a second issue of the Italian journal. In the meantime, Beauliue, 
Khayati and Cheval had resigned from the S.I., for different reasons. At the end 
of June, Debord drafted a summary of the orientation debate, expressing his 
shock at the unanimity of the contributions, a sign he interpreted as proof of 
being amidst converging useless monologues, an indication of theoretical 
fetishism: “... to declare that one does not separate theory and practice is not yet 
to practice theory” (“Remarks on the S.I. Today”, June 27). A drastic change was 
necessary: “If, in spite of all its advantages, our organizational formula has this 
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sole fault of not being real, it is obvious that we must at all costs make it real or 
else renounce it and devise another style of organization, whether for a 
continuation of the SI or for a regroupment on other bases...” The S.I. had 
stagnated and was incapable of going beyond generic affirmations that only 
repeated the conclusions arrived at in its previous stage. To declare that contact 
must be made with the workers milieus does not mean that the contact is 
actually made, but rather the discovery of a psychological compensation 
mechanism: faith in an abstract proletariat, the depository of the radical 
essence, beyond the reach of discouragement, with regard to whom all that was 
necessary was to communicate to them their own theory, a task that devolved 
upon a select group of theoreticians. That is why Vaneigem’s formula, “a 
Strasbourg of the factories”, viewed in retrospect, remained in the category of 
good intentions, and the proposal of “René-Donatien” (Viénet) concerning a 
“wildcat striker membership card” never went beyond a harmless joke. Ludd 
experienced the same problems. The Turin group, in an internal document, 
sought to explain these problems as due to an imbalance between theory and 
practice: “the theory is new, advanced [...] the fear of not being radical enough 
leads in practice to the same conclusions as the S.I.: the most radical act, in fact 
the only possible act, is that of saying radical things.” This was not the only 
problem, however. At the tactical level, no notice was taken of the circumstance 
that the extreme weakness of the French groups that emerged after May, the 
non-existence of working class councilist organizations, the easy success 
obtained by the provocation in Italy, the phenomenon of revolutionary 
“fashion”, the efficacy of the demobilizing activities of the communist parties, 
the exacerbation of the repression and other facts of a similar nature, clearly 
indicated that what was taking place was a retrocession of the proletarian 
movement, a reflux that was simultaneously practical and theoretical, which 
was why the S.I. remained isolated in its vanguard role by denying itself, or 
more accurately, by devouring itself. It was still looking to its past, 
congratulating itself on its victory, while it let the opportunity slip through its 
fingers and the capitalist state recovered the terrain it had lost. Contrary to its 
expectations, the social crisis, in France and in Italy, had been held in check; 
fatally, the transformed atmosphere of the factories proved to be reversible. The 
unification of the exploited class had only taken place at particular moments of 
offensive action. The trade unions, far from disappearing, gained influence. 
Militantism—which Vaneigem called “the nonsense of sacrifice’—made a 
comeback and even affected the radical milieus. Put on the defensive, the more 
traditional proletariat inclined towards the re-establishment of the economy on 
different foundations (co-management, cooperatives, nationalization, trade 
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union mediation), whereas the most advanced sector of the proletariat still 
wanted to abolish the economy (the rejection of work, of consumerism and of 
the trade unions). In view of the strongly entrenched position of the working 
class bureaucracy in Italy, any progress on the part of the radical workers would 
lead to a confrontation with their more backward comrades; there was no 
progress, however, but rather division and stalemate. Theoretical elitism, the 
ideology of everyday life, the apology for criminality, the resort to heroin and 
the phenomenon of armed struggle were direct products of this dead end. In 
order to grasp the nature of the new situation and criticize it, and also to 
provide itself with a concrete terrain of action, the S.I. needed to change its 
tactical orientation; it needed to find tactics that would be directed towards 
resistance and, most likely, a new type of non-vanguardist organization, one 
that would regroup the survivors of the shipwreck of the expectations of the 
radicals and forge connections with the workers who were still participating in 
wildcat strikes. 


In July, the ridiculous concluding episode of the Italian Section took place. 
Far from the madding crowd, in a tempestuous meeting at Sanguinetti’s 
summer residence in Sperlonga, ostensibly convened for the purpose of 
clarification, Salvadori expelled Sanguinetti for “the resurgences of idiocies with 
respect to his life, smug self-assurance and even conceptual debasement”, that 
is, for everything and for nothing, without providing any concrete reasons. In a 
letter he said: “As for the reasons, there isn't a particular one, because they exist 
all together.” The incident was greeted with perplexity in Paris, with the 
aggravating circumstance that Sanguinetti gave no signs of life; it was as if he 
intended to make it understood that he accepted his bizarre exclusion without a 
word of complaint. In a second letter, despite the fact that he obscurely claimed 
that “rather than seeking the sanction of a single concrete fact to explain his 
expulsion, you have to see the need to reject his very existence at its deepest and 
most tangible level”, a phrase that was taken as a joke, Salvadori recited an 
extensive litany of detailed accusations, one more ridiculous than the other: that 
Sanguinetti put on airs as if he was a great nobleman, that he had consumed a 
half liter of grappa at one draught, that he was romantically enthralled with a 
little girl, that he had taken off on a motorcycle at 140 kilometers per hour, that 
he had abandoned himself to la dolce vita... All to dissimulate his real motive, 
that is, Sanguinetti’s indelicate behavior with regard to Angeline Neveu — a 
former enragé and Patrick Negroni’s ex-girlfriend — with whom Salvadori had 
fallen in love, and the fact that Gianfranco was two-timing her with another girl 
named Connie, “just like Vaneigem”. Debord was in Spain at the time, 
travelling in Castile with Pierre Lepetit, and was apprised of the affair by 
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telephone: from Segovia he weighed in against Salvadori. In Paris, the 
situationists decided, on August 7, at a meeting convened to address the issue, 
to exclude Paolo. Viénet, however, the most indulgent of the situationists, was 
chosen to interview Salvadori and obtain his explanation first hand. First he 
went to Rome, and heard Salvadori’s testimony about “[Sanguinetti’s] very 
existence at its deepest and most tangible level”, and then to Milan, where 
Salvadori added some finer points to his arguments. It was all very Kafkaesque. 
While he was there Vienet finally heard Sanguinetti’s side of the story, and 
conveyed it by letter to the entire S.I. Angeline, on that afternoon on July 27 in 
Sperlonga, spent two hours hurling bitter accusations at Gianfranco, and only 
stopped when he walked out. Paolo remained silent throughout almost the 
entire meeting. As soon as he was alone with Angeline, she told him that she 
wanted Sanguinetti expelled from the S.I. That was when Paolo decided to 
exclude him. Then he spoke with Viénet and he thought that he had convinced 
him to support his position, which Viénet was compelled to deny. Vaneigem 
commented humorously to his comrades: “The farce of the lover who is 
unhappy at having been retrospectively cheated by her man. Here we are made 
to look the fool twice over; once for trying to mediate in lovers’ quarrels, and 
again for having done so without knowing anything” (letter dated September 6). 
Recapitulating the whole business, an indignant Debord wrote to Sanguinetti on 
September 8: “We must have done with metaphysicians in the SI, who survive in 
and for real inactivity, and who are only really active at the moment in which 
they have the occasion to deploy some monstrous error, which is the only thing 
that impassions them. Shame and misery!” In the same letter he also expressed 
his personal opinion “that we cannot currently maintain a phantom Italian 
section”. Salvadori traveled to Paris in order to defend his cause, but no one 
believed him when he denied the role played by Angeline, and he met with even 
less success when he tried to justify his unilateral decision to expel Gianfranco 
with the silly excuse that Gianfranco had accepted it as a fait accompli. On 
September 22 he was definitively given his walking papers. In Paris, Sébastiani 
and the enragé Pierre Lotrous met Patrick Negroni at the Taverne du Régent, on 
the Place de Clichy, to judge the conduct of Angeline, who was also present. As 
far as she was concerned, it was a “Stalinist show-trial. I was accused of every 
crime on earth. I was infuriated when I left, and I cried like a baby on the Metro. 
I didn’t understand any of it, I didn’t know what I was being accused of. What 
were they thinking? The whole thing had gotten a little out of hand.” She was 
judged to have been guilty of sowing discord and further contact with her was 
forbidden. Viénet, Riesel and Sébastiani were not really impressed by what 
Sanguinetti had said and thought that his passive and irresponsible conduct 
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merited his being excluded as well; if we are to believe the testimony of Yves 
Raynaud, Vaneigem shared this view. Debord, however, supported Sanguinetti 
and thus pulled his chestnuts out of the fire. Paolo was still included among the 
“estimable comrades who no doubt can bring some notable contribution to 
subsequent moments of the revolutionary process of this time” (“Notes to Serve 
as a History of the SI from 1969 to 1971”). 


The Italian Section died in a most pitiful and ridiculous way, although a less 
indolent Sanguinetti mitigated his dishonor by publishing one last manifesto in 
October, “The Workers of Italy and the Revolt of Reggio Calabria”, redolent of 
the workerist idealism of the time. From then on he was a member of the 
French Section, in which he aligned with the November 11 Tendency, 
constituted by Debord, Viénet and Riesel in order to break with “the ideology of 
the S.I.”, refusing to accept any “response that is in contradiction with the actual 
practice of the person who formulates it”. Sébastiani, instead of joining the 
November 11 Tendency, submitted his resignation, as did Vaneigem. No one 
paid any attention to the American Section. Xavier Urdanibia, who was 
attending meetings of the SI with the intention of forming a Spanish Section, 
was scandalized by the “ritual of humiliations and excommunications”, and 
never attended another meeting. In April 1971, by which time both Viénet and 
Riesel had been excluded, and J.V. Martin was missing in action in Denmark, 
Sanguinetti and Debord wrote the “Theses on the S.I. and Its Time”, the 
concluding act of the S.I. Sanguinetti’s presence in France was not appreciated 
by the Gallic authorities; he was expelled from France in July of 1971. As a 
result, his “Correspondence with a Publisher”, in which he settled accounts with 
the Feltrinelli publishing house, bore the signature of the Italian Section. In 
1972, Perniola wrote a long article that was published in the journal, Agaragar, 
of which he was editor-in-chief, in which he demonstrated his extensive 
knowledge of situationist theory and practice. In his conclusion he asserted the 
incapacity manifested by the situationists with regard to the reconciliation of 
radical subjectivity with the program of the workers councils, the experience of 
direct democracy. In his view, the S.I. was obliged to retreat within itself, while 
attempting “to form ephemeral national sections that reproduced in a 
caricatural form all its own defects while it was at the same time proclaiming the 
historical need for their supersession”. Thus, “its inability to make a concrete 
contribution to the formation of a councilist organization caused the S.I. to 
return to the point from which it had never really moved, in pure, unsuperseded 
artistic subjectivity, in the exclusive sectarian possession of the ideal totality”. 
The persons against whom these arguments were aimed were not at all pleased. 
In 1973, Salvadori’s Italian translation of The Revolution of Everyday Life [Traité 
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de savoir-vivre a l'usage des jeunes générations] was finally published; this was 
the sole “notable contribution” that could be attributed to him. The 
counterculture publisher, Arcana (whose editor-in-chief was Simonetti) 
published “Terrorism and Revolution”, the title of the Introduction to a new 
edition of the Coeurderoy’s libertarian classic, Hurrah!!! Ou La Revolution Par 
Les Cosaques. Despite Debord’s disapproval, the text got a lot of attention, as the 
question of violence was the hot topic of the moment. Eduardo Rothe returned 
to Italy and once again contacted Debord. He was in Florence in 1974 when 
Debord encouraged him to go to Lisbon to participate in the “carnation” 
revolution. By the time he returned to Paris, all kinds of disagreements put an 
end to their relationship. In the summer of 1975 Sanguinetti brilliantly 
synthesized the analyses of the Italian Section in a scandalous True Report on 
the Last Chances to Save Capitalism in Italy, which led to police investigations 
that forced him to publish “Proofs of the Nonexistence of Censor by His 
Author”. He was beginning to be targeted by judicial conspiracies, whether to 
implicate him in the bombing at the Piazza Fontana, or in arms trafficking. He 
was a “marked man” and he was being watched by the forces of repression. In 
February of 1976, the French police apprehended him while he was attempting 
to cross the border on a night train and deported him to Switzerland. Debord 
wrote a note of protest in an ironic, magisterial tone, which Champ Libre 
published as a paid notice in the February 24 issue of Le Monde. In that same 
year, Sergio Ghirardi and Dario Varini, members of the editorial board of the 
magazine Puzz, published a good anthology of situationist texts that included 
the texts of the pamphlet, “On the Misery of Student Life...” and the leaflet, “Is 
the Reichstag Burning?” In Genoa, a group of radicals undertook the task of 
producing a mimeographed translation of the twelve issues of the journal, 
Internationale Situationniste. There can be no doubt that the most important 
phenomenon of that era, the accelerated conversion of the dominant values of 
the past into new values based on a kind of repressive tolerance, which was 
especially promoted by television, passed unnoticed as a result of the strategy of 
tension that was implemented by the system. The dissolution of popular 
cultures and the destructions of classes as they had previously existed, with their 
morality, their folklore, their customs and their internal relations, passed 
unnoticed due to the terrorist attacks carried out by fascists, the bloody outrages 
perpetrated by Mafia networks, the manipulation of the armed struggle and the 
devious activities of the secret services, which turned Italy into a veritable 
laboratory of the counterrevolution. A counterrevolution on the surface 
concealed another counterrevolution that was being carried out in the depths, a 
less noisy counterrevolution, but more effective, based on a tacitly approved 
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permissiveness that embraced everything from clothing styles to drugs. The 
project of domination was not undertaken to restore the bourgeois society of 
the postwar years, but to consolidate a motorized consumer society thanks to an 
impressive culture industry, terrorism and immersion in private life. The so- 
called Movement of 77 was the last serious revolt against this new type of 
society. It was destroyed by the biggest police raid in the history of Italy, and 
alienation broke every kind of resistance with new cultural models that were 
individualist, playful, escapist, and hedonist, models that were taken from the 
dissident movements themselves thanks to the efforts of ideologues like 
Foucault, Deleuze and Guattari. In the absence of a coherent critique—the 
spread of situationist and radical communist ideas was not capable of 
producing one—the manipulation of desires and the suppression of reason 
paved the way for neo-fascism, modernized clericalism, the in-depth renovation 
of Stalinism and financial globalization. The years have passed by and some of 
the actors in the historical drama reviewed above have since died; others have 
maintained their dignity, while still others have faded away or taken up comedy, 
since everyone knows that it is amidst pride, wisdom, negligence, misery, 
intelligence, betrayal and character that... sic transit gloria mundi. 


Miguel Amoros, August 2009. 


The original version of this essay, written in 2009, was published as the “Introduction” to 
Textos completos de la seccién italiana de la Internacional Situacionista (1969-1972), tr. 
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extensively revised and updated by the author in December 2017 [Translator’s note] 
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August 2009 


The Voice of His Master 


The Spatial Restructuring of Capitalist Society and Its 
Consequences 


We live immersed in a process of the globalization of space, that is, of 
complete submission of space to the laws of the global economy, which is why it 
is often the case that, in the cities and towns marginalized by contemporary 
economic flows, there is no lack of voices shouting that we should begin 
swimming in it as soon as possible. 


The panacea of the economic curse is almost always a macro-infrastructure: a 
highway, a mega-port, a high-speed train station, a tourism complex... The 
voices of the local oligarchy are sometimes joined by the voices of the mass of 
wage workers, convinced of the blessings of development. They say that 
“progress” is necessary, that this is the way that we can emerge from 
“backwardness”, that there will be “jobs” and therefore “money”. The ruling 
interests, those of the ruling class, are always presented as general interests, and 
the more firmly it rules over the population, the greater will be their 
identification with those interests. At the present time, when the penetration of 
capital reaches all the domains of human activity, individuals think the way 
capital wants them to think: they do not really exist, except as an abstraction, 
because they are not really thinking; their thought has been programmed. When 
they speak, we hear the commodity promoting its world. In order to use 
concepts like progress, backwardness, work or money, without succumbing to 
the platitudes of the language of our leaders, we have to understand their real 
meaning, and in order to do so we have to situate ourselves outside the usual 
way of thinking of domination. To think, or to exist, is to question. 


First of all, we have to ask ourselves about the real meaning of the 
construction of a large-scale infrastructure project, since, after all, it will 
generate a large demand for labor, although it will be a temporary demand and 
the jobs will not be high-paid positions, and will under optimal circumstances 
result in a higher level of consumption among the wage workers, a more 
extensive commodification of their lives, or, which amounts to the same thing, a 
growth of “the middle class”. The population as well as circulation will increase, 
and there will be more urban development, shopping malls and hotels will be 
built, more cars will be sold and new bank branch offices will be opened. A new 
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lifestyle will be imposed, more motorized and more consumerist, with more and 
more indispensable technological prostheses, etc., whose consequences in the 
form of traffic accidents, heart attacks and suicides will be reflected in the 
statistics. And we will also have to reckon with the fact that this infrastructure 
will have a negative impact on the environment and will lead to a greater level 
of artificialization of the natural world. 


Social inequality and anomie will also increase, that is, there will be a higher 
degree of social decomposition, with all its necessary consequences: corruption, 
standardization, atomization, exclusion, violence, neurosis, fear, surveillance, 
racism... 


The production of wastes and pollution will also increase, along with noise, 
detentions of undocumented immigrants, thieves and drug dealers, real estate 
speculation and other ways to get rich quickly, and political corruption, and it 
will exacerbate the decline of health standards, education and public assistance, 
etc. These are evils that are inherent to capitalist development, which are bound 
to happen, anyway; infrastructure development will only accelerate their 
emergence and contribute to their intensification. Large-scale infrastructure 
projects are demanded by capitalist globalization, by the new international 
division of labor, in which circulation and “flows” predominate over production 
and places. They help to put the old metropolitan areas “on the map” by 
converting them into nodes of the international commodity network. Capital, 
master of space, restructures it by adapting it to the needs of the moment. 
Under global capitalism, both independent institutions and autonomous 
administrative bodies, as well as local markets, become obsolete. The old cities 
are transformed into impersonal urban agglomerations in permanent 
expansion, places for entertainment and consumption on a grand scale, 
veritable black holes that absorb energy, commodities and lives, settlements 
without public space, without time, without history or any culture of their own, 
transparent, thematized, simplified. This is the result of a victory; that of capital. 


The end of a stage based on the industrial economy linked to national 
markets under state protection and supported by the trade unions has 
disorganized space, reducing it to disconnected fragments, without any 
function. While the old metropolitan areas fight for a place in the globalized 
economy, attracting corporate headquarters and trying to monopolize 
managerial and executive functions, the shattered pieces of the urban and 
territorial system that surrounds them must once again gravitate around their 
vicinity seeking to make contact with the international “flows”, that is, to 
become integrated in the metropolitan conurbation by offering space and other 
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facilities for the globalization of their economies. The smaller cities and the 
countryside, in decline and “backwards” because they suffer from the 
consequences of the cessation or relocation of productive activities, have to 
survive — they have to accumulate capital — in the vicinity of the nodes of the 
global network. This is why they have no other recourse other than to demand 
their share, their infrastructure, in order to be incorporated into some suburban 
highway network. 

In the periphery of the conurbations an all-out war is being waged by the 
globalized economy, one that demands an increase in the rate and a higher 
degree of territorial destruction. 

It would appear that salvation comes from the pitchfork. To dismantle the 
“progressive” discourse and unmask the interests that hide behind it is now an 
unavoidable task. Human happiness and freedom will be the work of those who 
have known how to avoid what our leaders call “development”, “progress” and 
“work”. 

When it is the fruit of conscious resistance, “backwardness” is revolutionary. 

Miguel Amorés. 
August 2009. First published in Al Margen, 
Publicacion de debate libertario, no. 71, Fall 2009. 
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Original text: 
“La voz de su amo 
La restructuracion espacial de la sociedad capitalista y sus consecuencias” 


Published in: Miguel Amor6s, Perspectivas Antidesarrollistas, 
Editorial Germinal, Valle Maipo Bioregion, Winter 2012. 
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January 2010 


The Cunning Art of Destroying Cities 


On the Totalitarian Tendency of the Urban Phenomenon 


The city is a particularly revolutionary model of human settlement that first 
appeared between 3,000 and 4,000 B.C. in Mesopotamia. The real Eden was a 
city, not a garden. Writing, mathematics, the arts and sciences, and real 
democracy were born there, along with the ideas of liberty and revolution, 
unconventional sexuality, poetry, history and philosophy; but there, too, 
bureaucracy, hierarchy, classes, standing armies and money first appeared. 
Pausanias refused to call any aggregation of buildings that did not have a plaza 
or public buildings a city, that is, any town that did not have public space, a 
space for the direct participation and intervention of the citizenry, or any an 
area for community politics (the word politics comes from polis, the Greek 
word for city). For in the city, government, justice, festivals, markets, theater, 
thought, ceremonial and pedagogy, that is, all the activities that were considered 
to be public activities, took place in the open air or in places open to the public. 
The city’s boundaries were precisely defined by an urban precinct protected by 
ditches and walls. 


There was a clear distinction between the city, the exceptional form of 
inhabited space, and the non-city, the countryside, which was the more usual 
form of inhabited space. 


Keeping these criteria in mind, no urban center of our day can be considered 
to be a city, since none of them has public spaces. Traffic circles have replaced 
the open squares and green zones have replaced the public gardens, testimonials 
to a past that has been theoretically and practically rendered a tabula rasa, while 
a series of highways and bypasses mark the successive stages of the frontier of a 
temporarily interrupted urbanizing wave. The totalitarian city arises from the 
destruction and absorption of the rural space; it is only distinguishable from its 
surroundings by the density of buildings, which is always increasing; it has no 
gates or boundaries, only successive layers of multi-lane highways, veritable 
tentacles by means of which it engulfs the entire territory in a lethal embrace. As 
opposed to the variety and originality of the streets and plazas of the traditional 
city, the modern version features the vulgarity and monotony of juxtaposed 
districts. As opposed to the beauty of the traditional city’s architectural forms 
that expressed a love of life and for everything human, the modern city offers 
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nothing but the monstrosity of monuments that are claimed to symbolize 
progress and modernity. The decisions concerning the life of their inhabitants 
are made behind closed, and even armored doors, often in private buildings, 
guarded by armed thugs and surveillance cameras. Nothing happens that does 
not have a price, not even the great sport-cultural spectacles that define the 
advent of modern cities: you have to pay to have access to these events; you 
always have to pay to get inside. Everyday life takes place either within a vehicle, 
or else in a dormitory-residence that is like a bomb shelter. 


If a death in the city was always accompanied by a manifestation of public 
mourning, in the totalitarian metropolis death is a private affair of no 
importance that only concerns the deceased. 


Life and death are so similar that they can hardly be distinguished. 
Generalized insensitivity is the result: the living dead are concerned with neither 
the sufferings of others, nor with the air that they breathe. 


In the framework of infinite expansion, the rural territory loses its historic 
patrimony, its own laws, its local traditions and its signs of identity, in order to 
become an amorphous satellite of the central conurbation. In reality, it is a 
territory considered as a building site for residential or infrastructural 
construction or a place to merely pass through on one’s way to another 
conurbation; in short, it is an extension of the metropolis to which the latter’s 
lamentable conditions of survival and its special way of understanding progress 
are transferred: its high cost of living, consumerism, traffic jams, unhealthiness, 
neurosis, noise, pollution and industrial food. No longer is the inhabitant of 
such a place characterized by the love of liberty, solidarity or class vengeance, 
but by the virtues of the modern city dweller, that is, fear of one’s neighbor, race 
hatred and manipulability, fascist political conditions. In reality the territory 
can be defined as the interstitial space between two conurbations, and as such it 
is destined to be destroyed by the infrastructures of rapid transportation and the 
concentration of the dispersed population. The rationally occupied territory, 
that is, one with a low population density, ideal for the rural way of life, is 
unviable for the capitalist economy. They crunched the numbers and it turns 
out that life in the country is not bountiful with regard to monetary profit; its 
inhabitants must be concentrated around a shopping mall and recreation 
facilities, shut up inside their houses and plugged into their televisions. 


This might be bad for the inhabitants, but it is good for real estate 
speculation, the automotive and construction industries and tourism; and it is 
therefore good for the economy, which has the last word. 


Real urbanism arose with the industrial revolution. 
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Throughout the history of the city, it has endured the blows of totalitarian 
powers, but never before had its elements been trapped in an abstract social 
relation, never before had their lives been completely mediated by things, 
whether commodities, work or money. This began to take place with the rise of 
the bourgeoisie to power. If the first bourgeois urbanism proclaimed the city as 
the privileged location for the accumulation of capital, it is only when this 
function was declared to be the only one for which the city exists that we can 
speak of totalitarianism. From the formal domination of capital the city passed 
under the real domination of capital. I have called this stage developmentalist 
urbanism, because it was in this historical stage that was the prelude to the 
fascist metropolis that the priority of economic and urban growth was elevated 
above any other consideration. This development was sealed by a social pact 
between the local political bosses, the national business leaders and the trade 
union leaders, and provided thirty glorious years of profits and transformed the 
dangerous classes into domesticated masses. The leading bourgeois families 
yielded their commanding positions to managers and executive cadres. From a 
society of producers, we underwent a transition to a society of consumers; from 
an industrial economy, to a service economy; from a national capitalism led by 
the state to a global capitalism directed by high finance. 


Urban developmentalism is a period of transition that made its debut with 
the annihilation of peasant agriculture and concluded with the crisis of 
industry. From that moment on, all problems are reduced to their technical 
dimension, especially urban issues. Henceforth, politics, the economy, law and 
morality shed their autonomy and would only be addressed from the 
perspective of technique, in the name of progress and of the future, understood, 
of course, as technical progress and a technical future. 


When technology is raised above all ideological discourse and occupies a 
central position, all questions are resolved technologically. Technological 
modernization is the key for overcoming all obstacles and the fundamental 
criterion for modernized truth. Opposition to technology, on the other hand, 
defines the social enemy, the reactionary, someone who is “anti-system”. 
Freedom exists in only one sense, that of technics: anyone is free to buy a car 
and has the right to speed; going slow and walking are subversive acts. Technics 
is not neutral; it is a tool and a weapon, and as such serves those who possess its 
secret, concerning those who will be connected or disconnected, those who 
decide its application. That is, its serves dominant power, the power of 
domination. It is its marriage with capital that has placed it at the service of 
oppression, determining its evolution and its continuing development, as well 
as its transformation into a religion. Technics is simultaneously the condition of 
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existence and the religion of the depoliticized, domesticated and frightened 
masses. Once this stage has been reached, technics is totalitarian. Not because it 
affects the totality of life, but because it ravages everything in its path. 


It recognizes no limits, since it does not recognize the supremacy of the 
human. Even a shortage of resources, the pollution of the environment and the 
degradation of life serve it as a stimulant. There are technical solutions for 
everything, and no others are necessary. With regard to our present topic, 
totalitarian urbanism, we may say that it technicist, that it follows the laws and 
principles of technology, and just like technology, it functions by destroying 
everything that came before it in order to reconstruct it from scratch on the 
occasion of every innovation. 


Under the dictatorship of technology the problem is not that labor has 
become precarious: existence itself has become precarious. Once the proletariat 
of the factories was liquidated, the productive forces, now eminently technical, 
are essentially destructive forces. 


Urbanism is also a destructive force. Economic growth, which can only be 
based on technical means, imposes, thanks to the machinery of urbanization, a 
permanent state of war on the territory and its inhabitants. This is why the 
architects and the urbanists will have to be judged as war criminals. 


And that is why those who try to adjust to and accept a negotiated 
destruction end up betraying the noble cause of the territory. 


The anti-developmentalist struggle and the struggle for the defense of the 
territory is the only one that poses the social question in its totality, since now 
more than every before it is a struggle for life. It is the class struggle of the 21st 
century. This struggle cannot be understood to be harmonious with an 
unquestioned capitalist model; it is inconceivable outside of the horizon of de- 
urbanization and territorial self-management. Only on those fields where the 
battles against urbanizing barbarism will be fought shall the winds of freedom 
blow that were expelled from the primitive cities and the fertile lifeways that 
characterized agrarian culture will be able to rearise. Hic Rhodus, hic salta! 


Miguel Amorés. 


Text based on talks, debates and interviews held on January 7, 8 and 9, 2010, at Radio 
Black Out, at the Libreria Calusca in Milan, at the Pasquale Cavaliere Hall in Turin, and at 
the Ex Pescheria de Avigliana (Val Susa). 


Source: LibCom.org 
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Original text: 
“El taimado arte de destruir ciudades 
Sobre la tendencia totalitaria del fendmeno urbano” 


Published in: Miguel Amor6s, Perspectivas Antidesarrollistas, 
Editorial Germinal, Valle Maipo Bioregion, Winter 2012. 
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Winter 2010 


The Trauma of Curtailing Economic 
Growth 


“Frequently, we are overwhelmed by an impression, until we are free to 
reflect, and this rapid and changeable meditation, in its agility, penetrates 
the intimate mystery of the unknown.” 

(Kierkegaard, The Diary of a Seducer) 


Irrationality rules the world. Individuals relate to one another by way of 
things that impose their rules from outside them: commodities, money, 
technology.... In the society to which they belong their labor serves to produce 
increasing profits for particular individuals, not to satisfy real collective needs, 
so that they seem to be ruled by a concrete type of economic activity: a market 
economy whose metastases deplete natural resources, exacerbate social 
inequalities and destroy the planet. The gulf between the world as it currently 
exists and the world as it should be is total and the promise of the future 
deserves nothing but contempt. The rule of reason points backward, to a golden 
age; thus, previous forms of society and the state are dusted off and hauled out 
of the attic as less unjust and irrational solutions and become fashionable. Some 
propose a return to pre-urban stages of civilization (primitivists); others, a 
return to the nation-state and the capitalist conditions of the postwar era (the 
civil society movement); finally, others, by way of organic farming, “fair trade” 
and “ethical banking”, want to return to the earliest stage of capitalism, that in 
which use value was separate from exchange value, and concrete labor was 
separate from abstract labor (the back to the land movement). 


A society of pulverized classes 
that exists as the object of capital 


The developmentalist or Fordist stage of capitalism produced phenomena of 
déclassement among the workers that were accentuated with the productive 
restructuring that brought an end to that stage; globalization did the same thing 
to the middle classes, after throwing them into the pit of credit. The subsequent 
generation of the proletariat and the mesocracy are horrified by the threat of 
exclusion, the fate of those whom the economy no longer needs due to its high 
productivity and its intensive exploitation of the workers in the “emerging” 
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countries. However, the will to reorganize society according to different norms, 
the desire for a change in the ways of thinking, production and consumption 
that is today sporadically manifested in the so-called “social movements”, does 
not have an impact on proletarian action. The working class has lost its memory 
and along with its memory it has also lost its customs and its existence. The 
initiative has shifted to the déclassé petty bourgeois elements, to the students, 
office employees, government employees and, in general, the social groups in 
the process of proletarianization, the losers in the game of globalization. The 
concealment of the class struggle that is the product of the defeat of the working 
class, together with the patent evidence of the environmental crisis, allows these 
elements to present themselves as the representatives of the general interest, 
manufacturing for the occasion a thought recuperated from critical fragments 
of the fruits of the real struggles of the past. They concoct an ideology, a stew of 
ideas that are completely disconnected from any action as well as from their real 
origins, which reflects the idiosyncratic position of these losers, with one foot in 
one world and the other in another world, a position characterized by the 
rejection of class struggle, the rejection of revolutionary methods, faith in the 
existing institutions and indifference towards history, details which confer a 
new style on their protest that is diametrically opposed to that of the old class 
struggle. For these losers capitalism is not a system in which individuals relate 
to one another by way of things and survive by submitting to labor, enslaved by 
consumption and indebtedness, a situation that arose at a particular moment 
and can disappear at another moment; the system as they understand it is not 
based on a particular social relation based on private property in the means of 
production, but is “a creation of the mind”, a mental state whose “imaginary” 
must be decolonized by means of spiritual exercises. It is therefore necessary to 
avoid traumatic situations: forget about storming the Bastilles or assaulting the 
Winter Palaces; we should instead immerse ourselves in “relational” milieus 
where tranquil and amiable psychological conditions prevail, which some have 
defined as “feminine”. At the pole opposite from May ’68, confrontations with 
the police no longer stimulate one’s desire for making love, nor does one find 
the beach that lies beneath the paving stones. The barricade does not show the 
way forward. All of that stuff is for tough guys, a way of being too “masculine”. 
The “convivial” way does not seek confrontation because it does not recognize 
enemies; it is based on disrupting people’s attitudes—which are not, of course, 
constructed by history, but are only stuffed full of the “imaginary”—not with 
the labor of negation, but with the good vibes of the evangelist. 


The main crisis is the crisis of class consciousness 
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According to mesocratic idealism, the world is irrational and unjust because 
it has not been governed correctly, because humanity has not been provided 
with a definitive truth, or else because it has not been exposed to a “natural law” 
such as, for example, that of the anti-growth movement, which is so simply 
condensed into Latouche’s eight “mistakes”. The violent antagonism between 
the classes appears to have been pacified and semi-dissolved in multiple minor 
oppositions: consumerism vs. frugality, squandering vs. eco-efficiency, global 
vs. local, waste vs. recycling, industrial food vs. self-sufficiency, the private car 
vs. the bicycle, growth vs. anti-growth, yang vs. yin. The passage from the 
former to the latter must be made with simplicity and without traumas; the new 
order will be implanted far from the masses, gradually and from the outside, by 
way of pedagogy and example, thanks to austere marginal experiences and fiscal 
reforms. The anti-growth movement is for its followers the “truest” truth, which 
is why it will be sufficient to apply it in small doses and to “articulate it 
politically” so that its virtue will conquer the world. As an absolute truth it is 
subject to neither space nor time; it is not seen as a historical product gestating 
in previous stages of the capitalist crisis, responding to a determinate 
development of social classes and their conflicts. Memory, however, clarifies for 
us the meaning of the anti-growth adventure in search of the idealized reign of 
the declining middle class. To begin with, the anti-growth movement has 
nothing new to contribute. It is a mixture of bio-economics, indigenous 
ideology and the civil society movement. From the first it derives its economic 
principles; from the second, its social principle, “conviviality”; from the third, 
its political principle. Anti-growth is, of course, an idea open to a wide array of 
experiences and currents; Enric Duran and the anarchosyndicalists are not the 
same thing as Attac, the post-Stalinists and the NGO crowd. However, precisely 
due to the fact that it did not arise from a concrete social praxis but rather from 
a claque of experts and professors—something that is made all the more 
apparent by its ideological nature—the remedy of curtailing economic growth is 
an all-purpose panacea. The most perspicacious among its devotees are inspired 
by the self-organization of the marginal neighborhoods of the conurbations of 
the Third World such as La Paz, Oaxaca and Niamey, but there are those who 
point to Cuba as an example of what it means to survive “within the parameters 
of sustainability”. With a model like that it is not surprising that the anti-growth 
movement, by opting for “the world of the communist parties”, a parasitic 
world par excellence, thus highlights one of its most suspect features, something 
that pleases Carlos Taibo and Fernandez Buey. In a convivial atmosphere, the 
more convivial we are, the more we will laugh: the anti-growth movement is 
just as compatible with the eclectic and positivist Marxism of the universities as 
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it is with liberation theology or libertarian municipalism. Anyone can interpret 
it according to their tastes, putting the accent on some ideas and discarding 
others, giving it a particular cast or passing it through a filter, without thereby 
being able to conceal its reactionary function as the false consciousness of the 
reality of certain classes that have gone to pieces. 


No way out 


All the supporters of the anti-growth movement speak of leaving the 
economy, although the way they propose to accomplish this does not pass 
through the stage of a revolution, not even through an economic disaster. But 
they still want it to pass for a way out. For them, the destruction of capitalism is 
not the precondition of change. Capitalism must be “civilized”, it must pass 
through the door, rather than being dispensed with, with the indispensable aid 
of automation and the internet, “convivial” tools that “attack the reign of the 
commodity” (Gorz) and help us to create “convivial and thrifty autonomous 
spaces” replete with “relational goods”, thanks to whose attractiveness our 
imagination will be decolonized. It is therefore not a matter of replacing one 
system with another, much less of doing so by means of violence, but of creating 
a good system within an evil system, which will coexist with it. When the 
proponents of the anti-growth movement speak of a way out of capitalism, they 
are usually referring to a way out of the “capitalist imaginary”. A change of 
mentality, not a change of system. Furthermore, they think that a change of 
system, which entails the destruction of bourgeois democracy, the socialization 
of production, the elimination of the market, the abolition of the wage system 
and the disappearance of money, would engender “chaos”, which is 
“unsustainable” and in addition would have the defect of not putting an end to 
the “ruling imaginary”. We are a long way from taking the road towards what in 
other times was called socialism or communism. What they seek is simpler: they 
want to put capitalism on a diet. There cannot be the least doubt that its leaders, 
encouraged by the success of a “solidarity economy” to which the state 
transferred sufficient means and, forced by the depletion of resources and the 
scarcity of cheap energy, will be convinced of the need to enter “into a socio- 
ecological transition towards reduced use of raw materials and energy” 
(Martinez Alier). The millions of unemployed persons who will be created by 
this transition will have to pack up their computers and march off to the 
countryside, as the designees to participate in an infinite number of “new 
activities”, a measure that will follow from an “ambitious program of 
redistribution” including a “basic guaranteed income” (Taibo), which will only 
be within the capabilities of state institutions. As an attempt to find a way out of 
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capitalism without abolishing it, once it has to discuss action and proposes to 
enter onto the terrain of deeds, the anti-growth movement converges with the 
old, abandoned social democratic project of abolishing capitalism without ever 
actually leaving it behind. If an abrupt end to capitalism is a form of “traumatic 
curtailment of economic growth” that is inconsistent with a “sustainable 
curtailment of economic growth” (Cheynet), what would they say about putting 
an end to politics? Even if there is no other politics besides the one that 
perpetuates the course followed by the economy and therefore that of economic 
growth, they cannot conceive of any other way of “implementing” the measures 
that are necessary to deal with an “egalitarian transition to sustainability” than 
that of “recovering prominence as political communities” (Mosangini), for 
example, by way of “a programmatic proposal for the elections” (Jaime Pastor). 
Thus, the anti-growth movement can question the economic system that they 
have renounced any intention to destroy, but they can never question its 
political byproducts, the parties, parliamentarism and the state, convivial and 
spiritual instruments wherever they exist. Although at home they are always 
talking about “recovering spaces for self-management”, when they leave home 
they demand the creation of “participative democracy”, that is, the surveillance 
and counsel of institutions and corporations with regard to urbanization and 
infrastructure, in order to exorcise the specter of radical protests in defense of 
territory. 


The state is the apparatus of mediation 
between capital as a whole and individual capitals 


From the civil society movement, the ideology of curtailing economic growth 
retains intact the panic-stricken fear of conflict, the love for new technologies 
and support for the “democratic” state. The civil society movement previously 
followed the statist path in its demands for financial taxes and regulation. In the 
countries that are called democratic because they conceal their totalitarianism, 
an alleged subject emerges from the ruins of the proletariat: the “citizenry”. The 
latter is the disguise used by the lumpenbourgeoisie to present the social 
question not as a response to the practices of a ruling class that owns the world, 
but as a problem of taxes and civil rights, effectively obstructed or curtailed by 
emergency laws necessary for the functioning of the economy, which is 
gradually becoming a war economy. Citizens’ action would not consist in 
abolishing class differences, equalizing the pay of officials, questioning the 
existence of hierarchies, or even less in demanding a generalized expropriation; 
it would consist simply in “re-politicizing the public sphere and reminding 
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consumers that they are first of all citizens” (Jorge Reichman). To emphatically 
assert that another capitalism is possible, and to petition the state like good 
voters for new laws that would guarantee the rights that were violated and a new 
tax system that would repair the damage done to society and the environment. 
For the civil society movement, neither politics nor the state has a class 
character nor is either part of the mechanism of exploitation; they are neutral 
spaces that can be placed at the service of common interests in such a way that 
they can be controlled by watchdog agencies and monitoring commissions. 
Against this fixed conviction, the disturbances and commotions that 
accompany popular mobilizations are not arguments “that weigh in the scales of 
debate” and must be condemned in favor of peaceful and festive 
demonstrations, dialogue with power and elections. 


Despite their differences, there is no major contradiction between the civil 
society ideology and that of the anti-growth movement, but rather a logical 
continuity. Both are expressions of the mentality of the middle classes in two 
distinct stages of capitalism. The civil society movement corresponds to a 
period of expansion, where there was speculation for everyone. The civil 
society-oriented middle classes did not bite the hand that fed them money; this 
is why they were optimistic and opposed to attacking an economy that seemed 
to be working; it was only a question of making it more ethical with 
institutional regulations and controls that would preferentially be in the hands 
of the “real left”. They did not want to modify the political system, but only 
rejuvenate the contents of its political programs; they wanted to put the party of 
the state back together again. They refused to form a separate party in order to 
make these goals more precise; they watered-down their Keynesianism and 
instead of being “against globalization” they were in favor of “a different kind of 
globalization”. Meanwhile, the only thing whose rate of growth was in decline 
was social consciousness. When the horizon darkened, the series of financial, 
stock market and real estate crises that resulted from the expanding bubble of 
the economy entailed disastrous consequences for the “citizenry”, deep in debt 
and with its imagination focused on a second home and vacations in Cancun. 
For the first time in many years there was a negative growth rate, but one that 
took the form of an economic recession, rather than that of a liberated 
imaginary. The fracture precipitated by the crisis did not affect only those who 
always pay the price of such things but also affected their employers, whose 
sources of credit also dried up. The markets of the excluded and indebted shot 
through the roof. The fear of situations like the Argentinian “playpen” became 
palpable. The return of a strong state that would patch the holes with money 
and create jobs was offered as a solution. The discourse of climate change put 
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the horrors of nuclear energy in the shade. “Peak” oil set in motion the 
renewable energy industry. The ruling class itself had to reconsider the 
Keynesian “alternative” and green industry, the only possible avenues for 
immediate economic growth. Capitalism took a serious turn towards 
“sustainable” development, supported by an ecological movement that 
renounced challenging capitalism, and thus an ecological movement that was 
ecologically ineffective. A change of such magnitude with regard to the 
capitalist paradigm, or more precisely, an ecological state of emergency, the first 
chapter of a war economy, entailed important alterations in production, 
consumption and lifestyles, changes that affected the losing classes. The 
moment had arrived for a parting of ways with one particular kind of capitalism 
and to allow oneself the luxury of declaring one’s opposition to capitalism. 


The destruction and reconstruction of the planet form 
part of the capitalist valorization process 


Confronted by a ruined middle class, millions of unemployed and a truly 
disturbing economic outlook, the civil society project was ridiculously tepid. 
Capitalism stole its thunder by advocating a green state within a green 
economy. Ecological catastrophism had found adoptive parents in the highest 
levels of the state, enriching the language of the latter. Leaders reappeared who 
were supporters of imposing limits and even, over the long term, of moving 
towards a capitalism without growth, such as was recommended almost forty 
years ago by the experts of the Club of Rome. The anti-growth milieu received a 
flood of supporters who wanted to drive the movement forward: hence the 
pressure to abandon the debate among experts (in order to “exercise the 
citizenry”) and individualism (or “curtailment of economic growth in one 
village”), whether by creating a political party or in its absence a “movement”, 
or by proposing new institutions and occupations. For the present, the new 
horizons of the economy and of politics do not converge with “the reformist 
transition program” of the anti-growth movement, which is still in diapers, but 
they are undoubtedly beginning to come closer in their positions. The capitalist 
leaders are aware of the fact that incorporating criteria of sustainability into 
economic management is the best guarantee for the survival of business. The 
goals of an employers’ program called “Corporate Social Responsibility” are “to 
integrate economic, social and environmental features in employers’ activities 
and to include them in their strategy”. You would think you were reading Le 
Monde Diplomatique. On the other hand, decision making is beginning to 
migrate back towards the sphere of the state, as the latter is to some extent 
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reassuming the responsibility for defining the general interests, which is 
injecting more realism into anti-growth hopes for a “democratic control over 
the economy by politics”. It is possible to reach an understanding with the 
capitalist order. Employers, politicians, and fans of the anti-growth movement, 
some staying inside without leaving, others leaving without staying inside, all 
basically agree to emphasize the metabolism of the economy and taxing damage 
to the ecosystem “without reducing the well being of the employees”. All 
therefore agree on the need to reinforce regulations, pay for the “carbon debt”, 
foster new technologies, increase public investment, recycle wastes, 
“democratically administer” the territory, and, above all, to accept certain 
restrictions on consumption, which will have to based no longer on abundance, 
but on rationing (energy rationing, for example). From any angle, the solutions 
take the form of disciplining individuals as consumers, reeducating them in 
thrift, austerity, recycling and making them pay higher college costs and taxes. 
As for automobile drivers, they will be offered subsidies for purchasing less 
polluting cars, but they will be obliged to pay tolls to have access to city centers 
and parking lots. As for workers, they will be prepared for sharing the work, 
wage reductions, relocation to rural areas and creative leisure. Finally, the need 
to maintain entire sectors of those who have been excluded from the labor 
market will allow for a resurgence of marginal experiences like cooperatives, 
urban gardens, home schooling, community based entertainment, barter, 
sustainable transportation, etc.; that is, we will have to find a way to guarantee 
the existence of a tolerated and even protected marginal economy, a “third 
sector” that will enjoy, by means of fiscal and administrative measures, some 
scraps from the benefits of the “real” economy. 


Anti-capitalist violence 
or the destruction of the human species 


Many of the ideas set forth in the works of the anti-growth movement are 
interesting and comprehensible in a context of revolt, and are even more 
understandable in the works of the authors from whom these ideas were 
originally taken. They do not comprise a coherent whole, since their social basis 
is not coherent. Given the “diversity” of persons, groups and sectors of the 
movement, which have entered into various levels of compromise with 
domination, mediation by way of practice is replaced by confusion and 
arbitrariness. All of them share the common feature of fleeing from that 
essential factor of knowledge known as revolt. All of them fear the trauma of 
revolt. Anti-growth is an umbrella under which positions that cannot possibly 
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be unified take refuge: some limit themselves to camping out on the fields of 
pedagogy, others insist on insinuating themselves into politics and trade 
unionism, and the rest obey the call of the earth. Each position reflects the 
concrete interests of a particular social group, distinct and even opposed to 
those of other groups, since the class in which they act is not an authentic class, 
but a pile of pieces of other classes. History presents enough examples of the 
only material that can unite fragments of this type: fear. A movement lacking 
clear interests and whose strategy is undefined, driven by panic, can only 
function in the service of other interests, which are themselves of course quite 
visible, and as part of another perfectly defined strategy: in the absence of a real 
revolutionary movement, it is the interests and the strategy of the ruling class 
which call the tune. 


Many experiments in disconnection, whether or not they call for curtailing 
economic growth, are laudable, for during dark times they set an example, but 
only on the condition, that is, that they present themselves for what they are, 
more bearable ways of survival, a way to enjoy a respite if possible, but they are 
never panaceas. They are a starting point, however, because today secession is 
the precondition of freedom. Nonetheless, secession is only of value if it is the 
fruit of conflict, that is, if it is part of the subversion of dominant social 
relations. This is to say, if it constitutes a kind of autonomous guerrilla 
movement. The relation with social struggles and the practice of direct action is 
what confers an autonomous character on a space, not its existence as such. The 
peaceful occupation of factories and territories abandoned by capital might on 
occasion be praiseworthy but it does not found a new society. Isolated spaces of 
freedom, however meritorious they might seem, are not impediments to 
servitude. They are not ends in themselves, just as the trade unions were not 
ends in themselves in other historical periods, and they can hardly be 
instruments for the reorganization of an emancipated society. During the 1930s 
this role, at the time attributed to the unitary trade unions, was questioned 
because it was supposed to be reserved to the collectives and the free 
municipalities. We should recall this debate, without overlooking the fact that, 
at the moment of truth, the autonomy of each revolutionary institution, 
including the trade unions, was assured by militias and defense groups. But 
today things are different; emancipation will not be engendered by the 
appropriation of the means of production but by way of their dismantling. 
Those zones that have attained a relative segregated autonomy exist today 
precisely because they are fragile, because they do not constitute a threat, not 
because they are a force to be reckoned with. And above all, because they do not 
surpass the limits of order: in France, the greatest contribution made by the one 
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million enthusiasts of the back to the land movement has been nothing but 
“voting for the left”. In the final accounting, they, too, are taxpayers. The self- 
administered islands are not changing the world. It is the struggle that does that. 
We are not living in the era of the Phalansteries and Icarias. Direct democracy 
and self-government must be social responses, the work of a movement born of 
fracture, of the exacerbation of social antagonisms, not from the voluntary 
return to country living, and it must not take place on the periphery of society, 
far from the hustle and bustle of the mainstream, but in its heart. Space will be 
effectively liberated when a conscious social movement seizes it from the power 
of the Market and the State, creating solid counter-institutions within it. 
Finding a way out of capitalism will be the work of a mass offensive or it will not 
take place. The new just and egalitarian social order will be born from the ruins 
of the old one, since one cannot change a system without first destroying it. 


Miguel Amords. 


Published in Libre Pensamiento, No. 63, Winter 2010. 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
“El trauma del decrecimiento” 
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April 2010 


Capital, Technology and Proletariat 


The origins of the proletariat must be sought in the historical period when 
feudal society organized itself around the economy and was transformed into 
capitalist society. This happened when the rule of capital, dominant in commodity 
circulation, invaded the sphere of production by means of an “industrial 
revolution”, in which the division of labor and technology would play leading 
roles. The commodity, that is, the product that is exchanged for money, had arisen 
at various moments throughout history, always in connection with commerce, but 
had never before occupied a central place in society, and its logic had therefore 
never previously determined the social order. Not until the 18 century — the 
century of the Enlightenment — did the moment arrive when the enormous 
demand generated by the military needs of the States give birth to a new system of 
production, the factory, with its corresponding one-sided technology based on 
science and mass production. The very fact that production became the 
production of commodities is fundamental because it implies a special commodity 
that adds value to the raw material: that commodity is labor. In short, it required 
the creation of a proletariat. Capital created its antagonist, the wage worker, under 
conditions that were established by a particular technology and by a certain course 
of development pursued by the State. The industrial proletariat is also the 
offspring of both of these factors. Concretely, it is as much the fruit of the steam 
engine, as it is of the regimentation of labor in accordance with the military- 
industrial model. 


The changes ushered in during the modern era were preceded by a slow 
evolution of thought, during the course of which reason replaced religion and 
disenchanted the world. Secularized man descended from the heavens to the 
earth. The world, once it was viewed correctly, could be explained on its own 
terms, without spiritual guides. Science came to be accepted as the highest form of 
thought, displacing tradition and authority. A new faith emerged, the faith in 
progress, the belief that human betterment would be almost automatically 
achieved with the generalization of scientific knowledge and technological 
innovations. But progressivist reason was not content with the satisfaction of 
knowledge, but wanted to advance under the sign of domination. In addition to 
dominating the forces of nature and putting them at the service of the ruling 
interests, the doctrine of progress implied a goal, the complete demolition of the 
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past, which was perceived as miserable backwardness, as opposed to the future, 
which was depicted as almost a paradise. Constant change, an elementary premise 
of science and technology, was raised to the status of a moral duty. To oppose 
change was to be against progress, to advocate poverty and ignorance. The balance 
of forces tilted in favor of the machine and rationalized organization, because the 
rule over nature, in other words, progress, turned into servitude under science and 
technology. This instrumentalist mentality paved the way for capitalism and 
created favorable conditions for its development. In the new context imposed by 
the commodity, the worker was a piece of the industrial mechanism, the source of 
surplus value, and a slave of the machine. The production of commodities, and 
therefore labor, would be increasingly subordinated to rationalization and 
technological innovation. Real capitalist domination is impersonal, since its 
directors are always the mere executors, for good or ill, of rules they do not 
control. It consists in the power of things over people, or, more precisely, the 
power of abstraction over social and ecological reality, thanks to which the 
individual appears as the intermediary between things, as a secondary part of a 
mechanism, a plaything of alien laws, regardless of how this power is personified 
to its victims. This abstraction assumes a material form through eminently 
technical means. It becomes increasingly dependent on technology. Thus, 
although domination would be more and more disconnected from the concrete 
economic sphere in order to become increasingly technical in nature, technology 
itself, having grown up within the economic sphere, at the heart of the abstraction, 
would gradually be transformed into a futuristic fetish situated above classes. 
Scientific-technological criteria would be internalized, displacing ideological and 
political criteria in the management of private and public affairs. Finally, for the 
good of the economy and that of the dominant culture, science and technology 
would begin to assume the form of an ideology as guides for the organization of 
individual and collective existence. 


During its first stage, the basic contradiction of capitalism was the contradiction 
between capital and wage labor, between the bourgeois class and the working 
class. The real domination of things over individuals, which is the essence of 
capitalism, initially assumed the appearance of personal or class exploitation. 
There appeared to be an absolute incompatibility between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat despite the fact that the class struggle took place within capitalism and 
the fact that capital and labor, as two poles of the same relation, together 
constitute a special community of interests. Actually, their radical antagonism was 
the result of the commodity’s rapid penetration of society; the growth of 
capitalism outstripped the development of its corresponding juridical and political 
forms — for example, the right to vote, freedom of association and the right to 
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strike. These forms, hamstrung by the remnants of the old regime that still 
affected the classes, were incapable of mitigating the conflict. This is why the 
workers movement began by demanding not just labor reforms, but also political 
rights, and faced with the insurmountable obstacles that stood in its way, it 
concluded that there was no other way to remove them except social revolution. 
As the historical forms that conformed to bourgeois needs were in the process of 
being established, the workers movement was split over the question of methods, 
and only remained united with regard to the question of its goals. Reformists and 
revolutionaries both claimed to be pursuing the same goals, even if the means they 
utilized were different. Nonetheless, the practices of reformism and Jacobinism 
led to the creation of the labor bureaucracy and its clientele, whose existence was 
made possible by the decline of skilled trades and their integration into the system. 
In a subsequent stage of political-economic development, the workers parties, 
trade union collaborationism, Fordism, etc., revealed that the contradiction 
between capital and labor was not as absolute as it had previously appeared to be. 
Social reforms did not pave the way for the workers’ State or the workers’ 
community, but gave rise to the development of a consumer society. 


It is true that the revolutionary proletariat created communes, factory 
committees, unitary trade unions, workers councils, militias and collectives, which 
comprise the undefeated part of its movement and its legacy to future revolutions. 
However, the debacle represented by the construction of a totalitarian State in 
Russia, the defeat of the Spanish Revolution and the inter-class anti-fascism of the 
postwar era led some to question the historic role of gravedigger of capitalism that 
was once attributed to the international working class. Facts such as massive 
participation in parliamentary elections, mass consumption and the 
entertainment industry revealed a population of wage laborers who identified with 
bourgeois morality. Other realities, such as automation or the expansion of the 
service sector, highlight the widening gap that has opened up between production 
and the proletariat; in all, the existence of a class society in the process of 
dissolution, a mass society. Just as the classes were a creation of immature 
capitalism, the masses are a creation of mature capitalism. They are the result of 
the decline of the working class in the face of the predominance of technology in 
production and managed consumption. Unlike classes, masses are incapable of 
emancipating themselves. They are composed of uprooted individuals, separated 
from any kind of solidarity or relation that is not mediated by propaganda or the 
spectacle. On the social plane, this means that all life has now become private life, 
indoctrinated, surveyed and compelled to consume. In mass society, technology is 
in command; man is the raw material of the machine, the instrument by which 
one social mechanism constructs another, yet more mechanistic social 
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mechanism. The dominant values have become directly technical values, because 
technology is decisive both with regard to capital formation and the apparatus of 
power. The tendency for mass society to become a factory, a shopping mall, a jail 
and a laboratory at the same time, or, to put it another way, the will of the 
autonomous apparatus of power to become capable of determining life in 
accordance with the criteria that correspond to those four subsystems, reveals the 
real primary contradiction of capitalism, the contradiction that is generated by the 
clash between the technophile logic of the commodity and the social life over 
which it has seized control, including its biological environment. Exploitation 
does not cease at the end of the working day. All of life has been expropriated and, 
given the impact of this expropriation on the ecosystem, all of life is directly 
endangered. The contradiction reaches its climax by threatening the survival of 
the species. Capitalism, in its late stage, brings the era of instrumentalization to an 
end, the era when political, economic and moral ideals were supposed to lead to a 
technological utopia and, as a result, technology, or “dead labor”, embraces life in 
all its aspects, since the latter is unfolding in an increasingly more artificial 
environment. Cutting-edge technology is the human destiny under late 
capitalism. In such a regime, there is no other hope besides continuing on the 
course of technological innovation, although along the way, due to the demands 
of the apparatus of power—whether one calls it the technocratic oligarchy or 
simply the megamachine—all human qualities will disappear and the planet will 
be destroyed. 


The revolts of the sixties and seventies did not fail to point out the limitations of 
the old workers movement and to define the revolution as a subversive 
transformation of our entire way of life. The situationist definition, “the 
proletarian is someone who has no power over his life and knows it”, transferred 
the class struggle to the terrain of everyday life, which to some extent clashed with 
the SI’s councilist workerism, as opposed to the more coherent combatant 
communities or fraternities of the American radicals. In Europe, however, the 
industrial proletariat still occupied the center of production, and the new class 
consciousness came into conflict with the old. Young radicals often found 
themselves in conflict with the old militants in the factories. The workerist ideal 
became entirely obsolete in the midst of the widespread emergence of lifestyles 
that demanded freedoms of every kind, free experimentation and the abolition of 
all social prejudices and conventions. The last waves of the workers movement in 
response to the crisis of the modernization process were still capable of creating 
the illusion of a reprise, or a second offensive, of a kind of “workers autonomy”, 
but this was the part of the movement that suffered the most decisive defeat, while 
the movement as a whole had the potential to go much further. As long as the 
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rebellion in the factories went hand in hand with the rebellion of everyday life, 
there was a degree of rediscovery and autonomy, but this conjunction was fleeting. 
The bitter taste of defeat during the following years undermined the unrealistic 
optimism of the previous years. Institutionalization, subsidies and electoral 
mechanisms had transformed the workerist bureaucracy into a reactionary factor 
of the first order, which the minor skirmishes mounted by the radical workers 
were unable to prevent. With rare exceptions, the latter remained on the same 
terrain; the struggles over wages, working hours or job security, however 
legitimate they may have been, however violent they were and however many 
assemblies arose from their struggles, did not transgress the limits of capital, and 
therefore did not undermine the political-trade union clientelism, nor did they 
contribute to the decolonization of everyday life. They did not fight against 
capitalism, but against a specific form of capitalism, one that was undergoing a 
process of self-liquidation. Furthermore, the subsequent capitalist offensive of the 
eighties liberalized customs, generalized consumption and put an end to the 
radical outbreaks in the factories. Automation displaced the mass of wage workers 
towards construction, distribution and tourism. The trade union pact restored a 
model of vertical negotiation and obscured the class consciousness of revolts. 
Repression took care of the rest. The struggle at the workplace was definitively 
separated from the struggle for an untrammeled life without capitalist 
catastrophes. The idea of revolution was completely discredited and relegated to 
the museum of utopias. The persistent residual workerism was increasingly caught 
between the contemplation of a consumerist mass of wage workers, docile and 
manipulable, and the dream of an abstract working class, the bearer of universal 
ideals of emancipation. From then on, it barricaded itself in its ghetto and 
survived in the form of sects, with their dogmas, their symbols and their rituals; it 
ceased to be a simple ideology born from an insufficient social analysis and 
practice, in order to accommodate itself to the space reserved for it by the 
technological era. 


The consideration of labor as the element that is common to all of society, as its 
organizational principle, as advocated by the supporters of the proletarian 
revolution, amounts to presenting socialism as a regime of workers in pursuit of 
social reform by evolutionary processes that have been liberated from the 
capitalists. Under this perspective — which is that of progress, or that of the 
bourgeoisie — socialism is nothing but a corrected version of capitalism, and the 
workers movement is an agent of modernization. This journey does not require a 
lot of packing and the workerist bureaucrats chose it with their eyes open: real 
capitalism was effectively the only socialism that was possible, whether it is called 
the “Welfare State” or the “highly developed” society. According to this view, the 
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danger is not integration but exclusion, not having too much capitalism but too 
little. If in the past, socialism was often presented as the coherence of capitalism, 
now that another more “human” (and more Keynesian) version is thought to be 
possible, capitalism has proven to be the coherence of socialism. Anti-capitalism, 
if it does not want to be trapped in a contradiction, must mount a profound 
response to the forces of production and the laws of the market. Production and 
distribution of commodities will not cease to be production and distribution of 
commodities just because production and distribution fall into the hands of the 
workers, and should this take place, it will reproduce in one form or another 
precisely what it sought to destroy: bosses, private property, industry, market, the 
State. Labor, which, once embedded in a fully developed society of consumption 
can no longer constitute a community of the oppressed, is even less capable of 
serving as the basis for any kind of free society. Only life can be that basis. 


To abolish capitalism without abolishing the proletariat would be equivalent to 
reproducing another form of capitalism and, as a corollary, another ruling class, 
and another State. To abolish the proletariat without rejecting the ideology of 
progress leads to the same results. If you want to bring the reign of the commodity 
to an end, you need to abolish labor as well as the technology associated with its 
existence; in short, you must free individuals from the condition of being workers, 
you must free them from the objectivized social relation that transforms them into 
wage workers, accessories to the machine and slaves of consumption. The 
suppression of labor must take place first of all in production, but not by means of 
the collective appropriation of the means of production, or by way of automation, 
but by the dismantling of the urban-factory system and the abandonment of the 
centralizing machinery. And at the same time, this process must be carried out in 
circulation as well, but not only by means of the abolition of money and the 
market, but with the elimination of technologized leisure, that new form of labor. 
A life emancipated from labor is not a life of leisure; among other things, it is a life 
in which productive activity, the “metabolism with nature”, obeys the satisfaction 
of needs and does not determine social functioning, it does not alter “universal 
fraternity” in the least way (that is, it does not impede the reproduction of free 
social relations). The revolution aspires to nothing but breaking the chains of 
labor—especially those of technology—in order to facilitate the reappropriation of 
life on the part of individuals, by way of the free construction of all the moments 
of their lives. By putting an end to the constrictions of separate power and 
autonomous technology, by putting an end to artificialization, by putting an end 
to the manipulation of needs, eroticism, desires and dreams, life will be freed from 
barriers and impositions, and will be at its own disposal: it will escape from the 
sphere of labor and consumption, that is, of harmful phenomena and submission. 
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The relations between man and machine, between humanity and nature, or, more 
precisely, between individuals and things, will have to be reinvented, and society 
will have to be reconstructed morally and with regard to the requirements of 
mutual coexistence, without hierarchies, with the aid of a multifaceted technology 
based in agriculture, the arts and the satisfaction of real needs and authentic 
desires. To restore equilibrium to the land, to reduce the size of the cities and to 
establish new relations with the environment that are not based on domination. 
To build free communities. Paradoxically, although tradition must regulate the 
rhythms of social life, this does not mean returning to one or another moment of 
the past, but making a clean slate of the present. 

Miguel Amoros. 


Transcript of a speech delivered on April 24, 2010 
at the cooperative bookstore, Enclave Libros, Madrid. 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
“Capital, tecnologia y proletariado” 
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Urbi et Orbi 


Principles of Anti-Developmentalism 


“In fact, the Greek word polis far more nearly translates ‘pueblo’ than 
any English word, for the community is not merely a geographical or 
political unit, but the unit of society in every context.” 

Julian Pitt-Rivers, The People of the Sierra 


Now that Europe has finally been urbanized according to the American 
model of constantly expanding conurbations and suburbs, the urban culture of 
its cities has been lost. This means the end of the city and its neighborhoods as a 
community. It has been replaced with a social vacuum, intellectual 
impoverishment and creative sterility. The modern city is boring, decadent, 
standardized, depersonalized, noisy, unhealthy and vulgar. It is a nightmare that 
contradicts the idea of civilization, which is derived from civitas. Its functioning 
is the negation of what it was in its origins. The roots of the crisis must be 
sought in the period when the bourgeoisie were trying to rationalize the city and 
impose expansionist policies upon it. From then on, no resident outside of the 
proprietary class was, properly speaking, a citizen, that is, no one outside of the 
bourgeoisie could formulate an opinion, freely express it and play a role in the 
decision making process. The tools of urbanism made their contribution to this 
dispossession, against which the culture of the working class arose. 


Since then, everything has gone from bad to worse, since the slave of work is 
now the slave of consumption, and as such is so manipulated by the media, so 
isolated and so intimidated, that it is no longer possible for him, as it was for his 
predecessors, to have resort to rioting and insurrection, and he can do nothing 
but hole up in his apartment-bunker. 


2 


Globalization and the police state have horribly degraded the civic universe, 
giving rise in the metropolitan areas not to a collective subject endowed with 
autonomy and guided by reason — a class — but to a narcissistic and 
manipulable atom, amorphous and alienated by the superstition of progress. 
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Having abandoned the countryside, escaped the world of customs and forgotten 
his traditions, man — and woman — did not take a step towards freedom, but 
proceeded directly to servitude: the entire course of his life is today conditioned 
by work, administered by a bureaucracy, monitored by cameras and regulated 
by consumption. The automobile, the ATM, psychiatry, the second home and 
the shopping mall are the images of a contaminated well-being and of an abject 
freedom where the remnants of his individuality are suffocated and the links 
that united him with what is left of his class are broken. Self-repressed and in an 
extremely apathetic condition, he cannot change anything even if he wanted to, 
since he cannot even change himself. The developmentalist industrial society, 
however, does not just isolate, neuroticize and annihilate its subjects, but also 
subjugates and destroys the territory, forcing it into the orbit of the 
conurbations and condemning it to be absorbed by them. This is a double 
movement of destruction, one that is both centripetal and centrifugal. Towards 
the center, it is the transformation of the individual into the puppet of the 
economy; towards the periphery, it is the suburbanization of natural and rural 
space. With the assistance of political corruption and legal chicanery, the 
territory falls victim to real estate speculation, the depredations of the tourism 
industry and large-scale development projects, whether for energy distribution, 
warehouses, incinerators or other infrastructures. The bankruptcy of the 
national model of capitalism has led to a monstrous globalized economy, where 
corporate relocation, motor vehicle traffic, the real estate industry and financial 
engineering impose their rules. These rules appear to be enormously irrational 
because the process of globalization has not yet concluded, because the old ways 
of life and their values have not disappeared, and because the concomitant laws 
have not yet been fully developed in all their details. This new stage of capital 
displays contradictions that are typical of a too-rapid transition, to which are 
added other more profound contradictions of a structural type; and despite the 
constant political refrain in its favor it cannot be concealed that, rather than a 
new style of freedom provided with opportunities for its continuous expansion 
thanks to the new technologies and to the further development of the state 
machinery, what it entails is a new form of oppression that, by way of 
technological prostheses and its police forces, will far surpass all previous forms 
of oppression. This new oppression is not limited to exploitation at the 
workplace, but affects every aspect of people’s lives and the territory that 
shelters them, yet it only seems to become visible in struggles for the defense of 
territory, because it is only outside of the conurbations that there are enough 
individuals whose lives are sufficiently removed from consumerism, and who 
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are still capable of becoming aware of the ecological-social disaster and of 
confronting its causes. 


The contemporary city does not harbor even the slightest trace of solidarity and 
protest. The clusters of high-rise apartment buildings and highway traffic have 
swallowed them whole. There, nothing is designed on a human scale nor is 
anything done for human purposes. For a long time now, undeveloped areas have 
ceased to be public and direct communication has been proscribed. The 
technocrats who operate as the high priests of the city have imposed a design that 
could very well be qualified as cosmological, since it glorifies the deities of 
technology, progress and private interest. The new architecture and its associated 
urbanism give form to the triumph of the developmentalist myths of power, and 
are so inhuman and oppressive that it is strange that the flames have not spread 
beyond the confines of the ghettoes. The typical urban resident, however, hardly 
ever dares to protest, since he has become habituated to his miserable life and to 
his absolute lack of control over events. He is domesticated. 


And if he does take action, of course, he does not question or threaten the status 
quo in the very least. The air of the conurbation is making man into a slave, and 
that is why so many people are fleeing from the cities; as for the others, 
newcomers to the conurbation, they no longer even think about complaining. 


3 


None of the problems of the avalanche of urbanization can be solved, nor can 
any territorial imbalance be corrected, in the framework of the capitalist regime, 
or within its political-administrative order. The ecological and social disaster is 
unstoppable. Protectionist legislation, “sustainable” development plans or 
compensatory “green” taxes are of no use at all. 


The constant unhindered growth of the metropolis and the subsequent 
aggression against the territory result from a specific social formation, 
globalized capitalist society. Human time and space have been commodified, 
they have been converted into capital. Nothing can be considered to be outside 
of the market. As a result, the salvation of the territory, of life and of the city 
itself, will depend not on laws, taxes or political platforms, but on a radical and 
comprehensive regime change. In order to attain the requisite consciousness for 
this change, a long and painful succession of struggles will be necessary, which 
will give rise to a welter of ideologies, some extremist, but mostly conservative; 
some looking towards the future, the others contemplating the past; all 
transformed into the instruments of power and objectively or subjectively 
committed to capitalism. Overcoming these ideologies must be the conditio sine 
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qua non for any radical critical theory that would establish the foundations of 
revolutionary anti-developmentalism. 


4 


The situation of the territory — by territory we are referring not only to the 
land or the countryside, but to its history, its culture and its proletarianized 
population — is the starting point for any authentic struggle. In order to 
provide solid foundations for the modern social critique an understanding of 
this situation is indispensable. Critique must be extended with an openly anti- 
developmentalist activity, which is the element in which it will encounter 
solidarity, dignity, desire and the other factors of liberation, since the 
emancipated society will have to be rebuilt on communitarian foundations and 
human values. Actions will make their debut in defensive struggles, as resistance 
against aggression, self-defense, and the refusal to collaborate with the 
established order. At the same time the anti-developmentalist critique will have 
to seriously propose the alternative of separation (or the refusal to be absorbed); 
in any event, this will mean a return to the scale of the locality, which will not be 
successful unless it entails a complete self-marginalization from the economy 
and politics. The initial experiences of life on the margins are just as necessary 
as street demonstrations, since both serve as examples and perform pedagogical 
roles, and for this very reason, they contribute to the rise of anti-capitalist 
consciousness, something that is essential for any offensive operation, especially 
for the one that must dismantle the dominant political-economic apparatus and 
implement de-urbanization. 


IS) 


To reverse the process of urbanization we will have to abolish the causes that 
give rise to it, that is, the generalized use of money, the real estate market, the 
industrialization of agriculture, assembly-line production, cheap transportation 
and the expansion of credit. For example, by imposing market-based 
agricultural and livestock production, the city was able to supply its needs at the 
best price in increasingly distant markets, breaking its connections with and 
disrupting the adjacent rural areas that previously served as its source for forest 
products, agricultural goods and livestock; the regional marketplaces, meadows 
and gardens lost their reason to exist and were transformed into suburban 
districts; the countryside was depopulated for the benefit of the industrial cities 
that grew unhindered thanks, first, to the railroad, and later to the automobile. 
Production was relocated farther from consumption, and the workplace was 
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moved farther away from the residence. The private vehicle bears the greatest 
responsibility for the appearance of exclusively residential dormitory towns and 
occupies more than two-thirds of the space in the chaotic metropolitan areas. 
The circulation of commodities and executives demanded an ever larger 
infrastructure, leading to a tentacular growth of the metropolis, whose linear 
pattern is best exemplified in Spain by the Mediterranean coastal conurbation, 
and whose radial pattern is best exemplified by Madrid. 


The conurbation elevated to the megalopolis — a limitless agglomeration of 
buildings — is the most genuine product of capitalist globalization, and only a 
collapse of the economy, caused by a natural catastrophe, the fall of a national 
government, a revolt, an energy crisis or a financial crisis, or a combination of 
some or all of these possibilities, can stop it. Such an occasion will be the 
moment for a social offensive that, by destroying all hierarchical structures, will 
create a situation suitable for anti-developmentalism and for the ways of life 
that it advocates. 
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Society will have to be rebuilt in accordance with the priorities of a moral 
economy that is not separated from other activities and that will not impinge on 
the egalitarian social relations established by a regime of true freedom, that is, 
one that favors local self-sufficiency, collective interests and horizontal political 
structures. 


It will be an economy of subsistence rather than of accumulation, one in 
which barter will take precedence over exchange mediated by money and 
equilibrium will prevail over expansion. Keeping in mind the fact that it is 
cheaper to cultivate a garden than to shop at the supermarket (and it is also 
healthier), or to produce electricity at home rather than to buy it from a 
corporation, and, in general, that two-thirds of the goods and services required 
by a family could be produced more efficiently if they were produced locally, 
that middlemen are not necessary and less motor vehicle traffic will be needed, 
such an economy would not be so hard to create. We must also note, however, 
that although traditional agriculture would prevail in that kind of economy, not 
everything will be resolved by assuring the food supply through the integration 
of agriculture with animal husbandry and forestry. Such an economy will also 
have to respond to the needs for hydrological and energy resources, transport, 
shoes, clothing, housing, health and sanitation, education, art and culture. The 
creation of cooperatives, networks and informal markets for equitable 
exchange, will not be more important than the creation of schools, libraries, 
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health clinics, renewable energy sources, irrigation systems, public 
transportation facilities and self-defense militias. In the enemy camp, the 
conurbations require a very large amount of motor vehicle traffic (which 
implies a considerable waste of energy), constant provisioning on a vast scale, 
prompt disposal of wastes, an enormous administrative bureaucracy and a large 
number of social service, legal, financial and other types of personnel. A 
cessation or shortage of any of these things will make the conurbations unviable 
over the short- or the medium-term. Interrupted or irregular provisioning, a 
significant decline in the production of fossil fuels, power outages due to a 
technology that is too centralized and uniform, etc., will cause the conurbations 
to enter into decline and then it will be relatively easy to reverse the 
proportional importance of the urban and the rural. 


ri 


A household-based economy requires a self-sufficient, decentralized, 
integrated and diversified territory, one that is cultivated by means of a poly- 
technology that is adapted to the nature of the land and oriented towards the 
satisfaction of needs. Self-sufficiency does not mean autarchy, which is why at 
first demonetization might very well not be absolute, although the use of money 
will have to be restricted to the absolute minimum necessary and in any case it 
will be necessary to prevent its hoarding and its use as a source of power or of 
individual profit. 


Decentralization is obligatory for the establishment of collectivism, for de- 
industrialization and for the successful initiation of local production. 
Integration, or de-zonification, is a basic requirement for harmony between the 
country and the city, or to put it another way, for the non-hierarchical 
reunification of the space of the city with its surrounding region: its principal 
instrument is regional planning, obviously of an anti-developmentalist kind, 
since the reestablishment of balance between regions will not depend on a 
redistribution of capital, but on the interpenetration between the territory and 
its inhabitants. Plans for development invite plundering, waste and dictatorial 
methods, while anti-developmentalist plans are devoted to facilitating rational 
resettlement and a generous exchange with nature thanks to the rational use of 
resources, climate, topography, knowledge and traditions. Diversification allows 
for savings with regard to transport costs and therefore with regard to energy, 
besides the fact that it reduces dependence and instills autonomy. 


The abundance of public goods and services typical of collectivism will 
certainly imply a scarcity of private goods and services, but living in a free 
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community will in any event compensate for the sacrifice of superfluous 
consumption, the suppression of useless services and the disappearance of 
industrialized leisure. The highest priority of a free society is not individual 
well-being derived from private profit, but collective happiness, which can only 
be maintained, on the one hand, by preserving both the environment and 
emancipated society, and on the other hand by preserving the symbiosis 
between them. 


8 


After our rapid sketch of the process of ruralization, what about the city? The 
city, properly speaking, must be reborn from the ashes of the conurbation and it 
must redefine itself in relation with its rural surroundings, since it will have to 
be supplied from the latter and, as a result, will have to produce for and 
exchange products and services with its rural hinterland. 


City life is different from that of any other civilized way of life, since it 
represents the most effective historical attempt to refashion the world in 
accordance with the highest human aspirations and desires. Today, however, it 
is more than problematic for freedom to flourish in its domain. Too many 
people are looking for this freedom too far away from the cities and too many 
changes are necessary. For them to act in concert the inhabitants of the city 
have to share enough common interests; this will only be possible if they 
manage to abolish the political and social distances between them, if they 
reduce the size of the city, if they learn a trade, if the factory is replaced by 
household labor, if the agora is re-established ... or, viewed from another 
perspective, if production, labor and political management are integrated with 
the festival, consumption, defense and culture. Taken separately, none of these 
activities can constitute a coherent and satisfactory way of life. Authentic life, 
however, cannot be cut off from any of them. On the other hand, abstracting 
from the details, the city does not have to host every kind of permissible 
industrial and commercial activity, since the latter can be distributed 
throughout the countryside, situated near their raw materials and integrated 
with agrarian activity. For this very reason, the city can be the site of gardens 
and can create natural corridors. The downfall of the conurbation will at first 
solve problems such as housing, but those related to transportation and 
assembly or general administration will only be solved with the restructuring of 
the overall dimensions of the urban space, along with the repopulation of the 
historic urban downtown areas. Nine-tenths of the structures in the 
conurbations will have to be demolished in order to be able to recreate human 
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and civilized conditions in the cities. The public spaces of promenades, streets 
and squares will have to be restored, liberating them from consumerism, 
tourism and standardized leisure, so that they can recover their communitarian 
functions. Each conurbation will have its own process of decomposition, 
according to the magnitude of the contradictions that it causes to flourish and 
the intensity of the conflicts that it generates. In view of what is already 
beginning to take place, urban disintegration will generate high levels of 
violence and the proliferation of gangs. Whether this will result in a free 
community or a class-based and authoritarian social formation will depend on 
the degree of consciousness and determination attained during the unfolding of 
this process, as well as on the de-urbanizing and anti-state strategies that are 
implemented in the territory. Win or lose, the one thing we can rely on is that 
nothing is certain; we will have to await the collective subject engendered by 
devastation, and today’s struggles seem to indicate that the ingredients for the 
creation of this subject will be mixed outside of the conurbations, but not too 
far from them. 

Miguel Amoros. 


Notes for talks at the Ateneu Llibertari L’Escletxa (Alacant), September 25, 2010, 
and for the group Los Glayus (Oviedo), October 7, 2010. 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
“Urbi et Orbi 
Principios de antidesarrollismo” 


Published in: Miguel Amor6s, Perspectivas Antidesarrollistas, 
Editorial Germinal, Valle Maipo Bioregion, Winter 2012. 
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October 2010 


Defense of the Territory or Co- 
Management of Its Destruction? 


A free society will be a mostly rural society; the conurbation is a strictly 
capitalist social formation that is incompatible with the advent of freedom and 
is unviable in economies without markets. These two verities lead us to consider 
the revolutionary transformation from completely new perspectives. That is 
why, when we are speaking of organic agriculture, food sovereignty or self- 
sufficiency, that is, the positive side of anti-developmentalism, it is necessary to 
indicate the framework within which the latter will emerge, the concrete 
situation of the territory. 


In a society that is on the path of total urbanization, the territory is converted 
into a vacant, available space; a general reserve of space at the mercy of the 
metropolitan decision-making centers. In the new stage of capitalist 
development oppression has transcended the dimension of time and has 
become spatialized; the social space is the creation of capital and obeys its logic. 
The exploitation of the territory now plays the same role that the exploitation of 
labor played in the previous stage, but for optimal performance, places not only 
have to be filled with commodities, but certain formal changes are necessary 
that would adapt the specificity of the territory to the economy and not stand in 
the way of the unlimited expansion of the urban cores. These changes, besides 
the fact that they trivialize existence in the countryside, foment population 
flight, the abandonment of agriculture and surburbanization. This, let us say, 
final campaign of capitalist rationalization is endowed with the corresponding 
juridical instruments: laws that favor urban activity, agricultural taxes, zoning 
laws, municipal reforms, the use of eminent domain legislation, executive 
orders, comprehensive procedures, infrastructure development plans, etc. 
Furthermore, globalization creates a new ruling class linked to the political, 
financial and corporate management of space rather than that of the private 
property of the means of production; a class that was born from the 
transformation of the bourgeoisie after the defeat of the workers movement and 
the decomposition of the traditional classes. 


This is a class in constant motion that develops within the international 
division of labor and induces a global territorial reorganization, or, in other 
words, it is the class that is responsible for constraining the territory to fit the 
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capricious whims of the world market. From its perspective, any resistance to 
the market constitutes a “step backwards” and any instance of adaptation, 
“progress”. The existence of an autonomous peasantry would therefore be the 
quintessence of backwardness, and its extinction, the greatest achievement of 
progress. The regional governing bodies constitute the first link in the chain of 
the deregulation of the uses of the territory, for the tertiarization of the 
economy, and therefore for the rapid globalization of local resources. These 
changes are financed thanks above all to the surpluses produced by real estate 
speculation; thus, the shift of capital from industry, agriculture and mining to 
services results primarily in the construction of houses, highways and vast 
infrastructure projects. The countryside has ceased to be the source of food in 
order to be transformed into a mere source of land, leaving the door wide open 
to population concentrations, industrial agriculture and “environmental 
reconversion”, with increasingly catastrophic results for the territory and its 
inhabitants. The land is no longer the crucible where the identity of individuals 
and their community is forged. 


The colonization of the territory by the commodity has been producing 
conflicts since the seventies, but they did not occupy a leading role in the anti- 
capitalist struggle until much later, when the consciousness of the combatants 
began to overcome the obstacles of environmentalist opportunism and 
workerist maneuvering. Indeed, both the environmentalists as well as the 
workerists attacked globalized capitalism in the name of a previous capitalist 
formation, since liquidated, in which the trade unions, the factory assemblies 
and the green parties played the role of counterweight to the unilateral 
requirements of the market. One more turn of the screw of suburbanization, 
however — and of mass culture — and the territory was standardized, or 
ordered in accordance with the criteria of maximum profitability, and became 
the scene of an identical lifestyle, where consumption was interpreted to be the 
definition of earthly happiness and was therefore considered to be almost a civic 
duty. Its compromise with institutions and businesses engaged in the controlled 
degradation of the territory discredited environmentalism, while the 
disappearance of the factories quenched the last embers of workerism. 


The working class condition corresponds with urban society; wage labor is 
unthinkable in the traditional rural world. This condition, however, which 
previously served to consolidate a class, has undergone a _ powerful 
transformation in fully urbanized society, which has led to the dissolution of 
class consciousness and to the creation of masses of people immersed in 
anomie. With or without consciousness, however, the labor conflict no longer 
transcends the limits of the system and therefore does not question it. It does 
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not even question the existence of the conurbation. And the same thing goes for 
environmental issues. 


The territorial conflict, on the other hand, does. An autonomous and 
liberated territory is something that is radically incompatible with the capitalist 
order, something that cannot be said of the defense of the environment, wage 
levels or jobs. It is also incompatible with masses of urban wage laborers. The 
defense of the territory has an anti-capitalist and deproletarianizing content that 
is hard to deny and revealed an essential characteristic that definitively 
distinguishes it from the workerist and green platforms, at the same time that it 
denounced their ineffectiveness and obsolescence. This defining characteristic 
was anti-developmentalism. The battle for the territory rejected a basic dogma 
of capitalism and of workerist socialism, the development of the productive 
forces, that is, unlimited growth — both in its pure form as well as its socialized 
or “sustainable” forms — as an obligatory way of addressing and solving social 
problems. To the contrary, such growth aggravated those problems. The 
totalitarian reconstruction of social space as a new class project violates the 
territory and necessarily creates more problems. Protest, so often without 
leaders, cannot but spread and intensify, which is why its deactivation has 
become the main objective of the ruling class. Then the policy of domination 
was changed, from complete intolerance to the partial recognition of the 
conflict and negotiation. Thus was born “participatory democracy”, the tool 
with which a false mediating subject could be manufactured from the ranks of 
self-proclaimed committees, platforms and social pseudo-movements — the 
delegation of the citizenry — and in this way protest was imprisoned on local 
stages, fragmenting and isolating it. Participatory democracy was invoked 
expressly for the purpose of sabotaging the rebirth of a social consciousness of 
the territory, preventing the appearance of a real historical subject. Primo Levi, 
in The Drowned and the Saved, mentions a grey zone between the Nazi 
executioners and their victims that was composed of all kinds of collaborationist 
prisoners, thanks to whom the concentration and extermination camps could 
be administered. In view of the fact that the contemporary colonization of the 
territory is being carried out with methods that are in perfect correspondence 
with a hierarchical, bureaucratic and authoritarian society, it is not at all 
mistaken to establish a parallel and to speak of a grey zone composed of all 
those who seek compromise formulas between territorial aggression and 
territorial defense. 


Anyone who has any experience with civic commissions and local platforms 
will, mutatis mutandis, be able to recognize himself today in the words of Levi, 
entering the “lager”: 
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“... all of them, with the exception of those who had already gone through an 
analogous experience, expected to find a terrible but decipherable world, in 
conformity with that simple model which we atavistically carry within us—‘we’ 
inside and the enemy outside, separated by a sharply defined geographic frontier. 
Instead, the arrival in the Lager was indeed a shock because of the surprise it 
entailed. The world into which one was precipitated was terrible, yes, but also 
indecipherable: it did not conform to any model; the enemy was all around but also 
inside, the ‘we’ lost its limits, the contenders were not two, one could not discern a 
single frontier but rather many confused, perhaps innumerable frontiers, which 
stretched between each of us. One entered hoping at least for the solidarity of one’s 
companions in misfortune, but the hoped for allies, except in special cases, were not 
there; there were instead a thousand sealed off monads, and between them a 
desperate covert and continuous struggle. The brusque revelation, which became 
manifest from the very first hours of imprisonment, often in the instant form of 
concentric aggression on the part of those in whom one hoped to find future allies, 
was so harsh as to cause the immediate collapse of one’s capacity to resist.” 

The grey zones are formed of those who, accepting the rules of the political 
game of oppression, seek protection from the aggressor state while each one of 
them dissimulates his self-interest with a mouth full of slogans such as rights of 
the citizenry, candidates, voluntary austerity, recycling, “de-growth”, the new 
culture of the territory, social economy, alternative model of regional 
development, etc. The context is certainly favorable for a human type that has 
emerged from the decomposition of the middle classes, particularly degenerate, 
easy to corrupt, ambitious and frustrated, sly and inclined to engage in 
backdoor deals, priests and philistines, greedy for power and at the same time 
servile. It is precisely this kind of person that populates the intermediate 
stratum between the oppressed and the oppressors, the kind that brags about 
being an environmentalist, is active in his trade union and belongs to some local 
group. The concept of the grey zone makes politics in a really concentration- 
camp type of society more intelligible and vice-versa, the political life of 
totalitarian domination can be better understood by way of the birth and 
development of the grey zone. This zone must contain and dissolve conflict, 
whether by channeling it towards electoralism, or towards the courts and futile 
negotiations. In every case it submerges conflict in the spectacle, controlling 
debate and reducing the real protagonists to the category of the public. 


The greys concede a great deal of importance to the communications media 
in this transfer of reality to the stage of the “culture of yes, but”, which is not 
only more adapted to the needs of domination, but which also forges a more 
functional type of submission. 
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This explains the playful environment that accompanies the media 
instrumentalization of conflict, since such an euphoric state of mind is the most 
vulnerable to the unilateral message, and therefore the most adequate for 
assimilation in the spectacle. Thus, the grey zone of civil society collaboration 
works hand in hand with the police, the psychologists and the experts of social 
democracy in order to make society appear to be without contradictions, 
transparent, a level playing field, satisfied, festive, ecological and cheerfully 
contestatory. “Transverse” participatory mechanisms are intended to assure that 
survival in increasingly more toxic and degrading environments does not 
tarnish the rose-colored image of the pseudo-conflicts or generate a detectable 
level of questioning. 


Participation must reeducate the individual as a voting citizen, convinced 
pacifist and “responsible” consumer committed to the environment, not incite 
him to think or rebel. 


By means of the complete separation between the base of protest and its 
representation and by way of the explicit condemnation of self-defense, an 
attempt is made to emasculate conflicts, which are invariably destined to drown 
in the sewers of the state, or the cesspools of the self-proclaimed “representative 
democracy”. No one should fool themselves; the movement dominated by this 
grey zone is not, nor does it claim to be, an enemy of parliamentarism but is 
instead its effective auxiliary. This is why it is not at all contradictory to find in 
its ranks militants from parties and trade unions, a few local councilmen, and 
even some mayors, since what they contribute to this movement is their skill in 
self-limiting conflicts and silencing radical expression from within. They have 
to prevent debate from leading to anti-developmentalist conclusions, and the 
struggle from leading to confrontations; in other words, they have to prevent 
discussion from concluding in the extra-institutional elaboration of general 
interests that would give the defense of the territory perspective and resolve in 
opposition to capitalism. In fact, this participatory and group-related grey zone 
has gown almost as fast as the conflict itself that it parasitizes, encouraged by the 
existential vacuum, anomie and confusion provoked by the generalization since 
the eighties of the urban consumerist way of life. The zeal for consumption — 
like the zeal for voting — burst forth in a frantic hedonist climate that required, 
to sustain its momentum, a minimal amount of mental activity, an erased 
memory, and a suspended intelligence. 


No one is spared from this atmosphere; that is why not even the most openly- 
anti-developmentalist struggles, the fight against the TAV in Euskal-Herria, the 
defense of the Galician coastal areas or the opposition to the MAT in Catalonia 
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have been exempt from the influence of a grey zone that, when it does not 
undermine them from within, preys on them from without. The problem of the 
greys, however, is that the dominant system, which can hardly do so with the 
expenses granted by the state, are even less capable of operating with the costs 
of an agreement that serves to neutralize the conflict. 


A fortiori, it is not capable of financing a territorial bureaucracy that is 
minimally credible that could effectively co-manage the process of 
environmental and social destruction; consequently it does not disdain the path 
of media criminalization, fines and trials. 


This will not cause the grey zone to disappear. Its work will simply not be 
institutionalized, it will be done for free. 


In the domains of late capitalism social anomie largely renders the work of the 
collaborators unnecessary, since domination can easily repress protests because it 
almost never has to face real movements, but only radicalized minorities. When 
revolt, however, undergoes its first outbreaks, the grey zone is an indispensable 
resource for governments, which are compelled to exchange their image of 
pseudo-democratic moderation for another more aggressive, and even pseudo- 
revolutionary, one, which in critical moments are often embodied in the figure of 
a supreme leader or chief, such as Morales, Ortega or Chavez, for example. The 
savior “who speaks like the common man’, “with the simple folk who must speak 
their mind”, that is, with the most submissive and manipulable population, 
indicates that the social crisis has reached a turning point that requires the 
replacement of the traditional political bureaucracy by another one created ex 
novo from the ranks of the state. The populist regimes need a general mobilization 
of society for the pursuit of a program of growth and linking up with the 
globalized economy that the traditional political apparatus of the ruling class is in 
no position to carry out. Once the usual mechanisms of control and 
representation have failed, an appeal is made to an extensive patronage network 
that fulfills the function of a satellite base movement. 


A duplicate of the party of order. A grey zone that then acquires by 
cooptation the status of a new class responsible for carrying out important tasks 
of demoralization, disruption and disorientation in order to induce a state of 
mass anomie with very low levels of consumption; the grey zone must weave its 
own web by unraveling the social fabric where it has failed. 


Its third-worldist development constitutes a stimulus of the first order for its 
counterparts in the first world. Contemporary collaborationists, including 
professional anarchists like Michael Albert and Noam Chomsky, 
enthusiastically became the best propagandists and even the informal 
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ambassadors of populism. Often celebrities, intellectuals and wannabe 
politicians become interpreters and champions of the populist discourse, since 
the pseudo-radical hot air of famous personalities supplies it with topics, myths 
and references with which an identity that the western grey zone has always 
lacked can be consolidated. After rummaging around in this storage room, the 
greys can emerge enlightened enough to place themselves in the hands of 
reaction disguised as revolt. The grey zone, now that it has been endowed with a 
discourse of indentity, undergoes the transition from being spontaneously 
reactionary, to being consciously reactionary. 


We can conclude that the grey zone, the space occupied by collaborationism 
that separates the exploited from the exploiters, is a necessary complement of 
domination, but only becomes indispensable at moments of serious social crisis, 
when repression does not work, the parties are discredited and it is of the utmost 
urgency to ideologically disarm the revolt in such a way that it cannot successfully 
constitute a revolutionary subject. Only then can it be institutionalized; only then 
can it form part of the state bureaucracy and therefore comfortably perform the 
task for which it is destined. Because only then do social conditions that make a 
totalitarian universe possible, conditions that have always been there, become 
obvious and are displayed in all their horror, assuring the continuity of the 
destructive process against the threats of revolution. 

If the defenders of the territory do not want to end up as members of an 
administrative partnership managing the catastrophe instead of overcoming it, 
then they have to unmask the greys from the very beginning, who incubate 
betrayal and lie in ambush in every conflict. Concerning such people, Rosa 
Luxemburg often quoted the following Biblical passage: 

“Ah, if you were at least hot or cold! But since you are neither one nor the other 

but lukewarm, I spit you out of my mouth.” 
Miguel Amorés. 
Text reconstructed from talks given at the CSA Sestaferia of Gijon, on October 8, 2010; 


at the Espacio Libertario of El Ferrol, on October 12, 2010; 
and at the Jornadas de Agroecologia in Valladolid, on November 13, 2010. 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
“3Defensa del territorio 0 cogestién de su ruina?” 


Published in: Miguel Amoros, Perspectivas Antidesarrollistas, 
Editorial Germinal, Valle Maipo Bioregion, Winter 2012. 
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October 2010 


The Territory Has Been Absorbed by 
the City — The City Must Be 
Absorbed by the Territory 


In the globalized and urbanized world rural space properly speaking does not 
exist; it is entirely dependent on the city, whether as a reserve of urbanizable 
space, or as the stage set or dump for the urban area. The rural space has no 
autonomy; a territorial arrangement imposed from the city designates its 
function and its destiny, according to the quantity of surplus value expected 
from it. The urban explains the rural and not the other way around. 


Nor can one speak of a specifically rural way of life, since the habits, customs 
and behaviors of the countryside are those that are typical of urban life. 
Agriculture suffered the blows of modernity and industrialization a long time 
ago, but what is taking place now is not simply a mere turn of the transgenic or 
hydroponic screw on agrarian production, but the non-agricultural use of rural 
land. At the present time, the rural areas are not the remnants of what has not 
yet been urbanized, nor are they even a suburban periphery; at most they can be 
considered as the interstices within standardized society, but not in the sense of 
fractures or discontinuities, but as integrated blank spaces. With globalization, 
urban expansion made a qualitative leap, going from a consequence of 
capitalism to a presupposition for capitalism. The colonization of the territory is 
no longer a result, but a necessary precondition for capitalist social relations. 


Community under the empire of global capitalism is impossible, since it is a 
pre-capitalist formation and at the present time any feature that displays such a 
character has been erased; the smallest detail of everyday life fell under the 
influence of capital, embedded in its mechanisms of value production and 
determined by its technology. 


Both the working class culture that once subsisted in the most refractory 
neighborhoods of the cities, as well as the traditional peasant culture that survived 
in the most remote places, are disappearing. And along with these cultures, the 
working class and the peasantry also disappeared as structured and active groups. 
They have been replaced by unconscious, fragmented and uprooted masses. The 
processes of demographic concentration, standardization, bureaucratization and 
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accumulation of power consecrate the limitless metropolis or the conurbation as 
the only form of living on the territory, at the same time that they dissolve the 
remnants of tradition, the bonds that endowed a concrete social group or class 
with cohesion. 


The contradictions between bourgeoisie and proletariat, or country and city, 
have lost their explosive negativity but they have not entirely dissipated; they 
are preserved and superseded in the new framework of capitalism, that is, they 
are perfectly assimilated and integrated. The urban way of life is conditioned 
not only by work, but by consumption, mobility, surveillance and control. 
Urbanism is equivalent to non-communication, artificiality, repression, cultural 
underdevelopment, multiple dependencies and moral poverty. The conurbation 
is therefore synonymous with regression and banality. 


It is not just that rebellion is impossible outside of a tiny ghetto, but that not 
even the least degree of freedom can be practiced within such a place. In the 
urban systems the degree of complication attained requires highly developed 
bureaucracies, sophisticated technologies, extreme hierarchies and police 
apparatuses that are operative in real time, and an executive class of experts, 
mandarins and prison wardens that renders any kind of self-government, direct 
democracy or self-organization unviable. In the conurbation, freedom is a 
crime. It is excluded by the technology of the market. 


A project for liberation cannot be founded on the self-management of the 
conurbations, but on their dismantling. Thus, the construction of the realm of 
freedom is a process of ruralization, which by no means implies the search for a 
new equilibrium of the market, the promotion of rural businesses at the expense 
of urban ones, but the abolition of the market, in other words, the establishment 
of a non-commodified economy and technology. 


Both require a refounding of the community outside of the metropolitan 
area, since the establishment of a natural and extra-economic way of life is 
implausible in the conurbations. 


The community needs to reproduce itself on the basis of alternative 
technologies and a certain degree of separation from the city, a non-capitalist 
mode of functioning whose first step might very well be the self-production of 
food. The social question is re-posed in agrarian terms, but this has nothing to 
do with the usual peasant trade unionism or with the financing of agricultural 
exploitation, or in general, with a rural population that is equally subject to 
capitalism and therefore a satellite of the conurbation, but with the dissidents 
from all areas who are in search of air that is less enslaving. 
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However, flight to the countryside, the agro-ecological option, self- 
sufficiency in consumption, barter or cooperation are never enough, since up to 
a certain point a subsistence economy can coexist with a market economy, and 
can even fit in quite well with the latter in critical periods like the present. It 
does not have enough of a negative dimension, it is not saturated with the 
negativity that has been displayed, for example, by the revolts of the suburbs. 


It is not possible to store up enough flammable material to burn the bridges 
that unite the liberated spaces with the co-management of the social disaster, 
because their practice does not point beyond passive resistance. For the 
economy of dissidence to provide a subversive content that could give 
credibility to an emancipatory project, barriers have to be erected against the 
conurbations, and, if possible, the latter must be made to recede. A certain de- 
urbanizing capacity must be possessed and this can only be provided by the 
defense of the territory. 


The territorial conflict entails a profound impulse directed against the market 
economy that is lacking in a self-sufficient and diversified communitarian 
economy, since this is the only situation that can generalize local problems, that 
is, that can transform particular interests into general interests that are 
incompatible with the interests of the economy and power. It would be 
engaging in mystification, however, to claim that the conflict, such as it is 
currently expressed, is of great concern to domination. On the one hand, it still 
has not displayed all of its destructive potential — it has not yet attracted 
enough people to its cause — and on the other hand, there are too many people 
who are located within the system and are attached to their specialty or work 
directly for the dominant order. 


The defense of the territory will not contribute to the dissolution of this order 
if it does not arouse the passionate involvement of a good number of those who 
are affected; if it does not manage to convert moral indignation into anti- 
developmentalist consciousness; if it does not transform territorial aggression 
into disaffection with the system. Only thus can the defenders distinguish 
themselves from those who from their same old trenches fight so that 
domination, with the requisite political and economic reforms, can be 
perpetuated. The social decomposition of the conurbations will undoubtedly 
bring allies, especially from among those who are excluded by the series of 
economic crises. They must become conscious of their responsibility for the 
creation of the infrastructures by means of which the defense of the territory 
will penetrate the conurbations and carry the war into the enemy’s rearguard. 
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Miguel Amords. 


Text compiled from notes for talks presented in La Corufia, on October 13, 2010, 
at the CSO “La Casa das Atochas”, and in Leén, on October 17, 2010, in the CCAN, 
organized by the “Louise Michel” bookstore. 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
“El territorio es absorbido por la urbe - 
la urbe debe ser absorbida por el territorio” 


Published in: Miguel Amor6s, Perspectivas Antidesarrollistas, 
Editorial Germinal, Valle Maipo Bioregion, Winter 2012. 
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May 2011 


Urban struggles and class struggle 


“To change life you have to change space.” 
(Henri Lefebvre) 


There is no natural space. All space is social space; it implies, contains and 
dissimulates social relations. Social relations have a spatial existence; they are 
projected in space and are inscribed upon it by producing it. Because these 
social relations are capitalist social relations, social space tends to be the space of 
capital, its field of action and the basis of its activities. Capital absorbs it, breaks 
it up into pieces and then brings the pieces together again, evacuating it of the 
subjective and repopulating it with an abstract, submissive and domesticated 
subject. Urban society replaces and succeeds class society when capital 
completes the unification and colonization of space. It has produced and shaped 
its own, abstract, instrumental and manipulable space, and has at the same time 
produced and shaped its inhabitants, controlling their time. The difference 
between these inhabitants and the old proletarians is enormous. The latter 
possessed their own space — the working class neighborhoods — where 
everyday life, outside of the market, was governed by rules and values of a 
different kind. The new wage laborer has been emancipated from his class; he 
only orients himself within the urban space with reference to the landmarks of 
the commodity-spectacle. His everyday life faithfully reproduces the latter’s 
directives. As always, the place he occupies depends exclusively on how much 
money he makes, but unlike his predecessor, he no longer lives in a collective 
space, one that is autonomous and historical, but in an abstract space, emptied 
of meaning, one that is filled with the signs and messages of power. 


The conurbation, the constitutive element of urban society, is that space, the 
result of the uncontrolled growth of the productive forces. Within its confines 
all political and social problems are exacerbated and neutralized at the same 
time for, thanks to the blockade against experience, the loss of memory and 
isolation, the perception of social problems is becoming increasingly more 
problematic. The conurbation is a space of deranged confinement and training, 
a space that is not made for memory and daydreams, but for forgetting and 
sleeping. Like capitalism, it is built on crises: demographic, energy, financial, 
political, cultural, labor, health, environment, etc.; crisis is its medium and the 
threat of collapse its stimulus. That is why it is a totally policed and monitored 
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space, where the movements of its inhabitants are managed. In the 
conurbations, the maximum degree of preventive surveillance can be 
automated; just like commodities, the population can be traced so as to ensure 
its constant surveillance. This is a necessity once a certain critical level of 
insoluble complications and problems has been reached. The control of an 
increasingly more complex and centralized world can only be encompassed by 
transforming individuals into robots within a space which urban design and 
security technologies have rendered neutral, transparent, homogenous and 
sterilized. A space of this kind fluctuates between the sports stadium, the 
shopping mall and the prison. 


The almost mechanical domestication of individuals in urban space is being 
confirmed by the decline of workers and neighborhood struggles. The condition 
of being a member of the wage labor force no longer suffices to constitute an 
identity or define a “world”. There is no longer a real working class city within 
the official bourgeois metropolis, coexisting and standing in contrast with the 
latter. The conurbations are bereft of mystery, and they have “nothing to say”. 
In the past, neighborhood groups aspired to integrate outlying districts of the 
city into the urban world by demanding basic services and utilities. They did 
not question the urban model; they wanted to be a part of it, but on the basis of 
equality with the downtown districts. Now, however, the urban struggle cannot 
stop there, merely changing the stage scenery of slavery; it must question the 
very existence of the conurbation itself, it must de-capitalize it. A basic principle 
of anti-developmentalism says that a society full of capital is an urban society, 
which is why a society without capital must be an agrarian society. From this 
perspective, a liberated urban space would therefore have to be a de-urbanized 
space. This does not mean the disappearance of the city, which has already been 
accomplished by the conurbation, but the positive supersession of the city- 
country opposition and the radical rejection of the decay of both realities into 
an amorphous sludge. The recovery of the city, the axis of the project in which 
urban struggles must be inscribed, is paradoxically a process of ruralization. 


Today, anti-developmentalism is the only anti-capitalism. Its starting point is 
the intrinsic harmfulness of capitalist production, which leads it to reject its re- 
appropriation, an essential point of all socialist programs. The decline of the old 
proletariat, however, prevents the latter from becoming conscious of this 
necessity and impedes attempts to clarify new strategies. If the proletariat 
abdicated its historical mission, that is, if it refused to seize the means of 
production and distribution, it will be even more likely to be opposed to its 
dismantling, in view of the undeniable fact that this would result in a “loss of 
jobs”. The struggle for higher wages and job security often plays into the hands 
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of domination, due to the fact that after the evaporation of class interests, 
nothing but individual and corporative interests prevail, interests that are 
opposed to the “industrial disarmament” that a liberated society requires (e.g., 
the desperate battle to save jobs at petrochemical plants, automobile factories, 
nuclear power plants, the private security and construction industries, etc.). The 
conformist worker, with a mortgage to pay, never questions the nature of his 
work, which he considers “a job like any other job”, and prefers to ignore the 
total incompatibility between the current system of production and a free 
society. Besides, wage labor and indebtedness are the usual forms of subsistence 
in urban society and follow in the wake of the expansionist pace of the 
conurbations. They are associated with economic growth, and therefore with 
the destruction of territory. The territorial conflict necessarily leads to an 
alliance between the wage workers and the employers and the state (e.g., in the 
construction of the High Speed Train, highways, dams and water diversion 
projects, thermal power stations, housing tracts, golf courses and sports 
complexes, etc.). Their immediate interests are very close and they have no 
other interests to defend. 


The urban struggle takes over from the workers struggle of the past because, 
since capital is perfectly capable of integrating all labor-related demands, the 
social question cannot be posed as a labor question, but must be posed as an 
urban question. The contradictions of the capitalist regime, increasingly less 
visible at the workplace, unfold and become visible in everyday life, which 
nourishes the urban conflict. The abstract space of capital is a factory for the 
mass production of life. Everyday life is a colonized sector, invaded by 
technology, consumerism and the spectacle. It is private, solitary, imprisoned 
life; it is an extension of labor, it is equivalent to work. That is why the urban 
struggle has the characteristics of a factory struggle; without, however, 
demanding a more technologically equipped private life, with its time finely 
divided into its respective functional zones, but a life outside of capital, 
decolonized and with its own space, disposing of the free use of its time. It is a 
struggle for space, which must be reconquered and infused with content. 


Urban struggles must reveal a new subject, a new proletariat that does not 
deny by affirming, but affirms by denying; a proletariat that does not seek to 
universalize the working class condition, but rejects it outright. If it does not 
question labor itself, it does not question capital: real anti-capitalism is anti- 
workerist. In order for a collective subject, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
a class, to constitute itself, it must create its specific space from which it can join 
forces against the enemy class. The space of capital, populated with wage 
workers, motorists and consumers, is not adequate for this purpose. It must be 
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transformed, and to do this the first thing that must be done is to deliver it from 
the grasp of the market. It must cease to be a space of labor, of consumption, of 
circulation, of leisure, etc. In the new liberated space, its inhabitants must 
achieve a sufficient degree of autonomy (with regard to food, clothing, shoes, 
education, transport, health, self-defense, information, etc.). Autonomy is the 
precondition for the negation of capitalism, the anti-capitalist class, to be able to 
exist. The development of independent logistics will guarantee the autonomy of 
a separate collectivity, administering its time and governing its space. Is this 
possible without in turn liberating pieces of territory? In the conurbations and 
urban systems a relative degree of autonomy could be achieved, for example, 
with regard to health or information, but for autonomous provisioning to exist 
where no one can directly produce their own food, requires the establishment of 
relations with the producers. Food sovereignty would therefore be the first link 
between urban struggles and the defense of territory. Even should these first 
steps be successfully carried out, however, the problem has only just begun to be 
addressed. Urban society tends to make dwellings more expensive, eliminate 
urban gardens, destroy spaces that are used in common and make life hard for 
dissidents, that is, it tends to enormously complicate attempts at self- 
marginalization and reduces liberated spaces to diminutive ghettoes. Under 
these conditions, is a sufficient degree of separation and self-exclusion possible? 
It all depends on the particular circumstances. The world market itself is a 
powerful force for separation and exclusion, generating in the conurbation and 
even more in the rural environment a space of demonetarized informal 
economy that the crises are helping to further develop. Furthermore, discreet 
forms of sabotage of labor such as absenteeism are becoming generalized. Can a 
high enough level of cultural and political autonomy be achieved within this 
latter framework, however? Can it really be the site of the formation of the 
revolutionary subject? It is the community in struggle that is recomposed as the 
subject, but not all at once. For a certain period of time it is only potentially a 
community, because although urban struggles can cause it to emerge, they do 
not yet exist on a sufficient scale to consolidate it. During this period the urban 
struggle is the embryonic class struggle; a class in the process of formation 
confronts another that is already formed. In order for the subject to completely 
affirm itself, it must separate itself from capitalist relations and construct its 
autonomy, and the latter must be reflected in counter-institutions. This is 
impossible unless it spreads throughout the territory. The separation process as 
it affects labor and culture must merge with a process of territorial separation. 
The refusal of wage labor and the spectacle cannot really be effective without the 
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withdrawal from the market of extensive pieces of territory. At the beginning, 
freedom is erected on agricultural foundations. 


An urban struggle that seeks to be authentic without liberating its own space 
will remain abstract. The struggle that does not produce its own space will not 
endure; it will fail from the moment of its creation and end up as a ghetto. It 
does not change life, but only ideology. It does not create new institutions, or 
experiment with new architectural forms, or conceive of a liberating urbanism. 
It will be manifested in minor scuffles over mobbing, expropriations, urban 
development, evictions, corruption scandals, biased planning, video- 
surveillance, municipal statutes, etc., but it will not draw the conclusions, it will 
not question urban society as a whole and strive to bring about a different social 
model. It will not forge a collective subject, since only conscious struggles can 
do that. An urban struggle is effective only if it is capable of bringing together a 
community of individuals who manage to conduct their everyday lives outside 
of capitalist imperatives. The market quickly recovers lost terrain, which is why 
the struggle must be prolonged by unleashing conflicts, which is not very 
difficult, considering the plans for “urban renewal” and the museumification of 
towns and cities (redevelopment, infrastructure, rehabilitation, reconstruction, 
modernization) and constant urban highway and transport infrastructure 
projects (traffic circles, tunnels, overpasses, bypasses, access roads, extensions 
and excavations). The urban struggle is a movement of resistance against 
putting a price-tag on the soil and the accumulation of real estate profits, a 
barrier against discriminatory redevelopment, pretentious and exhibitionist 
phallic architecture, administrative authoritarianism ... in short, it is a 
battlefront in the war against the space or the world of the commodity. It has to 
forge a plan and offer an alternative model to urban society, one that is 
decentralizing and communitarian, taking advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the informal economy and developing a critique of capitalist 
architecture and urbanism, but this requires resources that it does not possess. 
In order to overcome its theoretical-practical fragility it must find allies on 
other fronts, a goal that leads towards the defense of territory. The liberation of 
urban space requires a free territory. 


The struggle for territory is fought on the stage of the conurbation and its 
satellites, since the territory has been depopulated and its repopulation depends 
on the urban areas, but it is no longer an urban struggle in the strict sense of the 
word, because it takes place in the rural environment. Today it is taking shape 
as resistance to urbanization, to nuclearization, to industrial agriculture and 
infrastructure projects, whether they involve transport, hydraulic, energy or 
communications networks. It is an offensive against planning and the 
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legislation that determines the purposes served by planning and that transforms 
it into capital. The defense of territory, the struggle for autonomy, is anti- 
developmentalist. It is a real class struggle that is more than ever before 
translated into the world of space. It prevents the spread of abstract space, 
which becomes a medium of accumulation, and attempts to establish in the 
liberated territories communitarian relations that are opposed to the market. 
The defense of territory constitutes the axis of the urban question, because 
territory subject to capital is no longer a simple reserve of space, but the main 
source of individual profits and a “deposit” of jobs. The new form of capitalist 
accumulation starts from the basis of the rising prices of raw materials, the 
construction of massive infrastructure projects, renewable energy projects, 
waste recycling, touristic transformation of the landscape, rural tourism, etc., 
that is, it is based on territory. In this new stage the state recovers its lost 
importance, since it is no longer a matter of dismantling an increasingly more 
costly social welfare system and deregulating a labor market with an excessively 
powerful intermediary role, but of financing a “sustainable economy”, or in 
other words, of passing the costs of “green” reconversion on to the population. 
This new market environmentalism is not intended to modify the economic 
foundations of domination, but to reinforce them. Therefore, it does not entail 
any proposals to put an end to aggression against territory, waste or 
consumerism, but to the contrary, its purpose is to ensure their continuation. 
“Sustainable” means more of the same, but painted a different color. 


Once severe scarcities were left behind, the social conflict has not fully 
manifested itself within economic activity, but in the opposition between the 
economy and everything that resists the economy. The main antagonism does 
not arise in the sphere of production or the service sector, but outside of them 
and against them: in everyday life, in territories, outside of work and against 
work. Absenteeism and practices of self-exclusion and cooperation therefore 
acquire crucial importance. The change of the theoretical paradigm — the end 
of the proletariat, separation from capitalist social relations, anti- 
developmentalism — by no means implies a renunciation of the radical struggle 
or the abandonment of all revolutionary perspective, because antagonisms have 
not disappeared; they have not even been reduced. They have simply been 
relocated, and their intensity has been increased. This change of paradigm 
involves an effort of critical reflection without ideological concessions and a 
practical reorientation based on dissidence and the return to the territory. But 
as long as the processes of desertion and resettlement are of little significance 
the social conflict will drift in ambiguity, because the authentically subversive 
critique has not made enough progress and antagonisms remain in the 
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shadows. This situation of theoretical obscurity is hardly propitious for the truly 
Martian ideology of workerism, but instead allows the civil society movement to 
make dangerous progress, whose proposals — which they want to be viewed as 
pragmatic and reformist because they are in the vanguard of accumulation — 
serve to neutralize the struggle. The pseudo-movements of the civil society 
movement do not confront the contradictions of the capitalist system but 
instead dissimulate them, proclaiming the neutrality of the state and the 
possibility of a different kind of capitalism (a different kind of development, a 
different kind of globalization, a different kind of politics, and even a different 
kind of trade unionism). The apparent impact of this movement, in various 
disguises — ecologism, alter-globalization, anti-growth, municipalism, 
alternative trade unionism — makes it necessary for the urban struggle and 
territorial defense to be waged above all on the terrain of ideas. The necessary 
practice cannot make progress without them. The ceremony of confusion must 
be dispelled as soon as possible and the impostors must be exposed, since the 
revolutionary subject can never arise in connivance with the system, in the form 
of a cheerful participatory citizenry, but from outside the system and against it, 
in the form of a furious deserter proletariat. 


Miguel Amords, May 2011. 


Text based on lectures delivered at 

the Second Annual Cartagena Libertarian Conference, (May 13, 2011), 
Ateneu Llibertari l'Escletxa (Alacant) (May 14, 2011) 

and Forat de la Vergonya (Barcelona) (May 21, 2011). 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
“Luchas urbanas y lucha de clases” 
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June 2011 


Untimely meditations for silencing the 
drum circles 


When the excesses of domination generate protests whose reality is certified by 
the media, an illusion of consciousness is produced, an apparent awakening that 
seems to herald the reappearance of the social question and the return of the 
subject destined to play the leading role in a new historical transformation. By 
noting, however, the trivial and frivolous nature of the main demands of the 
protests, and by listening to the insipid refrains of progressive ideologies, all our 
doubts are dispelled with respect to what has really returned by way of this 
permitted protest, which is nothing but the corpse of the subject. The social 
question has not yet been profoundly addressed, while all the dead who stand 
guard over the ideologies stashed away in the cupboard come out for a walk. 
Despite any truthful content that it may possess, a protest that floats in stagnant 
waters together with the putrid remnants of other pseudo-revolts from the past is 
not the most likely place for a reformulation of a project for real change. Even if it 
should provide itself with horizontal mechanisms for decision-making, even if it 
takes the form of an assembly, those who speak in these protests are for the most 
part impostors or the apprentices of impostors. Reason senses its impotence in the 
face of the avalanche of platitudes extracted from the garbage dump of history, 
and confirms that capitalist domination — the system — has not yielded an inch, 
and that instead, by manipulating its victims, it has created a false civil opposition 
with which it can douse the fires of the rebellion. It could not have been otherwise. 
The working class was irremediably defeated thirty years ago and in its place all we 
have are the leftovers that minoritarian trade unionism cannot and never will be 
able to revive, coexisting with a juvenile ghetto of militants and inveterate 
resisters, reduced in numbers and partially immobilized. Not the kind of material 
with which one could reinitiate what Hegel called “the hard work of the 
intelligence” that could enlighten the new generations, who, when they have to 
take hold of the concept, will fall flat on their faces. 


In all the spectacular new protests, two shared features are always present: first, 
a large number of suspect allies who, from the mainstream media, ponder, 
reexamine and justify the protest that has been so properly diluted, from which its 
radical offshoots have been safely trimmed. Second, an obsessive desire to not 
look for enemies, not in the forces of order, not in the parties, not in the state, and 
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not in the economy itself, since all their proposals, whether maximum or 
minimum, however strange they may sound, fit within the system (in addition, it 
is the system that decides to incorporate them). Hence the sickly pacifism, and its 
obverse, the ludic-festive side, the ambiguous attitude toward elections and the 
preference for measures that give more power to the state or enhance economic 
development (more capitalism), traits that define a specific ideology, the civil 
society ideology, the precise reflection of a way of thinking in a vacuum that easily 
sets down roots in the fertile soil of inconsequential dissent. At least one thing 
must be made clear: the protest of the civil society movement does not question 
the system, it does not pursue the subversion of the established order, nor does it 
seek to replace it. What it wants is to participate, since it does not propose a way of 
life (and of producing) that is radically opposed to the prevailing system. Its 
program, when it is set forth, does not go beyond reforms intended to clear the 
way for institutionalized collaboration and sharing the consequences of the 
economic crisis with the ruling class in a more equitable manner. It is a simple 
appeal for civic values addressed to domination. It does not at all propose to 
change the condition of the voting, car-driving and indebted wage labor force, but 
rather to preserve it — if possible — with stable jobs, electoral reforms and decent 
wages. The proletarian condition survives, but dissimulated under the alleged 
condition of the citizenry. The struggle for its abolition is no longer a bitter clash 
between classes for control over and management of social space as it was in times 
past, but the peaceful exercise of a political right within the bounds of an 
accessible and neutral state. 


Does the “citizenry” really exist? Is it a new class? In order to answer these 
questions we will have to acknowledge an undeniable fact: that neither the 
remnant industrial proletariat nor its contemporary heirs, the masses of wage 
workers, are intrinsically revolutionary, objectively or subjectively. The 
principal productive force is knowledge, not manual labor; furthermore, on the 
side of the subject, the struggles waged merely for improved conditions and 
higher wages are not destroying capitalism, but modernizing it thanks to the 
labor bureaucracy that they have generated. The trade union and political 
apparatuses dissolve class consciousness and facilitate integration and 
submission. In addition, the expansion of production is fundamentally 
destructive, which is why the workers cannot ignore the consequences of their 
own labor and much less seek to self-manage it. The working class has come to 
the end of its historical role, which was linked to a stage of capitalist 
development that is now over, and its current successors can only condemn the 
function they perform in the system and assert the need to separate from it, but 
without consciousness and without morality this is not possible. The end of the 
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proletariat as a class leaves the terrain of the social struggle abandoned, without 
a subject, at the mercy of the intermediate classes that the system itself is 
fragmenting, dispersing and excluding just as it is doing to the working classes, 
in whose ranks the old revolutionary theory of the proletariat is not re- 
emerging, but instead the modern civil society ideology, brandished as an anti- 
radical weapon and tool for cooptation by all those little parties, groupuscules, 
networks and office-seekers who swarm in the protests of postmodernity, 
infiltrating them, banalizing them and corrupting them. Just as was the case 
when there was a class struggle, when leftism contributed to the modernization 
of the trade union and political organizations of capitalism, only then it did so 
in the name of the proletariat while today it does so in the name of a fantasy, the 
“citizenry”. This resort to the citizenry, that is, to all the subjects of the state, is 
purely rhetorical, as was the appeal to the “people” in times gone by. The 
citizenry does not exist; it is an unreal entity that inhabits the progressive mind 
and serves as a surrogate subject, one that can apply to everyone. Despite its 
non-existence, it can be found everywhere: from the discourse of power it has 
passed to the militant language of the street. It has proven to be most useful to 
those who, like the leftists, are attempting to make themselves visible and 
influential with the protests of the new generations by infecting them with 
populist ideology, manipulative sectarianism and a long-suffering workerism, in 
order to cause the present-day radicals-in-formation to become like them or to 
be disgusted and give up. They do not often succeed in the former, which is why 
the system itself helps them out with its enormous virtual means, issuing 
obscure appeals and initiating self-contained processes that, by providing the 
participants with one or two days of tolerated glory in the park, gives them the 
feeling that they are in charge, as in Tahrir Square or at the Sorbonne in 1968. 
The operation can get out of control, but what can the system fear from the 
kinds of behavior tailored to the “education for the citizenry” that are promoted 
in these protests, and which spread like a new fashion among the middle class 
youths who form its ranks. How can a movement be energized by off-the-rack 
hedonism, fanatical non-violence, spirited gestures, crippling consensus, the 
playful banging of pots and pans, and communication by means of Twitter? 
This kind of behavior is presented as the innovative practice of freedom, despite 
the fact that this kind of freedom is abundant in slave societies and is hardly of 
any use for assaulting the Winter Palace. But who wants, and worse yet, who is 
capable of assaulting a center of power today? The only thing these protests are 
asking for is dialogue and participation. 


We are immersed in a harsh process of adaptation to the crisis implemented 
by the state in accordance with the directives proclaimed by “the markets”, a 
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violent adjustment process that leaves victims everywhere in its wake: workers, 
retirees, civil servants, immigrants and ... the déclassé youth. If the majority is 
just barely getting by, the youth, at any rate — almost half of whom are 
unemployed — has a bleak future ahead of it, and this is why they are 
protesting, but not against the system that has marginalized them, but against 
those whom they consider responsible, the politicians who govern, the trade 
unionists who remain quiescent and the bankers who speculate. These protests 
mark the beginning of a confused era where one-third of civil society is 
mobilizing in one way or another outside of the institutions, although not 
against them. They do not feel that they are properly represented in a 
democracy that “is not a democracy”, since its population does not participate 
in it, and that is why they want to reform it. They do not want to destroy 
separate power, but to separate the constituted powers. For the precarious 
middle class that is claiming as its own the bourgeois concept of democracy, 
Montesquieu never died, but we should recall that Franco is not dead either, 
and that the democracy that “cost so much to attain” and that claims that it is 
derived from the reconversion agreed to by the political-repressive apparatus of 
the dictatorship, built up its power from the innards and sewers of the state. 


The protests take place in an environment that is considered to be almost 
natural by those who participate in them: the urban environment. The latter, 
however, is a space that was created and organized by capital, in such a way as 
to foster the molding and development of its world. The metropolises and the 
conurbations are the basic elements of the space of the commodity, a 
neutralized and monitored stage scenery that functions as a factory, where 
direct communication, and therefore consciousness and revolt, are almost 
impossible. Any real revolt must fight to free this space from the signs of power 
and open it up to a process of discovery that favors the decolonization of 
everyday life; it must be a revolt against urban society. The social question is 
essentially an urban question, which is why the rejection of capitalism also 
implies the rejection of the conurbation, its ideal vessel. The turning point in 
the consumerist and political training program could take place in those 
monitored dormitories called neighborhoods, if the assemblies that are formed 
during the crisis become counter-institutions from which the metropolitan 
urban model can be criticized and an alternative can be designed that is in 
harmony with the land. In the assemblies of neighborhood representatives an 
autonomous subject can emerge, a new class that will resist the civil society 
problematic that comes from the squares and parks by proposing and 
implementing plans concerning the urban question (neighborhood autonomy, 
logistical problems, real contact with the countryside, the occupation of public 
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spaces, recovery of artisanal knowledge, anti-consumerism, the struggle against 
urban planning and infrastructure projects, etc.). Nothing of this kind has 
arisen from the protests, which seem to be pleased to breathe the polluted air of 
the urban environment, a portion of which has become the citizens’ agora, a 
place where civil society vacuities have carte blanche. This happens because the 
mentality of the middle class is in charge in these mobilizations and its 
representatives hold the initiative. This is why the social crisis has only been 
manifested as a political crisis, a crisis of the political system, a political moment 
in the prescriptions of civil society. 


The ideology of the civil society movement is the ideology that is best adapted 
to the conurbation, since public space is not really necessary for reproducing 
the kind of formal and symbolic space in which a semblance of debate is 
represented, just something that looks like a public space. For a real debate to 
take place, a real public space must exist, a community of struggle, but a 
community of this type — a collective subject — is completely contrary to a 
citizens’ assembly, a mercurial aggregation of crippled individualities that 
imitates the gestures of direct discussion without finally moving in the required 
direction, since it cautiously avoids all risks by refusing to engage in combat. Its 
battles are just a lot of noise and its heroism is nothing more than a pose. A 
community of struggle — a historical social force — can only be formed on the 
basis of a conscious will for separation, an effort of desertion that is the 
offspring of a total opposition to the capitalist system or, which amounts to the 
same thing, the profound questioning of the industrial way of life, that is, a 
rupture with urban society. Youth unemployment or budget cuts; the starting 
point does not matter since, if tempers are hot enough, it all leads to the same 
place; the essential point is the achievement of enough autonomy to shift the 
flow of debate out of the established channels and towards the fundamental 
question — freedom — without “responsible” mediators or vigilant tutors. And 
this can only be achieved by moving away from the party of domination and 
initiating a long and arduous struggle against it. 


Miguel Amoros, June 14, 2011. 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
“Pensamientos intempestivos al acabar de sonar el tambor” 
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June 2011 
The Dialectic of Rise and Fall 


Capitalism has reached its peak, it has crossed the threshold on the other side 
of which all the measures taken to preserve it only hasten its self-destruction. It 
can no longer present itself as the only alternative to chaos: it is chaos and it will 
become increasingly more chaotic. During the sixties and seventies of the last 
century, a handful of non-conformist economists and pioneers of social ecology 
proclaimed the impossibility of infinite growth in view of the finite resources of 
the planet, especially its energy resources; that is, they called attention to the 
external limits of capitalism. Science and technology were capable of extending 
these limits, but cannot abolish them, and in the process caused new problems 
faster than they solved the old ones. This observation refutes the key element of 
state policy in the postwar era, developmentalism, the idea that economic 
development is sufficient to resolve the social question, but it also refutes the 
axis upon which socialism revolves, the belief in a just and egalitarian future 
based on the indefinite development of the productive forces under the 
direction of the representatives of the proletariat. In addition, development has 
undesirable side-effects: the destruction of the natural habitat and the soil, the 
artificialization of the landscape, pollution, global warming, the hole in the 
ozone layer, the depletion of aquifers, the deterioration of the quality of life in 
the urban environment and social anomie. The growth of the productive forces 
accentuated their increasingly more destructive character. Faith in progress 
sprang a leak; material development sterilized the terrain of freedom and posed 
a threat to survival. The revelation that a free society will never come from the 
hands of a ruling class, which by means of a rational utilization of scientific and 
technical knowledge would expand production and bring about an era of 
abundance where everyone would be satiated, was nothing but a consequence of 
the critique of the socially regressive function of science and technology, that is, 
the questioning of the idea of progress. Belief in progress, however, was not only 
a bourgeois dogma; it was also the principle characteristic of the proletarian 
doctrine. The critique of progress therefore implied the end of not only 
bourgeois ideology but also workerist ideology. The solution for inequality and 
injustice was therefore not to be found in a belief in a different kind of progress, 
another type of progress that would be purged of its contradictions. As Jaime 
Semprun said, when the ship is sinking, we do not need a correct theory of 
navigation, but the know-how required to build a raft. Learning how to cultivate 
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a garden as Voltaire recommended, or learning how to make bread or construct 
a mill, as the back-to-the-land movement advises, is more important than 
understanding Marx, Bakunin or the Situationist International. This means that 
the problems caused by development cannot be accommodated within the 
framework of speculative knowledge or ideology because they are more 
practical than theoretical and, as a result, critique must advance towards 
practice. In this state of emergency, the question of what life would be like in a 
non-capitalist regime ceases to be a question for utopian reflection in order to 
become the most realistic of considerations. If freedom depends on the 
disappearance of bureaucracies and the state, the dismantling of industrial 
production, the abolition of wage labor, the re-appropriation of ancient 
knowledge and the return to traditional agriculture, that is, a radical process of 
decentralization, de-industrialization and de-urbanization beginning with the 
re-appropriation of the land, the subject capable of carrying out this immense 
task cannot be the same one whose interests remain associated with growth, the 
incessant accumulation of capital, the extension of hierarchy, the expansion of 
industry and generalized urbanization. A collective existence that would be 
equal to this mission cannot be constructed on the basis of a dispute over part of 
the system’s surplus value but only through desertion from that system, a 
desertion which finds in the struggle to separate itself from the system the 
necessary strength to constitute itself as a collective existence. 


At the end of the Fordist era, after the rise in oil prices as a result of declining 
production of oil in the United States, we know what kind of solution the ruling 
classes sought to implement in order to preserve economic growth: a 
developmentalism of a new kind, neo-liberal developmentalism, based first on the 
end of the nation-state, the privatization of public functions, the abandonment of 
the gold standard, investment in nuclear energy, the elimination of customs 
duties, reduction of transport costs, globalized markets, credit expansion and the 
deregulation of the world of labor. A second, somewhat more Keynesian phase 
capitalized on the opportunity to make a profit from the accumulated destruction 
by way of so-called sustainable development, integrating the ecological point of 
view in a “green” capitalism. The state to some extent re-assumed its former role 
as the driving force of economic development that it possessed in the previous era 
of national capitalism by financing this modernization and engaging in a forced 
re-training of the population to get them to consume certified commodities. We 
also know about the neo-Keynesian progressive alternatives that, within the 
framework of the established order, called for an “alternative” globalization in 
which responsibilities would be more fairly shared, or, which amounts to the same 
thing, a globalization administered by those governments that respect the interests 
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of the labor bureaucracy and the status of the middle classes. Such proposals were 
based on the false assumption that the state is a neutral instrument vis-a-vis 
capitalism, rather than the adequate political expression of its interests. In any 
event, both policies—the conservative neo-liberal and the social democratic neo- 
Keynesian—failed as capitalism ran up against its internal limits. The liquidation 
of local economies plunged whole populations into ruin, populations that are 
accumulating in the peripheries of the metropolis, giving rise to immense 
shantytowns. Masses of people immigrated to the “developed” countries, 
spreading the consequences of the demographic crisis to the privileged zones of 
turbo-capitalism. This new mutation of capital created a new social divide: those 
who are integrated into and those who are excluded from the market. The job of 
containing the excluded populations basically fell to the state, which, by no means 
a neutral actor, was forced to develop for the occasion repressive policies of 
immigration control and then extended these policies to all forms of dissidence. 
On the other hand, the eminently speculative nature of international financial 
trends and statist patronage policies, after a decade of euphoria, led to the general 
collapse of 2008, aggravated by the debts that the states had not been able to 
reimburse, precipitating a return to a much harsher form of neo-liberalism. 
Draconian measures are necessary to transfer the burden of the crisis provoked by 
the banks and the states to the wage earning population, most of whom are poised 
on the brink of insolvency. The material pauperization of one-third of the 
population is added to a moral impoverishment that has prevailed for years, but 
the irremediable inability of the United States and the European Union to 
maintain enough momentum for growth without the compensation of an 
emerging center of demand, such as China or India, will impose a critical, long- 
term framework within which the process of anomie could be reversed. 
Potentially, and for a very long time, the specter of Greece—the Greek 
conditions—will haunt the thoughts of the ruling class. Vengeance or the desire 
for retaliation will prevail during the first moments with the consequent conflict 
and violence, but in order to engage in constructive activity, a sense of dignity will 
have to emerge among the tormented masses at the same time as a really 
subversive consciousness. 


Paradoxically, in the current phase of the decomposition of the prevailing 
system, its internal contradictions conceal its external contradictions. The 
drama of exclusion, unemployment, precariousness, cutbacks, evictions and the 
impoverishment of the wage earning middle classes, by casting into high relief 
their immediate interests that are still linked to the preservation of an urban, 
artificial and consumerist lifestyle, have momentarily obscured the essential 
question, the rejection of the creed of progress, and, consequently, the creed of 
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the social and urban model inherent to these social layers. Hence the 
intensifying “ecological footprint” and the intrinsic unsustainability of survival, 
whether abundantly or poorly provided for under capitalism, has not been 
taken into consideration, which is why demands for de-industrialization and 
de-urbanization seem so out of place. The urban, working class or populist 
protest refuses to pay the bill for the previous developmentalist policies and is 
thus content to demand an “alternative” politics, an “alternative” banking 
system, or an “alternative” trade unionism; in short, an “alternative” capitalism, 
but it will never seriously propose a policy of ruralization or the disappearance 
of the metropolis, that is, another way of living together, another kind of society 
or another kind of planet. Most of the inhabitants of the major urban areas only 
seek or aspire to experience nature on the weekends, as consumers of recreation 
or tourism, which is why an anti-developmentalist critique has serious problems 
being disseminated outside of narrow circles, since the urban mentality is 
incapable of accepting it and the deserters from the asphalt are still few and far 
between. On the other hand, the remaining rural residents suffer from an even 
worse form of mental deterioration, which is the fruit of their suburbanization, 
and most of the time they reproduce urban ideological stereotypes. The anti- 
developmentalist critique therefore does not attract any support either in the 
rural environment, which should be its natural home, or in the urban 
environment, which is much less amenable to its message. This is why the 
materialization in practice of anti-developmentalism as defense of territory is 
subject to a multitude of inconsistencies and limitations. The specifically local 
character of such a variety of defensive struggle already prejudices its 
effectiveness. An opposition barely crystallizes against some particular harmful 
phenomenon, when municipalist, green or nationalist activists appear, who try 
to confine it as a local “NIMBY” movement, politically exploit it and bog it 
down in a legal and administrative quagmire. Only in those cases where the 
movement has obtained allies from the urban areas thanks precisely to the 
irregulars of the post-city, has it been able to formulate a general interest and 
sustain a large-scale conflict (e.g., against bypasses, the MAT, the TAV, 
highways, wind farms, etc.). To summarize: defense of territory is far from 
proving to be the only really anti-capitalist conflict since, as a result of the 
hostile conditions that it must confront, it cannot successfully constitute a 
sufficiently conscious and stable community of struggle that could effectively 
contribute to increasing the number of renegades from the city. It has not yet 
managed to transform urban decomposition into a creative rural force, nor has 
it transformed the opposition to territorial developmentalism into a barrier 
against total urbanization. 
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Another turn of the screw of crisis is necessary for the urban question — the 
problem of dismantling the urban concentrations — to take its place at the center 
of the social question. For the conurbation is the ideal form of spatial organization 
for capitalism; a vast concentration of consumers made possible by what was until 
recently an unlimited abundance of cheap fossil fuels and potable water. We may 
take it for granted that an increase in the price of fuel will lead to an energy crisis 
that will endanger industrial agriculture, the system of urban life and the very 
existence of the conurbations. The same thing would happen if there were to be a 
prolonged drought that would require the construction of numerous desalination 
plants that operate on the basis of petroleum fuels. This is the horizon that is 
outlined in the short term by the great demand of the emerging economies and 
peak oil: the end of the era of cheap energy. There is no possible remedy because 
nuclear power and the so-called “renewables” are expensive, require for their 
operation enormous quantities of increasingly less available fossil fuel, and will 
never be able produce enough to satisfy the demands of growing consumption. 
Green capitalism is a fallacy and globalization is entering its terminal phase; 
technological innovations will not be able to save it. The perspective of a decline in 
the industrial production of energy paints a dark future for the conurbations, 
since rising transportation prices will paralyze the supply networks and render 
them unviable. The high-rise apartment complexes, the skyscrapers, the 
downtowns, the suburban housing tracts, the specialized commercial zones, the 
highway networks and all the rest will rapidly deteriorate. Then the sophisticated 
construction materials, air conditioning, household appliances, computers, central 
heating, cell-phones and cars will be things of the past. Furthermore, global 
warming is unstoppable because the consumption of pollution-generating energy 
resources cannot possibly be reduced and, in a few years, four or five years maybe, 
climate change will intensify uncontrollably and then the resulting damages will 
be irreversible. The collapse of industrial agriculture — which is enslaved to 
petroleum-based fuels and petrochemical fertilizers and herbicides — together 
with the consequences of global warming—an intensification of the greenhouse 
effect, deforestation, erosion, salinization and acidification of the soils, 
desertification, droughts and floods — will unleash a food crisis with very serious 
consequences. The majority of the urban population will be deprived of its basic 
necessities and, forced to look elsewhere for food and fuel, will scatter over an 
exhausted countryside. Whether this process of evacuation of the cities takes place 
chaotically, accompanied by terrorism, or peacefully, will depend on the 
integrative capacities of the communities of struggle that arise from this act of 
desertion and the defense of territory. If these communities are weak they will not 
be able to deal with the avalanche of starving people and will not be capable of 
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transforming their desperation into a force for the fight for freedom and 
emancipation. The unraveling of turbo-capitalism would then give way to a 
mixture of primitive capitalist formations defended by local and regional 
authoritarian powers. In these circumstances it would be inevitable that society 
will contract and will become intensely local; but small is not always beautiful. It 
could be horrible if the necessary process of adaptation to rural existence that will 
have to confront the consequences of a sudden burst of overpopulation is not 
addressed via revolutionary paths, that is, if it is limited to a centralized and 
privileged production of food and energy instead of orienting itself towards the 
creation of free and autonomous communities capable of resisting the post-urban 
depredation. This will definitely be the case, if the de-urbanization process does 
not breathe that atmosphere of freedom that was in the past attributed to the 
cities. 

In order to avoid falling prey to apocalyptic prophecies and the kind of science 
fiction that seizes upon futurist analyses by postulating a return to Paleolithic ways 
or to the barbarism depicted by the movies, we should consider the energy crisis 
as a general boundary and as a temporal horizon that will increasingly condition 
social occurrences with the well-known blackmail of “either energy or chaos” 
without, however, completely determining them. Fictional speculation owes its 
existence to the contemplative attitude towards catastrophe, one that is typical of 
religion — or of its secular equivalent, historicist ideology — which views the 
future as a fait accompli and not as one possibility among many others, an 
outcome in time that is the fruit of multiple variables: the consciousness of the 
time, awareness of changes underway, the configuration of independent forces, 
the ability to grasp the emerging contradictions and to take advantage of the 
opportunities that may arise.... The result does not entirely explain the process, 
nor does the process entirely explain the result. The peak does not necessarily 
presage extinction. Between these two, the dialectical game of tactics and strategy 
intervenes, a game pitting opponents possessed of unequal forces, in the short- 
and medium-term. The game of social war. The hopes of the sectors that cling to 
the preservation of state capitalism by way of a gradual, peaceful and voluntary 
curtailment of economic growth will be quickly dispelled by the brutality of the 
measures implemented to adapt to scenarios of scarcity and shortages and the 
violent social dynamic these measures will unleash. If the catastrophic collapse will 
not take place on a particular, imminent date, the establishment of an eco-fascist 
regime is not inevitable, either; however, the greater or lesser likelihood of both 
phenomena taking place in the near future can serve to guide action along 
consistent courses, thus achieving in the subsequent confrontations a favorable 
outcome for the faction of the supporters of a radical and libertarian social 
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transformation. Nothing is certain, which is why anything is possible, even 
utopias and dreams. 


Miguel Amoros. 


Text based on presentations delivered in Can Comas (June 30, 2011), Segorbe (July 2, 
2011), Can Piella (July 24, 2011), Lleida (July 30, 2011), Vallodolid (November 6, 2011) 
and Madrid (November 8, 2011). 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
“Dialectica del Cénit y el Ocaso” 
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October 2011 


Throwing Stones at Progress 


“What we had set out to do was nothing less than to explain 
why humanity, instead of entering a truly human state, 
is sinking into a new kind of barbarism.” 


Max Horkheimer and Theodor Adorno, Dialectic of Enlightenment. 


These days it is a commonplace for the ruling class and its complacent servants 
to refer to progress to justify every act of social aggression that ensues from an 
economic or political-economic operation. To the degree that it favors the 
increasingly more aggressive interests of the autonomous economy, society is for 
the latter the offspring of this progress; to the degree, however, that interests that 
are opposed to this aggression make themselves felt, society, or at least that part of 
society that is represented by those interests, is contrary to progress, and is 
implicated in the most grotesque folly, since everyone knows that you cannot 
stand in the way of progress. We thus behold the paradoxical fact that goals that 
were previously associated with the idea of progress — such as individual 
autonomy or the humanization of Nature, for example — now turn out to be 
viewed as contrary to progress; we are told, with regard to the actions of our 
leaders, the ongoing destruction of the environment, and the increasing social 
dependence and control that are characteristic of each stage of progress, that is, 
concerning every qualitative extension of the interests of the ruling class, that they 
are the price that has to be paid by society for the alleged benefits that accrue from 
progress. Progress, therefore, as it is now understood, means nothing but the 
continuous advance of the processes of the concentration of power of the class 
that makes the decisions about the economy, the abundance of scientific, 
technological and economic means that expand the economy, and the 
generalization of the social activities that, like professional politics, wage labor and 
the industrial leisure that disseminate and entrench the conformism and 
submission of individuals to the dictates of the market. 


Contrary to Voltaire’s view, the most educated mortals have not proven to be 
less inhuman. Instead, civilization has revealed itself to be a state of rationalized 
brutality. Material well being does not favor moral elevation, nor is 
instrumental knowledge conducive to liberty. An eternal present does not lead 
to a healthy state of mind; any psychiatrist can confirm the fact that the loss of 
experience and memory produce disturbances of identity. However much it is 
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said that the future of adaptation will be better than the uncontrolled past—that 
the obscurantist before is inferior to the rational after — in view of the results it 
can be said that this kind of progress does not educate, but domesticates; it is 
not morally uplifting, but rather atrophies the feelings; it does not make us 
healthy, but adapts us to the condition of illness. There is no direct relation 
between civilization and personal realization. Indeed, as the processes of 
conditioning progress, consciousness recedes, and atomization gains ground. 
Science is discovered to be a superstition, the faith in technological inventions is 
revealed to be naive, public education proves to be the institutionalization of 
ignorance. All of them are instruments in the service of what exists. Society, 
instead of rising towards a greater humanization, sinks into a barbarism of a 
new type that is still called progress; it is devolving towards an ideal form of 
techno-economic rule. Economic growth, which is real progress, has priority 
over every other consideration, and its rising power corresponds with the 
disappearance of liberties and the paralysis of all human faculties. Progress is 
nothing but economic development, subjecting all of society to the laws of the 
market, to the requirements of technology, and to the ordering of urban 
planning; progress is destruction of the territory, scientific fetishism, cultural 
degradation, unlimited growth of the administrative and political bureaucracy, 
and the rule of economic and financial corporations. The word progress in the 
sense that it is currently used transcends the division between leaders and led, 
between oppressors and oppressed, between managers and subordinates, 
between actors and spectators, which corresponds to the prevailing social 
relation, in order to conceal the fact that its tendency, proclaimed to be 
beneficial for all, is not at all beneficial except for the members of the usurping 
class. The language of science and technology — that of progress — is the 
language of order. What is defined as modernization, well being and freedom, is 
nothing but artificialization, consumerism and partocracy [party-ocracy]. 
Progress is all this and much more. It is that car that you have to climb into to 
go anywhere. It is the alibi of an unjust order, a password that opens all doors, a 
slogan of the executives and politicians, a myth of the dominant ideology 
obtained by degrading a key concept of the bourgeoisie of the revolutionary 
period that was once used against the religious and traditionalist arguments of 
the Ancien Régime. It is an axiom of the status quo, a cornerstone of the 
mystifying doctrine of power. 


To go back to its origins, the modern idea of progress is derived from the 
secularization of a Christian concept of history, that of Saint Augustine and 
Paulus Orosius. For, in effect, it is ecumenism, the idea of linear and divisible 
time, the concept of the historical necessity of its forward movement and its 
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culmination, in accordance with a pre-established plan, in a final state of 
beatitude, which comprise the theoretical framework of the idea of progress. In 
language that was emancipated from religion, Reason replaced divine 
providence, and earthly happiness took the place of the salvation of souls. 
History was no longer the stage for the confrontation between Good and Evil, 
but the scene where the struggle between Reason and Unreason was fought. In 
any event, the historical function that would be played by the idea of progress 
and the forces that it would mobilize were very different matters in the 
Augustinian world than in absolutist Europe. We can therefore say that the 
advocacy of progress, well-nourished by the Enlightenment, made its debut in 
the speech of Turgot at the Sorbonne on December 11, 1750, the first 
formulation of the state of mind of an enlightened oligarchy of Royal 
functionaries, which, having become the nucleus of a rising class, the 
bourgeoisie, felt that it was fully prepared to wield power in the name of all of 
society by sharing that power with the Monarchy, or if the correlation of forces 
were to permit it, by seizing it from the Monarchy. The most lucid minds of the 
era saw in the French Revolution an unequivocal sign of progress. The idea of 
the gradual and steady march of the human species from the lowest levels of 
animality to a maximum state of humanization, thanks to scientific 
development (Francis Bacon, William Godwin), and thanks to the wealth of 
nations (the physiocrats, Adam Smith) and to universal education (Condorcet), 
then constituted one of the pillars of modern thought. For the Encyclopedist 
philosophers or their like-minded contemporaries, humanity advanced by 
obligatory stages towards a greater perfection. As time passed and liberation 
from the shackles of myth, custom and religion allowed people to see the world 
with sober eyes, conditions would get better. Knowledge and power were one 
and the same. The perfectibility of human reason was infinite (Fontanelle). Each 
successive generation approached closer to the higher level of replete happiness, 
as knowledge, industrial means and capital accumulated. Equality and freedom 
would be a necessary consequence of the progress of Reason and prosperity, of 
the harmonious or revolutionary passage from darkness to light and from 
poverty to abundance. The old, testimony to the past, must yield to the new 
that, pregnant with the future, was fighting to impose itself. Such was the power 
of its impulse that freedom would come automatically, without hardly any 
resistance. The past ceased to have a memorable and exemplary character. Some 
people were even capable of thinking that the history of the human species 
consisted in the execution of a secret plan laid down by Nature, whose program 
for implementation was contained in the rights of citizens and whose advance 
guard was the constitutional struggles of that time, within which one could 
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descry the supreme historical end, the consolatory future in which men (and 
women) would freely develop all their qualities and would fulfill their destiny, 
which was progress itself. 


History therefore underwent a process in which it came to be conceived as an 
objective and ineluctable ascent of the human being towards superior goals. By 
uncovering the telos of history, its rational intention, paradise was brought 
down from heaven in order to inhabit the real world, leaving the other world in 
the attic. A marked distinction arose between those who came to be called 
savages and the civilized. The primitive Golden Age was situated in the misty 
origins of a “lawless” humanity, the kingdom of the arbitrary and the animal, of 
crude simplicity and coarse backwardness, of “unconscious freedom” (Kant) 
and of the war of all against all (Hobbes), that would be abolished by a contract 
that implied submission to a consensual legal power exercised by a modern 
State. Under the protective umbrella of the latter the civilized engaged in never 
ending efforts to subjugate Nature by means of study and work. At first the 
happy and egalitarian society of the savages was used as a weapon of Reason, 
demonstrating the natural rather than divine origin of society and the State 
while at the same time shedding light on the contrasts between a society 
corrupted by privilege and religion and a society governed by natural law. These 
same arguments, however, were subsequently employed by those who, from a 
perspective informed by pessimism and mysticism, questioned the blessings of 
progress, especially by the Romantics, the first critics of bourgeois society, for 
whom the dreams of Reason had given birth to monsters. In order to refute 
these challenges, German idealism arose, which embraced ancient and modern, 
critics and apologists, in a single philosophy of history, as moments of the 
development of the Spirit in time, and likewise of freedom, which is its essence: 
“Universal History exhibits the gradation in the development of that principle 
whose substantial purport is the consciousness of Freedom” (Hegel), the 
consciousness from which the “peoples without a history” are excluded, that is, 
the peoples without a State, without modernity, without capitalism. The 
philosophy of history did have the merit, however, of addressing the bourgeois 
revolutionary movement and translating it into concepts, only to be expressed 
in its ultimate conclusion, the consecration of the present. In the words of 
Nietzsche, the great vanquisher of modern progress: “... for Hegel the highest 
and final stage of the world-process came together in his own Berlin 
existence.... he has implanted in a generation leavened throughout by him the 
worship of the ‘power of History’, that practically turns every moment into a 
sheer gaping at success, into an idolatry of the actual.... But the man who has 
once learnt to crook the knee and bow the head before the power of History, 
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nods ‘yes’ at last, like a Chinese doll, to every power, whether it be a government 
or a public opinion or a numerical majority...” It was precisely for the purpose 
of eliminating the contradiction implied by defining the failure of rationalism 
(and the post-revolutionary wave of defeat and demoralization) as a moment of 
its triumph that positivism arose, which laid claim to the leadership of the 
scientists and “industrialists”. Comte, by dividing the history of humanity into 
three stages (theological, metaphysical and positive or scientific), inaugurated a 
custom that spread to every aspect of culture, transforming the 19th century 
into the era of models based on stages. Bachofen, for example (hetaerism, 
matriarchy, patriarchy); Hegel (despotism, democracy or aristocracy, 
monarchy); Morgan and Engels (savagery, barbarism, civilization); and Marx 
(ancient, feudal and capitalist modes of production). Finally, the Theory of 
Evolution, by taking the concept of progress from history and inscribing it in 
Nature, provided the solid foundations that the idea had previously lacked, and 
made it possible for progress to become a popular catchphrase. For Darwin, 
because man descended from “a lower creature”, one without the ability to 
reason, it is undoubtedly also the case that the intellectual and moral faculties of 
the civilized must be tremendously more developed than those of “primitives”, 
since the latter had no laws, no leaders and, worst of all, no God. Hegel, Comte 
and Darwin, each in his own way, supplied rationalist thought with the crucial 
arguments that propelled the idea of progress at the end of the 19 century to 
the status of an indisputable dogma of bourgeois society and transformed it into 
the fetish of a new popular religion based on productivism and the 
parliamentary forms of bourgeois government. The bourgeoisie celebrated 
universal expositions and issued a constant stream of proclamations regarding 
the advent of the age of steel, the age of oil, the age of electricity, the atomic age 
... aS progressive milestones of its absolute rule. 


Embodied in factories, progress not only multiplied the powers of material 
production but also, by destroying all the rules that had previously held sway 
over the world of labor, gave rise to unprecedented forms of exploitation and 
misery, becoming an agent of a revolution that was as much social as industrial. 
This progress produced not only commodities, but also the workers movement 
itself. The first manifestations of the proletariat were therefore certainly not in 
favor of progress, since the incomplete liquidation of the Ancien Régime by the 
industrial and landowning bourgeoisie, by establishing a new system of 
property and manufacturing production that altered traditional forms of life 
and generated extreme misery, was fought against with arson, sabotage and the 
destruction of machines; they were often led by skilled workers, and were 
repressed with great thoroughness. The exploited classes never willingly 
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accepted the new technical innovations, since they knew that “every 
development in the means of new productive forces is at the same time a 
weapon against the workers” (Marx), but when they came to believe that the 
problem was not caused so much by the machines as by their private ownership, 
they concluded that the solution depended on a general expropriation of the 
means of production, in such a way as to use them for the benefit of all. This 
solution implied an industrial communism in which machines would serve 
society, rather than the other way around. Today we can say that it is not that 
easy and that the nature of machinery and production are not neutral, and that 
the domination of Nature, even if it is carried out collectively, engenders even 
worse imbalances and miseries. When the first working class socialist and 
anarchist theories were formulated, however, the project of creating a new 
world by means of the appropriation and administration of the means of 
production was the most realistic option. If a mistake was made, it was rather 
that of believing that the bourgeoisie had become an obstacle to the 
development of the forces of production, that is, to progress, which was now 
represented by the greatest productive force, the proletariat. The workers 
movement fell under the spell of the ideology of progress, even more than the 
bourgeoisie, and became largely reformist, as more and more of its members 
became convinced that, given scientific and technological advances, exploitation 
might be reduced in intensity and, in the political framework of bourgeois 
democracy, the workers organizations might be able to establish, gradually and 
without revolutionary disorders, a socialist order, which would have been 
nothing but a State-, trade union-, or party-capitalism. The revolutionary 
option could not have led to any other conclusion. 

“Against this enterprise of planned desolation whose explicit program is the 
production of an unusable world, revolutionaries find themselves in the novel 
situation of having to fight in defense of the present in order to keep all the other 
possibilities of changing it open — beginning of course with the very possibility of 
safeguarding the minimal conditions for the survival of the species—which are the 
same possibilities that the dominant society is endeavoring to obstruct by means of 
its attempt to irrevocably reduce history to the extended reproduction of the past 
and by trying to reduce the future to the management of the wastes of the present.” 
(Encyclopédie des Nuisances, “Preliminary Discourse”) 

The two world wars, the totalitarian and genocidal regimes, the failure of the 
Russian and Spanish Revolutions, the arms race, the concentration of power, 
and the rise of mass culture, by transforming barbarism into a fact of everyday 
life, shattered the foundations of the theory of progress. Once all the obstacles 
and disorders had been cleared away, and once the horror caused by the 
massacres had dissipated, however, one could once again speak of well being 
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and democracy as if they had prevailed all along. Capitalism, thanks to 
technology, developed the productive forces to inconceivable extremes, 
corrupting and destroying the workers milieu in the process, since the increase 
in the capacity for production did not create the conditions for a more just and 
egalitarian world, but simply augmented the power of the political-economic 
apparatus and institutionalized the mediations against which the proletarians 
were literally impotent. The gap between those who make the decisions and 
those who obey them has multiplied twenty-fold, widening with the expanding 
pace of global commerce, which is the only ecumene. Reason, by dominating 
Nature, that is, by serving capital, is transmuted into Unreason, the domain of 
the owning class. The seeds of the regression that lay dormant from the 
beginning were manifested everywhere: irrationality ruled the world. History 
did not reflect any pre-established plan, nor did freedom flourish within it in 
order to achieve ever greater heights. Nothing that took place, beginning with 
History itself, was necessary, but merely possible, among many other possible, 
and most likely better outcomes. History occurred without a subject and, as a 
corollary, revolutions were no longer unavoidable even when favorable 
conditions beckoned, and furthermore, compared to the number of disasters, 
such favorable conditions were few and far between. Reflecting upon the 
historical process as an accumulation of catastrophes, the past is cut off from 
the more effectively equipped technological present, but not enough to assure 
the future, which is becoming increasingly more uncertain with the decrepitude 
and the horror that lies just around the corner. The present is the wreckage of 
the past destroyed, and the future is the present that is to be destroyed. Science 
reaffirmed the prevailing state of affairs and its conformist language was that of 
the experts and mercenaries in the pay of power. Every new discovery and every 
new invention, applied in accordance with the acquisition of private profits and 
the needs of hierarchical and centralized domination, by no means represented 
a step towards happiness, but implied a higher degree of submission. The 
perfectibility of the species was cast into doubt in the face of the calamitous 
results of the technological invasion of life and the massive spread of 
instrumentalized teaching; nothing seemed to suggest that the human being was 
better than before, since instead of possessing a more highly developed moral 
consciousness, he is still morally degraded, with neither dignity nor memory. 
He might experience equality with his dehumanized fellow men but only in 
isolation: his relations, rather than having been liquidated, have been vaporized. 
The meaning of his activity escaped his understanding, producing what 
Ginther Anders called “a disjunction between man as a being who produces 
and the man who tries to understand his productive activity”. He lives in an 
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objectively depraved world, which provides him with a kind of excuse, as it 
were, for not feeling partially responsible for its depravity; he has become so 
accustomed to it that he has ceased to even notice it and participates in it with 
indifference, if not with enthusiasm. In this portrait of desolation the lie has 
become the world, which is why it is no longer necessary to lie because words 
always express something different from their original meaning. They are no 
longer bearers of meaning, but pure signs lacking their own meaning that forge 
empty and repetitive stereotypes. With a handful of such stereotypes — well 
being, social rights, citizenship, development, sustainability — the idea of 
progress was rehabilitated. 


In the second half of the 20th century so-called progress arrived at the 
culmination of its destructive career that began with the demolition of 
individuality and the massacres of the world wars, by destroying the material 
environment upon which social existence is based. The subjection of needs and 
desires to capitalist imperatives promoted economic growth — progress — to 
the role of the main arbiter of State policy and it therefore became the general 
normative standard for social life. The toxic consequences of developmentalism 
were only really clearly felt when the principal productive force, the 
technocracy, by merging with politics and finance, became the principal 
destructive force. From that point on, the technological domination of Nature, 
including human nature, was transformed into planned extermination. The 
destruction of arable land, coastlines, rivers and mountains, the increasing 
production of solid waste, the wasteful use of energy, social anomie and wars, 
the population explosion and famines, pollution and the depletion of resources, 
are making the planet an ever less habitable place, and are revealing progress to 
be a barbarous tailspin towards annihilation. We are making more progress 
today than ever before, our leaders tell us, and yet the prospect of the end has 
never before been so near, or dehumanization so present. Every leap forward is 
an act of war against the territory and its inhabitants, and all that remains to be 
seen is how far we are from reaching a point where the catastrophe will be 
irreversible, the moment when contemporary society will begin to collapse. The 
rebels against the progressive project of planned destruction find themselves 
obliged to not only recover the not yet forgotten knowledge of the past, but also 
to defend what is left of the present that can be used for their benefit, with the 
goal of guaranteeing from the start certain real possibilities of survival, keeping 
the door open for the option of change in the direction of a deindustrialized, 
demotorized and deurbanized society, a society in perfect symbiosis with 
Nature. We have to finally break with the idea of progress: human beings are 
neither the central goal of “creation” nor the apex of evolution. We are a form 
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of life that must rediscover our lost harmony with other forms of life, and 
integrate ourselves totally into their environment. No cultural formation is 
superior to or less “primitive” than any other. Civilized society was only the 
product of chance, which might very well not have followed the course that it 
did, as was the case outside of Europe, thus allowing traditional society, the kind 
of society that modern people call barbarous, to offer better conditions for 
freedom than the conditions inflicted upon us today. We must not, however, 
renounce the intelligence, the knowledge and the art that have been bequeathed 
to us by preceding generations, insofar as these products of immense human 
efforts are also our heritage, which we can use to understand and beautify the 
world. We are part of a whole that must be preserved, but by using Reason, not 
the Reason of the markets, but the Reason that comes from an open-hearted 
Reason that is born within a free and well balanced society, and which 
transforms the social question into the natural question. We already have 
enough irrationality and primitivism. History still exists, a history that is 
nothing but the history of oppression; the history that is to come, when this one 
comes to an end, if it does come to an end, will be the history of the peoples 
without history, that is, without class distinctions and without a State. 


Miguel Amords. 


Completed on October 16, 2011 for the journal, Raices #3. 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
“A pedradas contra el progreso” 
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January2012 


Notes on “The Situationist International: 
The Art of Historical Intervention” 


We say “art” instead of “theory” when referring to intervention in History 
because we believe that the latter is more a trade or acquired knowledge, and a 
skill involving the rational and subversive application of ideas, rather than a 
conceptual system with which one interprets reality in order to present it to 
consciousness. In Greek, “theoros” is the spectator and the situationists always 
refused to define their critical labors as theory. For Debord, it had more to do 
with a particular form of art, the art of war. How does one learn this art? First of 
all, by visiting the places where it is practiced. Michelle Bernstein answered this 
question in a humorous way. In her novel, All the King’s Men, the following 
dialogue takes place: 


“To what do you devote yourself?” 

“To reification.” 

“Now I see, very serious work, with big books and a table full of papers.” 
“No. I wander. For the most part, I wander.” 


It has been said of the S.I. that it was “the most political artistic vanguard and 
the most artistic political vanguard”. Our presentation will consist of an attempt 
to provide a comprehensive explanation of the meaning of this statement. It was 
indeed a vanguard, a small group of people, mostly artists, people who 
transformed their lives into art, keeping abreast of reality, but one step ahead. In 
pace with their time, and the times. At least since the era of the romantic 
movement we have been able to confirm that cultural crises precede social crises 
and are the best indicators of the advent of the latter. In this connection we are 
not only referring to Dadaism, the cultural prelude to the Russian Revolution, 
but also to the “Beat” generation of Kerouac, Burroughs and Trocchi, which 
heralded the beginning of the American revolt of the sixties. And of course, to 
the S.I., which was intimately related to May ’68 and the modern revolution. 
The vanguard was the best instrument for intervention in the crisis, and culture 
— which includes art — was its most appropriate field of action. It was the 
organizational form that expressed the fight against bourgeois culture in 
decomposition. The principle task of the vanguard consisted in making a clean 
slate of the past by constituting the destructive moment of the present. The 
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critique of not just the dominant ethical and social values but also artistic values 
first assumed the form of a cultural revolution, which in its first stage was 
devalorizing and negative. The intentions of the vanguards were expressed 
more in manifestos than in works. Their works only made sense as manifestos 
and the way that they were publicized was indissolubly linked with their 
manifestos. The S.I. went further, since it denied the existence of a situationist 
art, authorizing only a situationist use of art. Literary or artistic deviation was 
the most serious crime, and was punished by expulsion. Any traffic with official 
culture was in flagrant contradiction with the message of the vanguard, 
nullifying its exemplary nature and undermining its very reason for existence. 
Exclusion was a mandate of coherence; a demand that was first put into practice 
by the Surrealist Movement. All the actions of the vanguard—including 
expulsions—were only conceived as radical and public acts of rupture, or in 
other words, as scandals. Scandal effectively broke with the circle of silence with 
which the dominant order protected itself, occupying as a counter-publicity 
measure the center of subversive knowledge which is the topic of our 
presentation. By way of scandal the overwhelming disparity of forces was 
compensated for, so that a tiny group could, thanks to this practice, successfully 
counteract the cultural mainstream. 


It was with a scandal that Isidore Isou, founder of the Lettrist Movement, 
presented himself at the Cannes Film Festival in 1951, with his “Treatise on 
Slobber and Eternity” under his arm. This film was made by boldly combining 
cinematographic scraps, deliberately scratched and accompanied by a 
provocative soundtrack. The Lettrist shows sought conflict. What was concealed 
behind their experimental orthography, their collages, their spatterings, their 
poems composed of letters instead of words, their films like “The Anti- 
Concept” of Gil J. Wolman, or Debord’s “Howlings in Favor of Sade”, without 
images, with totally white and totally black screens, was not the appearance of a 
new art, but the demolition of the old one. They remind us of the previous 
works by the Dadaists such as the urinal that Duchamp called “Fountain”, the 
phonetic poetry of Schwitters, or Picabia’s film ironically entitled, 
“Intermission”. According to the Lettrist vanguard the entire period of crisis has 
a destructive, declining stage that devalues artistic production, and a 
constructive, ascending stage, that is creative of new values. The destructive 
stage was effected by means of a methodical inflation of the production of 
artworks. Hence the frantic experimentalism that characterized the era — we 
are thinking not only of the Lettrists, but also of Asger Jorn, Cage, Saura, 
Pollock, Resnais, Rexroth, the COBRA group, and so many others — in 
opposition to the recuperation of which, which proceeded by way of the 
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erection of a new dogmatism, the Lettrist left arose. The latter having 
constituted an International, its members thought that the “ascendant” moment 
had not yet arrived because the social revolution had not yet taken place, and 
they openly advocated the abolition of art; they sought to continue to pursue the 
task of the subversion of values, constructing, via the “detourned” use of 
aesthetic elements, situations that would dissolve bourgeois conduct, new 
environments that were conducive to playfulness and wandering that would 
prevent a regression towards conformist behaviors. Hence the adjective 
“situationist”: a situationist is someone who constructs situations. 


In 1957 the L.I. held a congress in the small Italian town of Coscio d’Arroscia 
that was attended by other vanguardists, almost all of whom were members of 
the Imaginist Bauhaus, a kind of center that advocated a unitary use of the arts 
and fought against the instrumentalist rationalization of life that was implied by 
functionalism and “cutting edge” industrial design. Those who attended the 
congress decided to found a new International, the S.I. Debord drafted a 
pamphlet that would serve as a basis for membership, “Report on the 
Construction of Situations”, and the S.I. took pains to distinguish itself from the 
rival vanguard, the surrealist movement, criticizing above all the latter’s 
incursions into the irrational and its faith in the work of art. Debord would later 
summarize this critique in a lapidary phrase: “surrealism wanted to realize art 
without abolishing it.” The situationists as a matter of principle believed in art 
conceived integrally and as a collective game, but not in the work of art. Their 
concept of the constructed situation coincided with that of the “moment” 
expressed by Lefebvre — “an attempt to attain the total realization of a 
possibility” — and their views had much in common with his critique of 
everyday life. Everyday life, once it was subjected to that modern form of 
capitalism that they called the “spectacle”, marked the completion of the process 
of proletarianization of the wage workers that had begun in the workshops and 
factories. It would be the point of departure for a more authentic class struggle, 
one that was less limited by economic constraints because it was inscribed in the 
rejection of work. The material framework within which it unfolded was 
conditioned by a repressive urbanism, which was being deliberately designed to 
isolate individuals, mechanize them and transform them into worker- 
consumers. The space that the new rationalist urbanism conceived nullified any 
possibility of play and encounter, which is why the situationists attempted to 
formulate a critique of spatial alienation in the theory of Unitary Urbanism, 
which contained Fourierist elements. The group’s self-defense against the 
temptation of the work of art led to the first expulsions. Contact with the group 
led by Castoriadis, “Socialisme ou Barbarie”, initiated by Frankin and Debord, 
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put the unification of social critique and the critique of everyday life on the 
agenda, further isolating those who, by maintaining the separation of these 
domains, reproduced artistic inclinations. The will to realize art without 
abolishing it had led many pseudo-vanguardists to an indefinite complacent 
acceptance of the process of dissolution, attacking each element separately, 
whether form, or color, or material, or packaging. This process, by virtue of 
mere repetition, ended up securing a place in the catalogs of the critics, and thus 
became a profitable business. The S.I., like Hegel, thought that art had died as a 
means by which one could communicate the truth of this world, which was 
“now insufficient in the long historical journey towards self-consciousness”, 
which was now the mission of a higher social-critical consciousness. The search 
for a unitary critique of class society made the definitive liquidation of the 
artistic phase imperative, leaving only those artists who had survived the splits. 


Between 1962 and 1967 the S.L, reinforced by new members—Vaneigem, 
Kotanyi, Viénet, Khayati — elaborated the most complete and coherent critique 
of its time, the only subversive thought capable of grasping and precipitating the 
unfolding of events; the revolutionary thought of a new era of social struggle. Its 
pillars had to be sought in the method of Hegel and Marx, the abolition of art, 
the critique of the spectacle and the theory of the Workers Councils. Everything 
that was worthwhile in the previous ideologies that were critical of the existing 
state of affairs—the rejection of the state and the radical demand for subjectivity 
of the anarchists, the councilist democracy of the left communists, the turn 
towards the game and what was marvelous in everyday life of the surrealists, 
etc.—found a place in the situationist critique, and was articulated in that 
critique in a coherent way. The organizational form adopted, however — which 
was set forth in the “Minimum Definition of a Revolutionary Organization” — 
that of the separate revolutionary vanguard, the result of the insufficient 
political and cultural development of the proletariat, posed the urgent problem 
of the communication of this critique. The S.I. proved to be tremendously 
efficacious with the paltry resources at its disposal and with the rare allies that it 
found along the way. In 1966 and 1967 it produced a rare abundance of 
publications that completed its task and, contrary to all expectations, whether of 
those in power or the man in the street, comprised the most appropriate preface 
for the revolt of May ’68. It was during that period that a handful of essential 
works were published that shocked the world, such as “The Decline and Fall of 
the Spectacular-Commodity Society”, “The Explosion Point of Ideology in 
China”, and “On the Poverty of Student Life”; issues No. 10 and 11 of the S.L. 
journal; and the books, The Revolution of Everyday Life and The Society of the 
Spectacle. The proletariat — “those who have no power over their lives, and 
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know it” — did not express itself through the students or the trade unions, but 
in wildcat strikes and the protests of young people who had exchanged the 
guarantee of not dying of hunger for the certainty of dying of boredom; in 
struggles like those led by the British anti-nuclear movement or by the Dutch 
Provos; in the conflicts of the Asturian miners and the self-management of the 
Algerian workers; in the insurrections of the black ghettos in the U.S. or in the 
riots of the Japanese Zengakuren... 


Zengakuren, Japan, 1968 
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The situationist critique did not make much headway in the working class 
milieu, but the workers struggle became more situationist with each passing 
day. If historical consciousness did not advance with sufficient speed towards 
the proletariat, it seemed instead that the proletariat was advancing towards 
historical consciousness. May ’68 signified the confluence of the two 
movements. The student conflict in which the S.I. sought the springboard for its 
historical intervention was the spark that set ten million workers in motion. The 
biggest wildcat strike in history paralyzed political power, and for more than a 
week the opportunity existed for its overthrow, but the working class did not 
dare to take this step and transform the occupations of the factories into 
workers councils. The Grenelle Accords between the French government and 
the trade unions allowed the old world to stage a counterattack. What ensued 
was a phenomenon that is typical of mass society: revolutionary ideas 
underwent an extraordinary rise in popularity, not as a subversive weapon but 
as an object of contemplation and consumption. Most of those who brandished 
such ideas did so not in order to change the world but to be part of the trend: 
the revolution had become fashionable! The practical-theoretical critique of a 
particular period of class struggle was transmuted into a static ideology, into 
situationism. The situationists, despite their best efforts, had a multitude of 
followers whom they called “pro-situs”; not among the sincere revolutionaries, 
who were always few in number, but among the déclassé masses that economic 
growth was constantly producing, and which supplied power with its 
subordinate personnel. Situationist books were sold by the truckload and their 
content was received as a revelation. The “situ” critique provided a better 
explanation of its time than any other critique, but it had not foreseen that the 
social forces of capital would also use it to understand the times, in order to 
reinforce its order that was undergoing a process of transformation: it had not 
been predicted that the established order, in the heat of the struggle, would also 
become situationist! 


In 1970 the S.L. entered into a period of paralysis and decline that an 
“orientation debate” was incapable of exorcising. In 1972 Debord and Sanguinetti 
officially proclaimed its dissolution. All kinds of explanations have been given for 
this: the falling out between Debord and Vaneigem, the S.I.’s two leading 
theoreticians; the inadequacy of the new members; that the time of the vanguards 
had come to an end; that the social question during times of class war could no 
longer be approached as a theory of revolution but must be considered in terms of 
a strategy of war... Debord seemed to support the latter view when, regarding the 
Portuguese Revolution of the Carnations, he said that we should read Clausewitz 
before Marx. He was not that far off the mark, but he was not completely correct, 
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either. Perhaps the time of the S.I. was over, but not that of the situationists. The 
proletariat engaged in various upsurges in different countries — Portugal, Italy, 
Spain, Poland — but it remained at a standstill. The anti-nuclear movement rose 
to prominence, introducing new questions concerning the degradation of life on 
the planet that were already intuited in the “Theses on the S.I. and Its Time”. And 
capitalist society, after decades of economic expansion, began to undergo 
restructuring in order to prepare for the qualitative leap forward that its historic 
enemy, the proletariat, had not chosen to make. 


The ruling class knew how to utilize the cultural legacy that the working class 
had not taken advantage of, changing its language, its values, its traditions and 
its moral criteria in favor of a new era of domination. In an unprecedented 
process of recuperation, its intellectual mercenaries plunged deep into the 
contributions of the situationists. The recuperators had something in common 
with the S.I., and that is that they, too, were fighting against the outdated 
aesthetic and Calvinist morality of the traditional bourgeoisie, obviously not in 
favor of a revolution, but in favor of a renovated and postmodern capitalism. 
This recuperation broke with the past and liquidated the cultural tradition of 
national capitalism because they had become obstacles to economic growth. It 
cut the umbilical cord that united the ruling class with repressed sexuality and 
bourgeois statism because the accumulation of capital required their 
supersession. The deregulation of national markets also affected the terrain of 
ideas and, unfortunately, the “French theory” of the seventies—Foucault, 
Guattari, Lyotard, Deleuze, Derrida, Baudrillard, Negri, Lipovetsky—appeared 
at just the right time, as a reactionary counterweight to the situationist critique 
and as a neutralizing element of amalgamation of the first order. May 68 was 
reinterpreted as a transformation of the cultural paradigm, an ideological 
renewal, a “revolution” in customs, and even as the end of Modernity and of 
History. The achievements registered in the domain of personal freedom were 
nothing but the pale reflection of the freedom of the market. The words of 
Debord and his Italian colleague — “let the age recoil from itself while admiring 
itself for what it is” — were fully confirmed ten years after they were written. 


For the revolutionaries a great deal was left unsaid after May, and what could 
be interpreted at the time as the perfection of theory, was instead nothing but a 
setback for the historical subject. The counterrevolution follows the same roads 
as the revolution, but as an enemy. For a long time, recuperation was its main 
weapon. So much garbage has accumulated and so much confusion has been 
sown, that an objective approach to the revolts of the sixties and seventies is no 
easy matter; and it is even harder to accurately restore them. Only a new 
revolutionary movement will be capable of doing so. The legacy of the S.L, 
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however, is still dangerous, because so many people continue to 
decontextualize, neutralize, fragment and transplant it for the use of the new 
generations of leaders. They were ideas of war, with an explosive charge that 
must always be defused if they are to be used as a factor for innovation of 
power. Their use as an ideological reserve of class rule requires that precautions 
should be taken: something that was born on the barricades cannot easily be 
reconciled to resting on the shelves of a museum, nor does it allow itself so 
easily to be disemboweled on the dissection table. There is always the risk that, 
like a lost child, its real descendants will find it. Situationist ideas are a 
dangerous weapon in the wrong hands: then the devil wields them. 


Miguel Amords. 


Text based on lectures delivered 
at the CSO Eko de Carabanchel, Madrid, January 23, 2012, 
and at the CSOA El Retal, Murcia, on May 1, 2012. 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
“Notas para ‘La Internacional Situacionista: 
el arte de la intervencién histérica” 
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October 2012 


Capitalism, therefore crisis 


“Life is short, and Art long; 

the crisis fleeting; experience perilous, 
and decision difficult.” 

Hippocrates, Aphorisms. 


For Hippocrates the word “crisis” designated the culminating point of an 
illness, on the basis of which, after a thorough examination of the symptomatic 
data and taking into account the evidence, he could establish a criterion with 
which to make his diagnosis. The end point of critical reasoning, the correct 
diagnosis, is not easy, since not all the factors may be evident at the same time and 
often one illness will conceal another. If we apply this reflection to our current 
situation we find ourselves facing an apparently economic crisis that provokes 
immediate reactions, affecting the skin, guided by a tactical point of view that 
remains on the terrain of parliamentarism and capital. The crisis is inherent to the 
capitalist regime, since its normal functioning consists in the constant subversion 
of the social relations upon which it had previously been based. Each stage 
liquidates the previous one, and therefore one cannot confront the crisis without 
directly attacking capitalism, but the responses that have traditionally arisen 
address its consequences rather than its causes. They do not question the 
foundations of the system but only complain about its malfunction. Protests decry 
the loss of the “welfare state”, that is, the decline of the wage level of the masses of 
consumers, and in addition, the decline of employment and credit; the low quality 
of public services, social assistance and the party system, the greed of the bankers, 
and to top it all off, the dictatorship of international finance which is imposed on 
the majority of the population thanks to the mediation of the politicians. It 
therefore appears that they can allow solutions within the framework of the 
dominant economic and political system, by way of legislative and executive 
measures that would reduce the critical impact on the masses of wage workers and 
indebted consumers, thus preventing the phenomena of exclusion. The solution 
must therefore come from the hands of an interventionist state rather than by way 
of its abolition. Capitalism will have to undergo yet more development in order to 
create enough low-paying jobs instead of disappearing. As is the case in Medicine, 
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however, here, too, a superficial crisis can dissimulate other more profound and 
less visible ones. 


The crisis is political, it is urban and it is also ecological. It is the culminating 
point of a social and cultural illness whose symptoms are undeniable: loss of 
memory, dissolution of classes, individualism, narcissism, degradation of 
language, functional illiteracy, fear, domestication ... and the resulting human 
type itself explains the lack of popular reaction to this crisis. It is the conjunction 
where the political class monopolizes all the public institutions and becomes fully 
autonomous, defending its own interests as part of the ruling class. At the very 
moment that urban growth accumulates millions of impoverished people in the 
fringes of the big cities while simultaneously annihilating the rural and natural 
environment, we are becoming aware of the depletion of natural resources in the 
face of an unlimited demand for them. And when the circumstance of global 
warming of the planet arises as a response to the pollution of the atmosphere by 
greenhouse gases. But the real and complete understanding of the crisis leads to a 
second level of questioning. Then critique is directed at the nature of the system 
and does not settle for band-aids or reforms. Conscious individuals have to 
reconsider the way of life that they would like to lead, the organization of their 
time and space, the model of society they have to live in and, finally, that society’s 
metabolic equilibrium with nature, in order to elaborate a comprehensive, long- 
term strategy of collective intervention. They have to question the system in its 
entirety and not just its most degrading aspects. 


The question of the subject occupies the central place in critical thought. The 
radical transformation of society requires a social agent to carry it out, one that 
must necessarily be born from the accession to consciousness of the people who 
are most affected by the crisis. The problem lies in the fact that this subject cannot 
be constituted within a totalitarian system, one in which domination penetrates 
and seizes all aspects of life. This subject must be formed by means of desertion or 
exclusion. The processes of secession are slow, because they depend on personal 
decisions under difficult circumstances; they are problematic, because the system 
does not favor life on the margins; and they are susceptible to deviations from 
their goals, since they tend to overemphasize one aspect of their secession, 
cooperation, to the detriment of the other, the struggle, which is why their anti- 
capitalism is often sidetracked towards experimentation within capitalism. On the 
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other hand, however, involuntary exclusion, often enclosed in the urban 
periphery, imprisoned in areas that have been abandoned by the system, responds 
to the economic violence causes it with a violence under the opposite sign, but the 
vandalism of the excluded is not an attempt to change the world, but forms a part 
of this world. Desertion is also a cultural phenomenon, but total deracination 
prevents the street gangs of looters from constructing a free community, even one 
based on predation, such as were constituted, in another time, by the associations 
of corsairs: all they have is rap music and what they need is an authentic culture of 
exclusion. So far, only those communities that have resisted the social relations of 
the market, the indigenous populations not engulfed by the way of life imposed by 
capital, have been able to forge a social subject capable of elaborating a project of 
social transformation, by extending their communitarian structures both into the 
adjacent rural areas as well as the urban neighborhoods. The best example of what 
we are talking about is the 2006 Commune of Oaxaca. 


IV 


One thing that is clear is that the collective protagonist of the solution of the 
crisis will arise from communities of neighbors, not from organizations of the 
vanguard, trade unions or councils. Such communities are not necessarily the 
result of an exodus to the countryside, since anti-capitalist secession can also take 
place within the conurbation. Indeed, given the current state of the population, 
the outbreak of hostilities will necessarily take place in the decomposing urban 
areas. It is in the urban areas where the masses have to “take to the hills”. The rural 
advance parties can open up the way forward, but the crisis will really break out 
only when the conurbation explodes, which will take place, for example, if the lack 
of fuel causes supply problems. The inevitable energy crisis, by paralyzing 
transport, will lead to successive food crises with disastrous consequences for 
survival in the metropolis. In the highly developed capitalist countries where there 
are no virgin zones where a community could survive and radiate its influence 
towards the urban space, the territorial conflict in the rural areas could very well 
play the role of catalyst of this community, but the largest number of participants 
will come from the masses confined in the cities. Furthermore, the urban struggle 
can make sense if it is also engaged in the defense of territory. De-urbanization 
will follow the same road as urbanization. 


V 


The processes of ruralization will at first have to engender mixed communities 
in a double sense: agrarian and urban, on the one hand; and communities engaged 
in the labor of creation and that of struggle, on the other. The most important 
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battle that has to be won is the one that is being waged already against 
progressivist ideologies and the staunch defenders of the continuing development 
of the productive forces. This battle is being fought for the most part on the 
terrain of the critique of science and technology, that is, on the terrain of the 
critique of the dominant industrial culture, because the disintegration of this 
culture of growth, of consumption and of progress, without use value, must give 
birth to a counterculture of fraternity and the gift, without exchange value. This 
counterculture must not exist as a sphere that is separate from the rest of the 
communitarian activities, but as an internal space of free creation involved in the 
anti-industrial transformation of society. For this reason it will be more similar to 
the old popular culture than to the classical culture of the elites, and will be more 
oral than written, for, in homage to the liberating experiences of the past, this 
culture will be created in order to be spoken, not to be read or “audio-visualized”. 
Oralization is the cultural counterpart of de-industrialization, just as dialectization 
is the abandonment of the standardizing techno-culture of late capitalism. The 
local dialects spoken in the communitarian spaces will replace the specialized 
jargons of the virtualized spaces of power. The future revolution — a revolution is 
nothing but the end of a crisis — will encounter its adequate means of expression 
in the argot of those who fight for freedom. 


VI 


The current crisis, the threshold of a depression in every sense of the word, 
introduces us to a scenario of profound change and traumatic rupture, where it is 
impossible to reverse course. The consequences will be of momentous 
importance. Society, as the kingdom of the irrational and the arbitrary — as the 
domain of the spectacle — has become too unstable and too unreal. The necessary 
conflicts will return the world to reality, but it will be a warlike reality. The social 
struggle, like war, only unfolds in the realm of risk; it breathes an atmosphere of 
danger. Its development is unforeseeable: it might immerse us again in the worst 
nightmare or it might just get us out of this mess. Victory is never certain but the 
crisis is a factor in its favor. It shows us the vulnerable points of the enemy, the 
points where it is feasible to attack with guarantees of success. 


Miguel Amorés. 


Notes for a talk/debate at the Jornadas Libertarias de Castell6n, October 6, 2012. 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
“Hay capitalismo, por lo tanto hay crisis” 
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November 2012 


Midnight in the century 


notes against progress 


“Memory needs to reestablish the thread of time to recover the central 
point of view from which the road forward may be discovered. From that 
point begins the reconquest of the capacity for critical judgment that will 

be based on verifiable facts, that will be able to respond to the degradation 
of life, and that will precipitate the split in society, the preliminary moment 
for a revolution, proposing the historical question par excellence, 

that is, the question of progress.” 


“History of Ten Years”, Encyclopédie des Nuisances, No. 2 


Made famous by the Enlightenment, in its origins the idea of Progress was 
almost subversive. The Church imposed the dogmas of creation and 
permanence that established the immutability of living beings, created by the 
divinity just as they were, which is why there are very few lines in the 
Encyclopedia under the caption of “Progress”, which is simply defined as 
“forward movement”. On the other hand, Diderot and the other Encyclopedists 
did not consider civilized society to be superior to the society of the savages — 
quite the contrary — which is why their position with regard to progress was 
sceptical or reserved, to say the least. For one reason or another, the idea was 
imposed in Europe during the Industrial Revolution. As Mumford said, 
“progress was the equivalent in history of mechanical motion through space”. It 
was the interpretation of the fact of change as something that only went in one 
direction, in which going backwards, or decline or regression, were explicitly 
excluded. Enlightenment thought interpreted industrial production as the 
herald of a world free of religious prejudices and ruled by Reason, where 
happiness would be within the reach of everyone. The reality often contradicted 
this interpretation, but the contradiction was resolved by supposing that 
backwards movement formed part of the advance; for example, it was assumed 
that the ugliness of industrialized society was pregnant with a future in which 
material abundance would be the rule and freedom its result. And to top it all 
off, science would solve all problems, the economy would grow and the 
democratic state would offer equality before the law in the realm of distribution. 
Every coin has an obverse side, however, and under the blows of science, statism 
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and productivity, progress has led us to the verge of disaster: science and 
technology have transformed the means of production into increasingly more 
powerful means of destruction; economic development has engendered 
inequality, social injustice and poverty everywhere, and in the process has 
devastated the natural environment; the state has become a many-tentacled 
bureaucratic monster that devours the life of its subjects. Social and ecological 
disasters have become common currency and dissatisfaction, like the crisis, has 
become generalized. Individuals, crushed by production and politics, are 
incapable of mastering their fates. Within them resides a void that has been 
accumulating for more than two centuries that renders them utterly incapable 
of formulating and communicating their dissatisfaction, although for the first 
time ever the belief in a better future is generally collapsing. Confronted by the 
real possibility that the world is now plunging into even greater difficulties that 
augur its doom in the not-too-distant future, the idea of the future has lost all its 
relevance. In view of these regressions on such a vast scale, the sufferings of past 
generations seem to have been in vain. This is significant because all 
emancipatory ideas from the French Revolution up to May 1968 were justified 
in the name of scientific reason and progress. 


For the progressivists, science revealed inexorable economic and social laws 
whose historical necessity was not questioned, since, inscribed in the nature of 
things, they were beyond all human designs: in order to be equitable and just we 
have to acknowledge and obey them. The founding principle was the one that 
postulated the continuous and unlimited perfectibility of the human being, by 
virtue, according to Godwin, the first to refer to anarchy, of the empire of 
scientific Reason. Fourier said that it was the desire of nature that barbarism 
would tend by stages to reach civilization. Proudhon even claimed that the idea 
of Progress replaced the ideal of the Absolute in philosophy. Marx designated 
the working class as its main historical agent, as the “greatest productive force”. 
The historical process, according to Hegel, as it moved forward left the Idea 
(progress) in its wake. His disciple Marx taught us that this process was nothing 
but a natural unfolding of economic stages in obedience to laws against which 
the human will was powerless; the human will was, furthermore, determined by 
these same laws. It was the historical process associated with the scientific and 
technical development of production that lay at the heart of the Marxist 
doctrine that was so effectively criticized by Bakunin, a doctrine in which it was 
implicit that the scientific knowledge of its laws would enlighten a class of 
leaders who, organized in the party, would guide the masses in a revolution that 
aimed at the best possible destiny in a classless society. There were some 
powerful blows directed at metaphysics and religion, but they did not 
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overthrow them; to the contrary, they reinforced them with a new superstition: 
scientific superstition. 


Scientific fetishism is the substance of the idea of Progress. For the 
progressivists of every school science appears as the remedy for every evil. All 
thought must adopt its methods and accept its conclusions. Reflections on 
truth, justice or equality that are not framed in the context of science are 
defined as metaphysical disquisitions. Whereas religion was a thing of the past, 
science belonged to the highly developed future, to progress. The two were less 
incompatible than was believed, however. In progressivism, science shows itself 
to be not just knowledge, but faith. Saint-Simon, one of the first socialist 
reformers, considered his followers to be “engineer evangelists” and “apostles of 
the new religion of industry”. For his schismatic student Comte, science 
elevated man to the status of “supreme head of the economy of nature ... at the 
head of the living hierarchy”, awakening in him “the noble desire of honorable 
incorporation with the supreme existence”, and, as a result, leading him to a 
“perfect unity” with the “Great-Being”, the definitive form of existence. 


The most widely-read book of the 19th century, Looking Backward, a techno- 
scientific utopia written by Edward Bellamy, described the process of becoming 
conscious of the inhumanity of social relations in religious terms: 

“The sunburst, after so long and dark a night, must needs have had a dazzling 
effect. (...) It is evident that nothing was able to stand against the enthusiasm which 
the new faith inspired. (...) For the first time since the creation every man stood up 
straight before God. (...) the way stretches far before us, but the end is lost in light. 
For twofold is the return of man to God...” 


“The divinity had implanted the idea of Progress in the hearts of men, judged by 
which our past attainments seem always insignificant, and the goal never nearer.” 

The roots that had only recently been torn from the ground of religion now 
grew in a similar soil thanks to the fascination inspired by scientific magic. 
Divine authority had only just been overthrown, and now the new faith 
promised to make men into mortal gods inhabiting a techno-scientific Olympia. 
But because the economy was based on the separation of individuals from one 
another, on the separation between them and the product of their activity, and 
on the separation of the latter from nature, its development based on science 
generated a surplus value of irrationality. Soon a new kind of leader appeared, 
inspired by scientific assumptions, dubious traits that with the passage of time 
became predominant, both in the capitalist and socialist camp; the tendency to 
justify the means by the end, the present by the future, or the real by the ideal, 
for example; the ruling class appealed to the urgent imperatives of the situation 
of the moment in order to destroy the poetry of the liberating revolution, 
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postponing sine die an ever less substantial justice and liberty. Thus, the social 
life propagated first by the bourgeoisie, and later by the bureaucratic class born 
from the revolution, tended to regulate itself in accordance with pragmatic 
criteria, renouncing the dictates of objective reason; the latter were reduced to 
their utilitarian, subjective and formalistic dimension. As a result, while moral 
conduct dissolved into mean-spirited egoism, economic and political order 
were secured. Comte, whose political slogan was “Order and Progress”, had 
already specified that, “in all cases, considerations relating to progress are 
subordinated to those relating to order”. And going even further back in 
history, an enlightened precursor like Fontanelle maintained that the truth, the 
principal determination of Reason, had to be subordinated to criteria of utility, 
and even sacrificed altogether if social conventions so required. The same thing 
can be said of all the other determinations. The bourgeois class, and behind it 
the bureaucracy, in order to liquidate Reason, invented a new pseudo-rationalist 
metaphysics that was manifested as blind faith in scientific discoveries, technical 
innovations and economic development, a faith designated as “materialism”, 
which was destined to lead to a perpetual present of irrationality and barbarism. 
Stalinism, for example, demonstrated that not even history had progressed 
enough and that historical progress had been nothing but an ideology at the 
service of a new ruling class, the party bureaucracy, which was used to disguise 
oppression on a colossal scale. After a certain level of this revered progress had 
been attained, which led to the first world war and the rise of Nazism, its 
negative effects have so far surpassed its positive effects that it constitutes a 
threat to the survival of the human species: in the subsequent stage of 
development the ultimate end of progress was then revealed to be the end of 
humanity, first materialized in nuclear weapons, and then in the police state and 
the industrialization of life, and finally in pollution and global warming. If 
history continues along the course laid out by progressivist hubris in all its 
variants, the endpoint will be desolation, not the Eden of the happy consumer 
or the communist paradise. 


The idea of Progress establishes an ascendant trajectory from the societies 
labeled as primitive to today’s modern civilization. In practice, it means 
incessant transformation of the social environment and constant renewal of the 
economic conditions that determine that environment. The present is nothing 
but a passing stage on the road to a better future. This idea, however, considers 
contemporary society to be superior to all preceding epochs and above all 
contemplates the evolution of society as the fulfillment of its own evolution. 
The future is nothing but the apotheosis of the present. In reality, the future 
vanishes in ideology, leaving nothing of progressivism but a vulgar apology for 
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what exists. This is why the entire ruling class, in politics and the economy, 
proclaims progress as a symbol of its identity because, to the degree that it 
dominates the present, it re-inscribes the past, of which it feels it is the heir, and 
conjures up the specter of the future over which it never relinquishes control. 
Progress is “its” progress. Leaders make progress, despite their redundancy, 
thanks to the progress of ignorance and control, leading to ever more gigantic 
institutional structures. Just think of the possibilities of rule that are opened up 
by the technological systems of surveillance or mass culture, not to speak of the 
extension of the state educational model in which the first progressivists placed 
their hopes, which has created a functional form of ignorance that the virtual 
space has generalized. This explains why individuals, however far science has 
progressed, are less capable now than ever before of being the masters of their 
fates. What they call Progress these days does not lead to the enlightenment of 
the mind or to personal autonomy because the only thing it aims at is economic 
growth and the consumerist way of life associated with the latter. The separate 
power to which it lays claim requires egotistical and fearful, or better yet, 
mechanized beings. It does not want beings who think for themselves and are 
capable of orienting their moral conduct in accordance with objective 
knowledge, but people who are unreflective and standardized, absorbed by the 
accessory and the instantaneous, and gripped by fear—people programmed to 
bow before the messages received from the apparatus of domination. The 
standardization and commodification of all human activities produces the 
characteristic irrationality which our leaders consecrate with the name of 
progress; meanwhile, genetic engineering is constructing its biotechnological 
foundations. The culture of truth and justice does not flourish in such progress, 
but its image serves as an alibi for slavery and oppression. Alleged social 
advances are always accompanied by unconsciousness, dehumanization and 
anomie, in such a manner that this Progress eliminates its most important 
postulate: the idea of the emancipated, free man. 


Let us recapitulate. At first, the modern concept of Progress was the offspring 
of the defeat of religion by Reason. The victory of Reason, however, was only 
apparent, that is, it was not the victory of humanization. We have already 
spoken of the degradation of Reason to an instrument of power. Now we shall 
speak of the consequences of this degeneration for nature. By imposing a 
rational conception of the world that supplanted the religious worldview, nature 
was desacralized and the world disenchanted. It lost all its meaning and was 
subsequently viewed with indifference as an inert object and a raw material; 
basically, as a warehouse of resources. This antagonism between a nature that 
had been stripped of meaning and a pillaging civilization was embodied in a 
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series of ambiguous concepts like success, welfare, development, and ... 
progress. Human activity ceased to celebrate its mysterious relation to nature 
and proceeded, not to consider it rationally by trying to understand its truth in 
order to be able to orient itself accordingly, but to dominate it. Then, by 
converting it into an object subject to endless exploitation, what was really 
achieved was the forced adaptation of individuals to the coercive social 
environment that was engendered during this process. The price of progress 
was the subjection of life to the pragmatic rationalization imposed by the 
commodity and the state in which means are confounded with ends: life obeyed 
progress, rather than the reverse. Life enslaved to progress was the crucible 
where objective reason was forged and all the concepts that constituted its core 
evaporated: truth, justice, happiness, equality, solidarity, tolerance, freedom.... 
As Horkheimer concluded: “Domination of nature involves domination of man”. 
The tyranny exercised over nature entailed as a consequence the simultaneous 
submission and brutalization of the human being. The evacuation of the 
conscience was deduced from the mechanistic conception of man. The most 
extreme of all the materialist philosophers, La Mettrie, already conceived of the 
human being as a machine that winds its own springs, and considered thought 
to be a byproduct of mechanical activity of lesser importance. Such an 
unprecedented idea, formulated in the middle of the 17th century during the 
intellectual struggle against metaphysical systems and religions, provided a 
scientific foundation for the manipulability of the human species, something 
that the ruling classes of later times took very seriously. By an irony of history, 
religion had nothing to lose in this battle. One hundred years later, Boolean 
algebra, which made possible the mechanical simulation of human thought, 
reduced the latter to a simple mathematical representation, in pursuit of 
nothing less than “revelation from the mind of God”. If we ascend by the road 
of binary mathematics, there is no room for doubt that digital computers are 
bringing us closer to the divinity, which is no longer in the heavens, but in 
virtual space. 


Once the obscurantist side of science had been revealed, as extreme 
specialization divided knowledge into stagnant compartments, and its inability 
to provide a holistic, unitary and coherent conception of the world that would 
constitute individuals and reinforce their connections with nature became 
manifest, technology stood alone as the last fetishism to denounce. In the latest 
phases of capitalist domination, progress is equivalent to technical progress, 
since the experts who work on behalf of the latter attribute to technology the 
prospect of ultimate salvation, which has been transformed by employers, 
politicians and fanatical disinformers into an almost millenarian orthodoxy. 
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With technology, the evils of development will be cured with more 
development. As a result, technology has created an artificial and hierarchical 
environment that is alien to social needs, an environment within which all of 
everyday life transpires, a second nature that completely determines the social 
order. Individuals have escaped from the constraints of natural conditioning 
only to be enslaved by machines. Machines intervene in relations between 
humans and now mediate between humans and nature, preventing any direct 
relation. Man, climbing aboard the wagon of progress, is definitively isolated 
from his own kind and cut off from the cosmos, which he does not view as 
something that is alive, nor does he consider that he is part of it. 


The British biologist and crystallographer John Bernal celebrates this 
emancipation from natural servitude in his book, The World, the Flesh and the 
Devil: 

“The cardinal tendency of progress is the replacement of an indifferent chance 
environment by a deliberately created one. As time goes on, the acceptance, the 
appreciation, even the understanding of nature, will be less and less needed.” 

The human mind capitulates before the mechanistic concept and worships 
technology. Automation collaborates in this process. The individual considers 
himself free to the extent that he allows himself to be led by machines, which 
now comprise his environment; machines do all the work and even spare him 
the labor of reflection. But freedom of a mechanistic order excludes the right to 
not use machines. Everyone depends on them and no one can live on the 
margins, that is, no one can live in opposition to Progress. 


In a quantitative world, technical reason values reflex reactions above 
intelligence, efficiency above meaning, and calculation above truth, in such a way 
that when you hear someone speak of “artificial intelligence”, it is not because 
artifacts have become capable of thought, but because human thought has become 
mechanical. For the visionaries of total dehumanization, machina sapiens is 
nothing more than the transfer of our mental legacy to a mechanical progeny, 
since man, immersed in a technological universe, functions like a machine and the 
machine functions like a human automaton. His destiny, as the current conditions 
of existence indicate, is “to pass the torch of life and intelligence to the computer”. 
The conclusion that is drawn from this circumstance, however, is not the rejection 
of technology, but the rejection of the role that it plays in the current historical 
period of capitalist rule, beginning with its redemptive religious function that is so 
widely shared by the masses. Technology, insofar as it facilitates the metabolism 
between humans and nature, is necessary. The tool was created for man. But when 
it becomes the discourse of power, i.e., technology, it becomes a threat to the 
survival of the species. Technology follows a road that begins with basic human 
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needs and ends by creating its own world. That is the moment of its autonomy, 
the moment when it takes over. Everyday life is powerless against an invasive 
technology that constantly alters society as it introduces an endless series of 
innovations. If we were to make an inventory today of what it has contributed to 
and what it has taken from society, the result could not be more negative. On the 
one side of the ledger, the implantation of homo oeconomicus, the man who is 
motivated solely by self-interest, in one part of the world, and an increase in the 
level of superfluous consumption. On the other side of the ledger, the 
pauperization and exploitation of the other part of the world, the depletion of 
resources, the accumulation of armaments and the destruction of the planet. One 
may thus confirm that the biggest social problem is not the lack of development, 
but development itself. It is not the lack of technology, but the absence of human 
goals. 


Unlike “primitive” cultures, materialist civilization is indifferent to its 
dependence on the environment and for that reason has never attempted to 
preserve any kind of equilibrium with its natural surroundings. Its need for 
growth, disguised as progress, led it to contaminate the soil, corrupt the air, 
adulterate the food, and poison the water, and to exacerbate social differences 
and endanger the health of the population. The accelerated destruction of the 
natural and social environment that we are now experiencing cannot be avoided 
but will get even worse: it is the fruit of the dynamic of the system itself, which 
needs to grow as much as possible. Acts of aggression against the land have 
become habitual and the problem is not so much their immediate impacts as 
their cumulative effects, which assume the form of the energy crisis, nuclear 
disasters and global warming. The new environmental consciousness of our 
leaders emerges on the scene in order to make destruction itself profitable, 
which is inevitable, since it is inscribed in the dominant mode of production 
and consumption. Today, progress colors itself green in order to turn its 
imperfections into business opportunities; actually, it does not have any other 
disguise to wear: its constant demands compel it to engage in the over- 
exploitation of the land. In the kingdom of the commodity, everything has a 
price, from the air that we breathe to the rural districts we visit; from now on, 
however, this price must be determined by environmental considerations. The 
leaders who have been converted to environmentalism must incorporate the 
cost of certain instances of collateral damage of the ongoing disaster into the 
final price-tag if they want the foundations of industrial society to continue to 
exist without transformation. Should they be transformed, for them this would 
be the end of Progress; for us, however, Progress is the end. 
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The critique of the idea of Progress leads us along dangerous roads that skirt 
the edges of ideological abysses. From the philosophical point of view, the 
demolition of progressivist materialism does not imply a return to the duality of 
matter and spirit, nor is it a rickety bridge to nihilism. Nor does the rejection of 
a teleological history necessarily signify the rejection of history. The denial of a 
scientific ethic does not lead to the impugning of science as such any more than 
the inanity of the current educational system excludes the idea of education. 
Simply stated, the assertion that history does not have a plan, and that it does 
not conceal a purpose, that historical laws are not laws since the history of 
humanity is a process of becoming rather than one of consummation; that 
scientific knowledge is not itself the social beacon and that the transmission of 
experience from one generation to another does not function by way of 
educational institutions. We have claimed that social contradictions are 
ultimately derived from the contradictions between society and nature that have 
been revealed by history. But we are the offspring of enlightenment Reason, not 
of the Bhagavad-Gita or the Early Paleolithic era, which is why we think that 
these contradictions will not be resolved by elevating nature to the rank of 
supreme principle, nor will their disappearance be magically effected with the 
help of Heaven or the holy scriptures, or by encouraging a return to natural 
religion or to the past. Good intentions of that kind mitigate neither the crisis of 
rational thought nor that of the world, but instead nourish irrational ideologies 
and fundamentalist movements that only make these crises more acute. The 
critique of the idea of Progress is neither a revolt against Reason nor against 
intellectual training and knowledge, much less against civilization in general; it 
is a critique of its degradation and its decline. It does not appeal to 
Transcendence, a New Science or Tradition, but to thought that is free of 
chains, thought that, subverting the ideological foundations of the system, leads 
human beings to a rational unity and harmony with nature. 


Not only are we the offspring of the Enlightenment; we are also the offspring 
of Romanticism, of its will for truth, beauty and action, and of its search for 
spirituality and mystery. We rebel in the name of Reason and logic, yes, but also 
in the name of emotion, passion and desire. While the man who wants to be 
free does not want to exchange old myths for new but to go to the root of 
things, he does not renounce the “re-enchantment” of the world in absolute 
variance with the ruling class, either. This re-enchantment is a way of becoming 
conscious that is linked to the revolutionary efforts to forestall the deplorable 
process of capitalist progress, which quantifies, mechanizes and destroys life. It 
is the reunion of the rational and that which the surrealists called the marvelous. 
In the revolution and poetry, which are becoming the same thing, it is the road 
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to an alternative civilization. It is the only way that humanity has to grow and 
become what it potentially is. The new starting point is not to be found in a 
bureaucratization of nature comparable to that which has been imposed on 
society, but in a de-bureaucratized reconciliation between nature and society. 
Right from the start, this reconciliation challenges the current conditions that 
are opposed to it, like industrialization, statism, economic development and 
progress. Its program must therefore be de-urbanizing, anti-industrial, anti- 
political and anti-progress; it must promote new values, new ways of life, new 
methods of social action.... Nature and society must find their equilibrium, but 
to do so they have to be saved from the bureaucrats, the experts, the investors 
and the ideologists of salvation. The only way to achieve harmony between 
nature and society is by not surrendering, neither in theory nor in practice, to 
the logic of domination. Only a society that is the conscious master of its own 
history will be able to manumit a nature that has been enslaved to progress. This 
is not an eternally possible proposition, however: thanks to technocracy, 
domination is manufacturing a literally uninhabitable world, and as Walter 
Benjamin points out in One Way Street: 

“If the abolition of the bourgeoisie is not completed by an almost calculable 
moment in economic and technical development, all is lost. Before the spark reaches 
the dynamite, the lighted fuse must be cut”. 

The necessary revolution will not break out from a mere contradiction 
between the masses of consumers and the financing of consumption, but from 
the determined reaction against a kind of progress that irremediably leads to 
catastrophe. 


Miguel Amords. 


Transcript of a presentation delivered on November 8, 2012 
at the Circulo de la Amistad- Numancia, in Soria, Spain. 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
“Médianoche en el siglo” 
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December 2012 


The Revolution Now and Always 


During the decade of the 1960s capitalist expansion abruptly provoked a 
cultural crisis, or, as they say today, a crisis of values. Society had involuntarily 
given rise to new vital needs and new social demands that clashed head on with 
the old norms and became flammable material contrary to everyone’s 
expectations. Economic development had entered into violent contradiction 
with ideological structures, creating an atmosphere of frustration that fostered a 
sense of uprootedness and dissatisfaction, dangerous sentiments when they are 
expressed outside of artistic and literary milieus, as the revolts of the sixties 
would demonstrate. The biggest and most fruitful of all of the revolts of the 
1960s was that of May 68. One of its most notable results was the very existence 
of a generation of young people that was so radically opposed to the consumer 
society, or more precisely, the society of the spectacle, that it could not be 
politically regimented, since it was looking beyond politics, because in its view 
all the parties were equally absurd and part of the system. A generation that did 
not seek its freedom and the meaning of its life in a modernized state or an 
updated version of an essentially unchanged society but rather in the 
destruction of all social conventions and institutions. A lost generation, for 
which Jaime Semprun was a brilliant exponent. 


The proletariat was beginning to manifest itself with historical force, so that 
the class struggle appeared in its most innovative aspects as action by means of 
which it recognized itself and considered its principal mission, which could only 
be the total subversion of the archaic society. The situationist critique, exposing 
everything about social and political life that was false and unsatisfying, and 
formulating the most daring and accurate aspirations underlying the struggles 
of the time, had a major impact on the enfants perdus of the era, fulfilling for 
many of them the function of Ariadne’s ball of thread, by means of which their 
restless spirits found the luminous road of the revolution amidst its uncertain 
beginnings, or, to put it another way, by becoming the instrument of mediation 
with reality thanks to which they came of age in a quite peculiar way. 


The Situationist International also provoked a zeal for imitation among many 
misfits that could only turn out badly, for once the battle of the barricades of 
May had taken place, the abstract repetition of one or another detail did not 
produce any results. Far from the terrain of real struggle, action invariably 
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degenerated into either a limited adventurist activism, or else pretentious and 
defeatist passivity. Jaime would learn this firsthand in his first encounters and in 
his first collective experiences, not all of which were frustrating. In one of them 
he got to know the former situationist Eduardo Rothe, and Rothe later 
introduced him to Guy Debord, a personage who was then beginning to become 
a legend, and whose brief acquaintance marked his character and oriented the 
development of his thought even more than the experience of ’68. 


In the opinion of Debord, who sought to dissociate himself from old 
comrades like Vaneigem and Viénet, the dissolution of the S.I. was necessary in 
order to prevent its transformation into a mystifying vanguard. At that time, if 
one wanted to lend a hand to the revolution you not only had to respond to the 
question, “What is to be done?”, but also, “What is happening?” In his own 
inimitable way, Debord reversed the famous Thesis on Feuerbach’. As he wrote 
to Eduardo in February 1974: 

“The principle work that, it appears to me, one must engage in — as the 
complementary contrary to The Society of the Spectacle, which described frozen 
alienation (and the negation that is implicit in it) — is the theory of historical action. 
One must advance strategic theory in its moment, which has come. At this stage and 


to speak schematically, the basic theoreticians to retrieve and develop are no longer 


Hegel, Marx and Lautreamont, but Thucydides, Machiavelli and Clausewitz.” * 


The events that followed the collapse of the Caetano government in Portugal on 
April 25 of that same year unexpectedly provided him with the terrain on which 
the historical action he sought could be carried out. Portuguese capitalism wanted 
to modernize its operations but the modernization that it fought for was an 
archaism that failed everywhere, giving way to two parallel movements, that of the 
rapid formation of a political trade union bureaucracy and that of the 
autonomous self-affirmation of the proletariat. Debord could rely only on the 
most meager forces for his strategic operation: in Lisbon, Afonso Monteiro, who 
translated The Society of the Spectacle into Portuguese, and in Florence, Eduardo 
Rothe, whom he urged to go to Portugal. He pointed out to Afonso that “the 
exposition of a revolutionary perspective must still consist of describing and 
explaining what takes place day after day, and is never satisfied with the ridiculous, 
abstract proclamation of general goals” *. He told Eduardo that “the first condition 


> “The philosophers have only interpreted the world, in various ways; the point is to change it.” (Marx, 
“Theses on Feuerbach”, XI.) 

> Letter to Eduardo Rothe, February 21, 1974, in Volume 5 of Correspondance, Fayard, Paris, 2005. 
[English translation online (American Translator’s Note).] 

* Letter to Afonso Monteiro, May 8, 1974, Correspondance, Volume 5. [English translation online 
(American Translator’s Note).] 
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is obviously that ‘our party’ should constitute — or meet with? — an autonomous 
group in Lisbon with its own means of expression” °. Should a real revolution take 
place he would go there himself even though he could not speak Portuguese, and 
would also call upon his friends, and certainly others as well. The news reports 
were encouraging and the whole situation could very well have taken a truly 
revolutionary turn. It was no May ’68, but it was moving in that direction. In 
Lisbon the group created by Afonso and Eduardo formed a “Conselho para o 
desenvolvimento de revolucao social” [Council for the development of the social 
revolution] and posted an “Aviso” [Notice], like the one that was posted in Milan, 
throughout the city °. By the end of August, however, the revolutionary process 
began to lose steam, because the multiple focal points of the revolution were never 
united, while their enemies — the social democracy, the military leadership and 
the Stalinists — were busy fortifying their positions. The worst thing about the 
whole affair was that his friends, after the first few months, even with the 
reinforcement of the former situationist Patrick Cheval, did not appear to be 
capable of measuring up to the challenges posed by the situation, allowing the 
major occasion of the workers demonstration of September to pass without any 
action on their part. The reports received from the demonstration of February 
1975 called by the Inter-enterprise Committee were still encouraging, however. 
He wrote to Afonso Monteiro, urging him: 

“It is clear that the modern proletariat has never gone as far as this, not even in 
Hungary, where foreign factors distorted the game, to show the profound meaning 
of this autonomous organization, the very logic of its action and to put it on guard 
against all those who would fight against it.” ” 

The information he received after successive visits by Antonia Monteiro 
(Afonso’s girlfriend) and Eduardo led him to conclude that a revolution was really 
taking place in Portugal despite the efforts of the international press to conceal it, 
and that it would probably be defeated, in view of the reconstruction of state 
power and the efforts of all the world’s exploiters to stop it. At the current stage, 
the advanced groups, with hardly any means at their disposal, could not do much, 
if they had not yet been able to accomplish anything, because the final showdown 
would take place on a much larger stage. But Debord thought there was still 
something that could be done to delay the likely defeat: 


° Letter to Eduardo Rothe, May 8, 1974, Correspondance, Volume 5. 

° “Aviso a os proletarios portugueses sobre a posibilidade da revolucao social”, dated May 24, 1974. The 
Milan text of the Italian section of the S.I. of November 19, 1969, which was co-written by Eduardo 
Rothe, bore nearly the same title: “Notice to the Italian proletariat concerning the real possibilities for a 
social revolution”, and the contents, except for the different locations and social contexts, was 
essentially the same. 

’ Letter to Afonso Monteiro, February 24, 1975, Correspondance, Volume 5. [English translation online] 
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“The revolutionary situation in Portugal is almost totally unknown in all the 


milieus — even the extremist ones — in all countries. Whatever happens, it will be 


important to publish the maximum of the truth in countries other than Portugal.” § 


It was at this moment that Jaime entered the picture. 


Eduardo had written a manuscript about the modern revolution, but it 
possessed the defect of not having much to say about Portugal. It was necessary to 
rewrite it and incorporate some relevant anecdotes, but his material and 
emotional situation, which had always been unstable, deprived him of the 
tranquility that is necessary for carrying out such an urgent task. And to make 
things worse, Debord broke off relations with him for personal reasons, which 


» « » « 


were later embellished with vague accusations of “lies”, “set-ups”, “misery” and 
“incompetence”. Despite having made a commitment to write the book, Eduardo 
returned to Lisbon only to depart immediately for Venezuela. Jaime, having 
walked into the middle of difficult situation and not knowing anything about 
Portugal except some fragmentary verbal accounts and the articles from Le Monde 
that Debord had discussed with him, had to confront his first important challenge: 
he had less than a month to write the book that would reveal the Portuguese 
revolution to the world. He masterfully fulfilled the task assigned to him, finishing 
the book at the end of April. Gérard Lebovici, the owner of Champ Libre, was 
diligent: on May 16 The Social War in Portugal® was in the bookstores. For 
Debord, the book was magnificent and was “the first time that one can read such a 
book before the failure of a revolution” '°. It was of extreme importance to publish 
a Spanish language edition, since, being the neighbor of Portugal, Spain could very 
well be susceptible to the Portuguese contagion. In both countries the workers 
movement constituted the only barrier to the parliamentary modernization 
supported by the Stalinists. In Portugal, the workers of the autonomously 
coordinated factory assemblies had taken to the streets on June 17 and July 4 in 
Lisbon, and on July 19 in Porto, refusing to support either the Stalinists or the 
socialists. “Obviously, one must especially evoke this strength in the postscripts to 
foreign editions”, Debord suggested ''. As it turned out, Jaime somehow managed 
to get Ruedo Ibérico, in Paris, and Tusquets, in Barcelona, interested in The Social 
War. The Catalonian publisher assumed responsibility for the translation but the 
Spanish censorship prevented the book from being published in Spain. Finally the 
book, with its corresponding afterword, was published in August in Paris by an 
ephemeral operation directed by the future journalist for Cambio 16, Xavier 


* Letter to Afonso Monteiro, March 1975, Correspondance, Volume 5. [English translation online] 
° English translation of The Social War in Portugal available online. 
® Letter to Jaime Semprun, May 31, 1975, Correspondance, Volume 5. [English translation online] 


" Letter to Anne Krief and Jaime Semprun, July 23, 1975, Correspondance. [English translation online] 
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Domingo, El Viejo Topo, which up until then had been part of Ruedo Ibérico. 
German and Greek editions were also published in 1975. Paradoxically, the 
Portuguese edition was not published until a year later, in 1976. 


Everything seemed to be going perfectly; Debord was pleased with the success 
of the book, and in the meantime he had come up with the idea of another book, 
directed against the French ideology, Précis de récuperation. He even fixed up a 
room in his house in the country for Jaime and his girlfriend Anne. The couple’s 
summer visit did not measure up to the Debordist expectations and they departed 
under less than amicable circumstances. In response to a subsequent request for a 
meeting, Debord alleged, through his wife Alice, that he was too busy. Afterwards, 
nothing. No response to his sending a copy of Précis. Jaime was perplexed and 
asked himself what could account for the final renunciation of what had been such 
warm and friendly relations, which is why he sent Debord a letter (dated February 
6, 1976) that earned him a murky response: 

“I willingly admit that all this is mostly a matter of personal taste. Here, as in the 
use of life and the preferences among those whom one encounters in it, it is certainly 


not a matter of expounding upon and supporting one's own tastes, but in the 


perfectly vain goal of rallying to them those people who have different tastes.” ” 


Jaime was just as confused as he was before. He had wanted Debord to 
specify just what changes had taken place with regard to these tastes and 
preferences, which had been so similar only a short time before. But 
understanding that explanations would not change the basic fact of his 
estrangement, he did not persist. It takes two to tango. Months later he would 
discover the real reason. Debord confessed: 

“I have had the impression that our relations took a bad turn after the evening I 
brought you to a dinner[-party] of young workers, almost all of them unemployed. I 
was surprised by the great severity of your judgment of those people, which you issued 
on the way out of their place, especially given the fact that, according to your own 
accounts and conclusions, so many sad pro-situs have successively surrounded you 
that you now occasionally need some time to see right through them and reject them... 


I certainly do not want to exaggerate the meaning of this quite harmless incident, but it 


is a fact that, afterwards, there was no longer the same sympathy between us...” 


It was a personality conflict. An open and straightforward temperament like 
Jaime’s had become entangled with a quarrelsome and devious temperament 
like Debord’s through a trivial discussion to which the former did not concede 
any importance while the latter was inclined to extrapolation. Jaime was free to 


” Letter to Jaime Semprun, February 11, 1976, Correspondance, Vol. 5. [English translation online] 


8 Letter to Jaime Semprun, December 26, 1976, Editions Champ Libre, Correspondance, Vol. 1, Paris, 
1978. [English translation online] 
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act on his own account, but as far as Debord’s friends were concerned he was 
persona non grata. It would not take long to put this to the test. 


While the revolution in Portugal was being smothered, the process that had 
given rise to it showed strong signs of life in Italy and Spain. It was precisely the 
subsequent repression that led me to go into exile in Paris in May 1975. In 
September I ran across The Social War in Portugal in a libertarian bookstore 
and while reading it I discovered keys to understanding the Spanish process. 
Then I wrote a letter to Champ Libre with the intention of contacting the 
author. Jaime responded in the affirmative by mail, inviting me to a dinner 
party at his home on the Rue de Trevise. We talked about everything. Jaime was 
quite familiar with the Spanish Civil War, having worked between 1970 and 
1971 on the preparation and even some of the writing of the book by his uncle 
Carlos Semprtin-Maura, Revolution and Counterrevolution in Catalonia, which 
had just been published in Catalan. Many pages reveal his style, agile and 
cutting, contrasted with that of the author, which is somewhat stodgy and 
pedagogical. The Précis was published in January 1976. A little while later we 
finally agreed to collaborate on writing a text in Spanish that would relate the 
Spanish events with the tense situation in Europe after the Portuguese 
revolution, the strategy of tension in Italy and the fall of the colonels’ regime in 
Greece. He contributed the strategic analysis derived from his Portuguese 
apprenticeship, and I contributed the concrete knowledge of the assembly- 
based strike movements in Spain. From this collaboration a pamphlet emerged 
for “internal” distribution to militants, with the Clausewitzian title, “The 
Spanish Campaign of the European Revolution”. We addressed the combative 
workers under the name of “Internationals of the Spanish Region”, in 
accordance with the nomenclature used in the First International in the early 
days of the workers movement, and we signed the text with the name, “Los 
Incontrolados”, laying claim to the shameful slur that the coalition of the 
republican bourgeoisie and the political and trade union bureaucracy of 1936 
hurled at the revolutionary proletariat. The pamphlet was not widely distributed 
because we had few contacts and a large number of copies had fallen into the 
hands of the civil guards at a border checkpoint. 


A parallel project would emerge in the form of a book that was intended to tell 
the story of the Spanish revolution from the perspective of its most radical 
protagonist, the founder of “The Friends of Durruti Group”, Jaime Balius, who 
was living at the time in a nursing home in Hyéres. I wrote a letter to Balius 
encouraging him to write down some memoires, but he was prostrate in a 
wheelchair and it was hard for him to write, besides the fact that he did not have 
any documents at all. The project appeared to have been postponed, but not 
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canceled '*, In the meantime, the Spanish workers movement had entered an 
autonomous phase, and no trade union or political barrier existed that could stop 
it. The modernization of Francoist Spain could not afford the luxury of allowing 
“soviets” to spread throughout the country, which is why its highest leadership 
circles issued the order to the police to open fire on the demonstrators. March 3, 
1976 marked the turning point of the process. From then on the workers had to 
either coordinate their actions against the state power on a national scale, 
sweeping aside all the obstacles that stood in their way, or else wait for those 
obstacles to come to them, entrenching themselves in the most combative centers 
of resistance. To go on the offensive or to stand fast for a defensive struggle. We 
considered calling attention to this choice that was presented on the peninsula by 
publishing a book. Fortunately, in May, a voluminous dossier came into our 
possession containing pamphlets and documents pertaining to the Vitorian 
workers that provided us with first-hand information !°. Jaime, who had some 
experience with regard to the issue, set to work and in October we had a 
presentable text that we entitled, inspired by Potocki, “Manuscript Found in 
Vitoria”. A meeting was scheduled with the publisher Lebovici to offer the 
manuscript for publication but the discussion broke up due to objections raised by 
Lebovici. Jaime took them literally, that is, as suggestions for improving the text, 
without grasping the refusal to publish the book that was the implicit message of 
Lebovici’s objections. So when he confidently re-wrote the text in accordance with 
Lebovici’s pretexts and offered it to Lebovici again in December, on that occasion 
he met with an unambiguous rejection. Once again he was guilty of being 
ingenuous and almost innocent when faced with standard procedure among 
publishers, which consists in not saying yes rather than saying no. Jaime had not 
undergone this kind of treatment on two previous occasions, when The Social 
War and Précis were published; something or someone had to be responsible for 
this rejection. The logical conclusion was therefore to think that the person who 
was directly or indirectly responsible for Lebovici’s change of heart was Debord 
himself, but if he knew it was true that the latter was no longer his friend it was 
doubly ingenuous to ask him the question: “Must I now understand that I have to 
count you among my enemies?” '°. Jaime’s failure to grasp the obvious allowed 
Debord to affect a blameless innocence and Lebovici to claim that his decision was 


“ In June 2003 the Barcelona publisher Virus published La Revolucién Traicionada. La verdadera 
historia de Balius y Los Amigos de Durruti [The Revolution Betrayed: The True History of Balius and 
The Friends of Durruti]. 

'S “Informe Vitoria, enero-abril 1976” [Vitoria Report, January-April 1976], Grupo de trabajo 
Alternativa, self-published, May 1976. In the autumn of the same year Ruedo Ibérico published 
“Vitoria-Gasteiz: de la huelga a la matanza” [Vitoria-Gasteiz: From Strike to Massacre]. 


'© Jaime Semprun to Guy Debord, December 17, 1976, Editions Champ Libre, Correspondance, Vol. 1. 
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based on his own personal opinions and that there was no outside influence 
involved. In fact, Debord had received a photocopy of the manuscript without any 
acknowledgement on his part to the sender, the publisher Lebovici, which 
according to his way of seeing things proved that he had nothing to do with 
Lebovici’s rejection of the manuscript. He nonetheless confessed that he did not 
find the Manuscript excellent: 

“Tt isn't a question of a basic political disagreement. I approve of the revolutionary 
intentions of the Spanish proletariat and the authors who approve of it. But this does 
not immediately give it a sufficient reason to be published as a book.” 

In his view the text did not provide a coherent explanation of what was 
happening in Spain, a very debatable assertion if not accompanied by examples 
of the incoherence of the text. Debord added that in his opinion, it was “much 
more revolutionary, and much more interesting, than those that Champ Libre has 
published on Ireland and Italy, to say nothing of the horrors written about 


Germany” \” 


, but ultimately, if Lebovici thought that it was not as good as the 
two previous books (The Social War and Précis), he did the right thing by not 
publishing it. During this period Debord was much more absorbed in the events 
in Italy, having translated The True Report '*, which, by the way, Lebovici had 
presented to Jaime as a model of what he should do in Spain. While it is true 
that Debord was an avid reader of Gracidn and Jorge Manrique, he did not 
know much about Spain and even less about its dangerous classes; nor did he 
have a solid grasp of what was being concocted between the Francoist apparatus 
and the Stalinist “democratic” opposition apart from what was published in the 
newspapers, nor did he have any idea of the difficulties that were posed for the 
transitional reforms by a workers movement that was too independent of the 
bureaucracies. The visit to Spain he made with Pierre Lepetit took place too 
soon, before the events of the late seventies, and his subsequent trips to Spain 
were too late, in hindsight, and he did not exactly distinguish himself for his 
lucidity in his campaign on behalf of the prisoners of Segovia. Even so, his 


Letter to Jaime Semprun, December 26, 1976, Editions Champ Libre, Correspondance, Vol. 1. 
[English translation online] 


‘8 Rapporto Veridico sulle ultime opportunita di salvare il capitalismo in Italia, published in Milan in 
1975 and signed by “Censor”, the alleged pseudonym of an enlightened conservative or a cynical 
reactionary, or even a camouflaged left wing politician. The report, which was actually written by the 
former situationist Gianfranco Sanguinetti, recommended state terrorism framed within a strategy of 
tension as the only way to save capitalism. 

® Debord’s tour of the Castilian region took place around 1969, and he visited Seville in 1983. In the 
1980-81 campaign for the release the prisoners, he situated them, who constituted a marginal and 
mixed phenomenon, at the heart of the social question in Spain, even after the Moncloa Pacts and the 
liquidation of the assemblies authorized by the (Anti-) Labor Statute. Most of the prisoners were 
released from the Segovia prison in exchange for a promise to renounce the armed struggle that was 
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ignorance did not prevent him from “acquiescing” in Lebovici’s rejection of the 
book. Jaime understood that he had put himself in a bad position by accusing 
Debord of a hostile attitude that was depicted in Debord’s letters as a simple 
difference of opinion or a frivolous question of taste, and he bade farewell to 
Debord with a kind of self-critique, such was the respect that inspired him, as 
one who momentarily came upon the world revolution only to leave it 
afterwards like someone who departs from a feast, or such was his generosity for 
a failed friendship. And I have to say that his relations with Debord, which were 
at times tempestuous, at other times tranquil, did not end there. 


The rejection from Champ Libre did not discourage him, but we were letting 
the time pass, while the transmutation of the Francoist dictatorship into 
European-style parliamentarism was assiduously pursued with major results. 
Although I was ready to return from exile to see what could be done on the 
peninsula, Jaime did not have enough connections to get the Manuscript 
published by a decent publisher, so we decided to reduce its length and publish 
it as a pamphlet, just like “The Spanish Campaign”, but this time in Spain. I 
eliminated the quotations from “The Spanish Campaign”, divided the text into 
two parts, introducing the second part with a quote from The Friends of 
Durruti, translated it and made some last-minute changes by adding just a few 
lines to connect certain passages. The signature would be the same, “Los 
Incontrolados”. On the back cover I placed the “blurb” from “The Spanish 
Campaign” along with the text, “What There Is To Know about Los 
Incontrolados”. Jaime gave it the finishing touch after he discovered in the 
National Library the original quotation from Donoso Cortés with which the 
pamphlet begins, a detail that had obsessed him. In explanation for his 
meticulousness he said: “Nothing is good enough for the proletariat.” When I 
returned from Barcelona, without a penny to my name, I had no problems 
finding a copy shop that would publish it. This was in May 1977. With a 
borrowed car, I undertook a tour of various major cities accompanied by three 
colleagues, and together we dropped off copies of the pamphlet at all the 
bookstores that would take them. We cannot say that the Manuscript was a big 
success, but it did not go unnoticed, either. In December it was retranslated into 
French and published in Toulouse, which led Jaime to publish the original 
version in the journal edited by Roger Langlais and Bernard Pécheur, 
L’Assommoir, in the same issue that featured his defense of the Portuguese 
workers revolution against the “demoralizing syllogisms” of the ultra-left *°. In 


brokered by a socialist senator, rather than by the songs written by Debord so that they would be sung 
by the revolutionary workers (sic). 
*» L’Assommoir n°3, Paris, 1979. In this issue a mysterious “Encyclopédie des Nuisances” was announced. 
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1979 another translation appeared in England, published by the Wise brothers. 
A third pamphlet by Los Incontrolados would be published in 1981”, but the 
extinction of the autono-mous workers movement and the disappearance from 
the radical scene of the assemblies inhibited theoretical debate and buried the 
memory of the class struggles of those days under tons of official history 
disseminated by the media. The resumption of social struggles, however, 
revived interest in the Manuscript, which has been photocopied many times, 
republished twice ” and was also subject to the treatment that is inevitable these 
days: it has been uploaded on the Internet. For the present edition, in which a 
couple of errors have been corrected, we want to introduce the reader to the 
atmosphere of the era when it was written, focusing on the early adventures of 
the author of the Manuscript, who was to spend so many more years as a 
revolutionary and who was to make so many important theoretical 
contributions, and who died in August 2010, leaving behind an indelible 
memory in all those who are proud to have been his collaborators and friends. 


Miguel Amorés, December 9, 2012 


Published as the Preface to the 2014 critical edition of Los Incontrolados 
(Miguel Amords et Jaime Semprun), Manuscrito encontrado en Vitoria 
(“Manuscript Found in Vitoria”), Pepitas de Calabaza, Logrofio, 2014 


Source: LibCom.org 


*! “Revelaciones sobre el proceso de descomposicién del Estado espafiol y sobre los métodos aplicados 


para remediarlo” [Revelations concerning the Process of Decomposition Affecting the Spanish State 
and the Methods Implemented to Counteract It]. The pamphlet analyzed the so-called “Transition” 
that had culminated with the Tejero coup attempt. 

» By Literatura Gris in November 1999, and by Klinamen/Biblioteca Social Hermanos Quero in 
November 2004. 
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January 2013 


Masses, partocracy and fascism 


The topic of partocracy has not been studied seriously by either academic 
sociology or the “anti-fascist” critique of modern parliamentarism, despite the 
fact that the crisis of the self-proclaimed democratic regimes has revealed its 
specific reality as an authoritarian system with liberal appearances where the 
parties, and especially their leaderships, abrogate the representation of the 
popular will in order to legitimize their actions and their excesses in defense of 
their particular interests. Nor should this fact be at all surprising, since the same 
thing happened in the party bureaucracy in the Stalinist and fascist regimes: the 
political class moulded by the partocracy exists to the extent that it conceals its 
existence as a class. As Debord pointed out, “the ideological lie at its origin can 
never be revealed”. Its existence as a class depends on the monopoly of ideology, 
Leninist or fascist in the one case, democratic in the other. While the 
bureaucratic class of State Capitalism dissimulated its exploitative class function 
by presenting itself as the “party of the proletariat” or the “party of the nation 
and the race”, the partocratic class of market capitalism does so by presenting 
itself as the “representative of millions of voters”, and thus, if the bureaucratic 
dictatorship was “real socialism”, the partocratic usurpation of popular 
sovereignty is “real democracy”. The former attempted to reinforce its position 
with an abundance of ritual spectacles and sacrifices; the latter has attempted to 
do so with an abundance of houses and the credit with which they can be 
bought. Both have failed. 


In order to understand the phenomenon of partocracy we must take a look at 
its historical origins, when despotism ceased to be effective as a result of the 
reduction of the power of oligarchies to the benefit of the state. At a certain 
stage of capitalist development, the period when bureaucratization played a 
central role in history, party administration replaced the paternalism of the 
landowners. The aforesaid phenomenon must be situated in the context of the 
extreme degeneration of parliamentarism, the concentration of capital, the 
degradation of the workers organizations, the expansion of the state, the total 
professionalization of politics and the formation of a clientage system based on 
the arbitrary use of public funds and jobs, all of which were to be intensified in 
the postwar world. We should also mention the imperialist waves, the cold war, 
“eurocommunism”, the processes of technological modernization and the 
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energy crisis, as so many other conditioning factors of the fusion of politics, the 
state and national capitalism. But the patrimonialization of the state by a 
political class has not yet reached the peak of its trajectory and thus does not play 
a preponderant role, until the expansion of the self-governing economy is 
proclaimed as the sole goal of policy, that is, when economic nationalism is 
abandoned in favor of the global development of the market. Then the political 
class, based in an extensive network of clientage, becomes part of the ruling 
class. A new bourgeoisie, if you prefer. It must be noted that it is neither a 
subaltern class, nor is it entirely a ruling class (except in China); nor is it a 
national class. Precisely when it becomes international it also becomes a 
fundamental element in the relations of production imposed by financial 
globalization. The partocracy abolishes the contradiction between national 
interests and global interests by establishing the same political conditions 
everywhere, conditions that are optimal for fostering economic expansion; on 
the one hand, simultaneously creating an extensive network of patronage by 
means of the copious resources of the state; on the other, by de-activating the 
protests arising from civil society, integrating the non-parliamentary 
opposition, and contributing institutional violence where economic violence is 
insufficient. The economy does not function without order, and the partocracy 
is, if not exactly order, is a disorder that functions to the benefit of the economy. 
It is the established disorder. 


Whereas in the one case we have an open and competitive system that uses 
electoral procedures and, in the other, a closed and rigidly hierarchical system 
where appointments do not require legitimization, in our times it is not rare to 
see the comparison, and even the identification, of the partocracy with fascism. 
Both are authoritarian forms of government that emerged after the retreats and 
defeat of the proletariat, in the subsequent process of massification and 
declassement that would produce a new conformist and acquiescent middle class. 
Both nationalize failed banks and both exhibit an initial “plebeian” stage that 
declares the “right to work” and “welfare”, whether by supporting existing trade 
union federations or by creating them from scratch in order to use them as 
interlocutors, a stage that comes to an end as soon as the working class is 
domesticated and dissolved. The transformation of the proletariat into passive 
foot soldiers of the institutionalized trade unions, without any class 
consciousness or desire for social change, is of fundamental importance. That is 
when the counter-reforms in labor policy are implemented and the middle 
classes are asked to make impoverishing sacrifices. Fascism and partocracy both 
strive to prevent the proletarianized civil society from establishing its own 
domain outside the system and both disputed its attempts to acquire its own 
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space; the former, however, as an extremist defense of the economy, resorting to 
the brutalization of public life, while the latter, as a defense of modernization, 
preferentially employed consumerist seduction and corruption. These are costly 
responses to the capitalist crisis, as they require the maintenance of a growing 
unproductive population, and responses of this kind demand the acquisition, 
mobilization and diversion of resources on a scale beyond the capacities of the 
market. Whereas fascism is an archaic and harsh response, partocracy is a more 
all-embracing and rationalized response. They are forms of the political 
organization of big capital, different from the regimes formerly referred to as 
“bonapartist”—referring to the populist dictatorship established in France after 
the electoral victory of Louis Napoleon—like that of Marshall Petain, also in 
France, that of general Peron in Argentina or Chavismo. Partocracy and fascism 
have a concrete social base, the petty bourgeoisie, civil service employees and the 
declassed proletariat in the latter, and the salaried middle class and the workers 
regimented in the trade unions, in the former. 


The collective psychosis generated by the absence of class ideals, 
demoralization and the fear of the crisis, cause this base to believe in the 
miracles that a savior-leadership promises it, and is prepared to submit, not 
without some grousing, to all kinds of restrictive measures. The disaster of 
globalization leads domination to demand a war economy. And here is where 
the differences begin to emerge: fascism takes place in a national framework, 
hence its autarchic plans, the mixed enterprises, the public works as a solution 
for unemployment and its expansionist nationalism. The partocracy develops in 
a neoliberal context, which is why its national planning obeys the economic 
directives of international capital and its foreign policy is subordinated to the 
military-diplomatic strategy of the leading gendarme of capitalism, the United 
States of America. Thus their infrastructure projects, the stimulus to build 
houses and the use of “welfare” as a discriminatory distribution of the favors of 
patronage. Unlike what took place under fascism, in partocracy the utilization of 
the bureaucratic apparatus for private ends is decentralized; it takes place at 
every level of administration and not only at the highest cabinet levels. The 
partocracy does not need to nationalize any means of production, although it 
could do so should it have to intervene in a financial crisis; it works more on 
behalf of international investment than to save domestic business or private 
property; it always operates in the sphere of interests that trump state and local 
interests, although they do not entirely annul them because they are the 
interests of their own turf. While it is true that fear is used as an instrument of 
government, it is not used to impose a policy of terror, but a policy of resignation. 
For the partocracy, the terrorists are the others, its violent or peaceful enemies 
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who are trying to rebuild civil society by means of dissidence, and it is seriously 
engaged with these enemies, although under normal conditions it prefers to 
dissolve class antagonisms instead of criminalizing and repressing them, opting 
to buy leaders by way of cooptation rather than by the use of force, and chooses 
technological surveillance measures rather than prison camps for political 
offenders. Fascism does not allow any dissidence, while partocracy tolerates 
hostile minorities as long as their self-exclusion does not become problematic. 
The illusory community as defined by fascism, necessarily composed in part by 
race, or the nation and its living space, stands in contrast to the partocratic 
community, that of the citizenry or the voters, whence the possibility of partial 
self-marginalization arises. This is why the major problem that confronted the 
terrorist one-party dictatorships, war against neighboring nations, does not 
arise. Due to the international treaties that establish the free circulation of 
capital, the expansion of the national economy is not obstructed by customs 
duties or tariff barriers, and is able to expand and even relocate throughout the 
world without the need of wars, except for those required in order to control 
energy resources. As a result, the “defense” policies of the partocratic systems do 
not completely exhaust their national reserves in the manufacture of weapons, 
nor do they condemn their subject populations to starvation (as was the case, 
for example, in the USSR and is taking place even today in North Korea). 
Fascism and totalitarianism have almost always failed and have collapsed as 
victims of their own insoluble contradictions. They have often been replaced by 
more or less imperfect partocratic regimes, that is, regimes that are more or less 
dominated by mafias, depending on the existence and strength of regulatory 
mechanisms, and, on the other hand, on the strength or weakness of the 
personnel of the previous regime. Germany, Sweden and the United Kingdom 
could be offered as examples of self-regulating partocracies, and Spain, Italy and 
Russia as examples of dysfunctional and corrupt partocracies. These 
reconversions took advantage of the definitive defeat of the revolutionary 
proletariat, which was never completely compensated for by the new advances 
that provided new stimulus for social discussion and debate and made possible 
the resurgence of a radical and independent workers movement. 


We can accept the fact that partocracy is not fascism, although it resembles it in 
some aspects — especially in its two-party form — nor, however, is it democracy, 
not even a “sick democracy”: in partocracy there is no separation of powers, no 
public debate, no public control, and no majority based decision making. It is a 
modern type of developmentalist oligarchy that functions, although its crises, by 
sacrificing a significant number of its supporters, lead to a certain degree of 
disaffection. The partocracies are questioned by their social base because of their 
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subordination to the financial system, but not to the point that their social base 
appeals to the partocracies for revolutionary policies, since its initiative does not 
transcend electoral reform and the regulation of banking and investment. The 
discontented middle classes do not reject the partocratic system, they merely 
demand a party that acts more in accordance with their interests and a more 
Keynesian state that would solve the problem of unemployment and credit; as a 
result, its weapons are still limited to petitions, attending peaceful and relaxed 
delegate conferences, voting and using the resources of the legal system. They 
actually believe what the regime says about itself. Thus, the middle classes (among 
whom we should include the unconscious, dispersed and demoralized proletariat) 
do not pursue a confrontation with the partocratic institutions, but a greater 
openness on the part of the latter to a bloc of third parties and groups. An outcome 
that has been baptized as “participative democracy”. They want to be fairly 
represented in the regime, which is why they will never wage war against the 
regime, nor will they follow anyone who does. They spray water on the 
gunpowder so that it does not explode. However, when institutions cease to 
function because of an excess of indebtedness, the fruit of either corruption or 
simple long-term mismanagement, that circumstantial distancing will take place 
that, by isolating the political class — which, we must not forget, includes the 
workers bureaucracy — forces the partocracy to become more repressive and 
more like fascism, all the more so if it is affected by the fear of the existence of a 
real “anti-system” opposition. Then, however, punitive legislation and riot police 
are not enough: it will have to use the alternative parties and trade unions, 
electoral coalitions and civil society platforms, social movements and 
neighborhood groups, in order to pacify the discontent and divert it towards 
legalistic political and social channels. One can fall asleep at an assembly of 
“indignados” and wake up voting for the United Left or the Greens. And in the 
meanwhile, the political class, the real Party of the State, salvages its modus vivendi 
or, as that class calls it, “governability”, thanks to an ephemeral complication of 
the political map and a few doors left half-open to “transverse” participation. 


The partocracy consolidated its power thanks to the support of the middle 
classes, who like to call themselves the “citizenry”, but it is not the rule by those 
classes; it is, to the contrary, the absolute rule of globalized capital. Because of 
their excessive fragmentation, the middle classes are incapable of enunciating an 
independent policy and, in both good times and crises, accommodate themselves 
to the developmentalist policies that distinguish the leaders of the high level 
executive bourgeoisie. They do, however, have something to say when their 
interests are thrown overboard. The protest typical of the civil society 
movement, of which vanguardist leftism is nothing but an old-fashioned 
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version, is its way of manifesting its disenchantment with “politicians” and 
legislatures. So no one should ever expect timeworn “democratic” demands to be 
transformed into socialist demands. Nor should anyone expect to find a demand 
for the defense of territory among the proposals of the ecologists. Nothing but 
reforms are sought; partocracy, however, just like the developmentalism in 
which it is based, cannot be reformed, it can only be overthrown, and this is 
precisely what the middle classes will not dare to do. It is not in their nature. If 
sufficient historical forces are ever concentrated for the destruction of the 
partocracy, that is, if the social crisis is exacerbated to the breaking point, one 
part of the middle class will follow those forces, while the other will embrace the 
dictatorship or fascism and then it is all or nothing for revolutionary 
communism or socialism. Unfortunately, as is demonstrated by the absence of 
popular methods for self-organization, those forces do not exist. 


Any serious analysis of partocracy must take into account the relations 
among the ruling class, which includes the political class, the middle classes and 
the movements against the system. The ruling class must ensure its connection 
with the middle classes by means of the Party of the State, neutralizing any 
determined opposition that forms directly from social contestation. If it does not 
succeed and protests become revolts, the ruling class will abandon peaceful and 
conservative methods in favor of tactics appropriate for civil war, squelching the 
complaints of the civil society movement and transforming the political class 
into the unified party of order. When the ruling class enters into conflict with 
formal parliamentary democracy it will try to resolve the problem by means of a 
declaration of emergency and a disguised state of war, as it has been doing. This 
is the real function of the political class and the workers bureaucracy in 
moments of acute crisis. The political class or the Party of the State is there to 
render unnecessary the constant risk of a military coup or fascism, since it has 
to be in a position to perform the role of the gendarme of world capital by 
upholding the minimal appearances of parliamentary legitimacy. In this context 
we should recall that the middle classes do not exactly constitute a class, but a 
motley aggregate of social fragments, malleable and versatile, which is why they 
are condemned to remain a tool of capitalism until the end. They cannot escape 
emergency alliances with the ruling class, since they need a “leadership” and 
there is no other class capable of providing it. Furthermore, the middle classes 
are more afraid of popular anarchy, mass violence, anti-capitalism and the 
dismantling of the state, than they are of taxes, budget cuts or privatization. They 
are annoyed by the politicians, the legislature and the government, but they still 
believe in the judges, in the press, in the officials and the NGOs, in public health 
and education, in science and progress. They are standing with each foot on a 
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separate unstable foundation, but when faced with an_all-too-definite 
alternative they cling to the civil society platitudes of order rather than dare to 
venture on the uncertain roads of the social revolution. This will be true in the 
majority of cases, but not in every case. At least at first, when the ruling class 
and the partocratic system still have the advantage. Its historical role is 
subaltern, never determinate. The subversive subject will not arise from the 
middle classes, it will not find its illusions and its existence in them. We have 
mentioned the possibility that from the full decomposition of capitalism a 
“dangerous” class could emerge, one that will be prepared to change society 
from top to bottom and eliminate the prevailing political regime. This negative 
class will have to reject the civil society ideology as well as the mystifying 
professional politics of the parties, since the precondition for its existence 
imposes upon it a strategy of dissolution and an independent and egalitarian 
procedure. If this were to take place, the problem of the middle class would be 
resolved without further complications. 


It is very difficult to think strategically after a series of decisive defeats. The 
new rebels persist in ignoring the defeat of their predecessors, because the 
immense scale of the destruction of the working class milieu and the progress of 
domestication have resulted in an equally vast disorientation and inability to 
discern a new perspective. Social history testifies to a large number of 
supplementary defeats as the result of an incorrect evaluation of the main defeat, 
in this case the defeat of the proletariat in the sixties and seventies, which was 
only made worse by the attempts to conceal or to ignore it. Nor does it appear 
that they have influenced the transformations of capitalism provoked by 
globalization, the energy crisis or generalized urbanization. In the social war 
this kind of behavior leads to the annihilation of forces, to ephemeral 
commitment and to vanguardist and adventurist sectarianism. It is paradoxical 
that those who are the most vocal supporters of a complete historical memory 
should be the most forgetful. And that those who define themselves as the 
nightmare of the powerful should be nothing but an undisciplined and 
extremist faction of the middle classes in disarray. Throughout history social 
crises have led to explosive situations, but in an atmosphere of confusion and in 
the absence of clear consciousness, crises only aggravate the process of 
decomposition. The nihilist mentality and opportunism take the place of class 
consciousness, and militate against the formation of a revolutionary subject, and 
furthermore foster in the oppressed masses feelings of frustration and 
indifference. In superficially oppositional milieus there is a lack of serious 
analysis that goes to the roots of the social question. The appalling contrast with 
the unchanging and miserable reality of the ridiculous workerist and 
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insurrectionist tactical deviations, not to speak of the even more terrible ludic or 
esthetic farces, induces passivity rather than radicalization. There can be no 
radicalization without consciousness, and there is no consciousness without a 
critical evaluation of the past. One gets nowhere with just good intentions, rage 
and scenography. We are unfortunately only at the beginnings of a critical 
revision. Capitalism will continue to be victorious without meeting hardly any 
resistance. And the side of the defeated will continue to suffer the unexamined 
consequences of their defeats. 


Miguel Amords, January 10, 2013. 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
“Masas, partitocracia y fascismo” 
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May 2013 


The War Against Territory, the Highest 
Stage of Domination 


During the last two hundred years, human society has evolved in a 
permanent conflict with the planetary habitat, a conflict imposed by the rules of 
capitalist production, conduct which, by seriously altering the self-generative 
processes in the rural natural environment, has entailed their destruction, 
endangering not only the continued existence of society, but even the survival of 
the species. The industrialized areas, polluted and exhausted, are becoming ever 
more hostile to life and more inhuman. 


For us, nature is not a pre-social fact, but a product of culture and history, a 
space defined by an eminently rural sense of time, which is why we shall employ 
the word “territory” when referring to it. Similarly, by “society” we mean 
industrial, urban society, since this is its historical form under the capitalist 
regime. After this clarification, we must say that this territory is governed by 
laws that are very different from the ones that govern the mass society that is 
colonizing it. The most important of these laws can be framed as follows: 
everything is connected, everything is related to everything else. In mass society, 
on the other hand, each element acts in isolation from the others, and it is not 
human needs that determine its action, but, quite to the contrary, it is this 
action that determines those needs. Today the territory is poorly socialized 
nature; society is poorly naturalized humanity. 


Nature/territory normally functions cyclically: everything returns to the 
beginning. There are no leftovers. The basic substances go from one place to 
another by way of closed circuits; the wastes of one process constitute the raw 
material of the next process, and thus in succession, until the process returns to 
the beginning. The processes of technological civilization, however, are instead 
linear: the solid and liquid wastes are dumped until they pollute land and water, 
on the one hand, and on the other hand, gases are accumulating in the 
atmosphere and have poisoned it, warming the planet beyond its normal 
temperature and drastically disrupting the climate. With regard to both the 
territory as well as the urban core, every modification has its price. Each 
innovation has its undesired response; sudden changes entail inevitable 
disasters. The technologization and chemicalization of productivist society has 
an impact on the environment, and unexpectedly, on society itself as well. The 
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concentration of the population in ever-smaller areas transforms isolated 
outbreaks of illness into epidemics. An industrialized food supply causes 
previously unthinkable damage to human health. All of humanity is trapped in 
the clash between the natural territorial environment and the artificial urban 
environment, between the cyclical, balanced and conservative processes of the 
territory, and the linear, unbalanced and expansionist processes of industrial 
society. As a result, a crisis takes place, the real crisis. 


Viewed from an extra-territorial vantage point, the crisis can be posed as a 
secondary environmental issue to be resolved with technical means and 
legislative measures; a question of research, innovation, legislation, taxes, 
investments, etc.; nothing that “the markets” cannot handle or that the state 
cannot control. If, on the other hand, we look at the crisis from a point of view 
external to society (and consequently capitalism), the crisis can then be 
understood as a problem of civilization, for which the human species, that 
dubious “crown of creation”, is exclusively responsible, and the crisis can be 
fixed with rigorous demographic controls, transcendental meditation, vegan 
diets or primitivism. One position leads to the overestimation of the value of the 
new technologies and conventional politics, while the other leads us to the 
irrational rejection of all tools and to regression to an animal existence. Both are 
facets of irrationalism, although under an opposite sign in each case; the first, 
optimistic, is inscribed in the instrumentalization of the individual and the total 
artificialization of life; the second, pessimistic, reflects anti-speciesism and 
mystical spiritualism, that is, in the negation of culture and of the historical 
function of humanity in the world. One position will justify any environmental 
disaster in the name of the alleged benefits provided by technology, and the 
other will applaud any humanitarian catastrophe in the name of reducing the 
number of human beings on the planet, so that the odious preponderance of 
that species should come to an end. 


Between these two extremes there are intermediate positions, some postulating 
a kind of “sustainable” development or a “new culture of the land”, and others 
leaning more towards de-growth; the former, however, inexplicably differentiate 
between environmental crisis and economic crisis, as if they had hardly anything 
to do with each other, seeking to resolve one without affecting the other. This 
falsifies the territorial question by presenting it as a conservationist problem, not 
as a social problem, which situates its proponents on the same terrain as the 
advocates of radical development, and thus leads them to make their peace with 
the economic and institutional agents, who are ultimately the ones who must 
enforce the proper measures. With respect to de-growth, its supporters avoid the 
same error in theory only to commit it in practice. They separate the economy 
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from politics, underestimating the value of the defense of territory in order to 
focus all their attention on the state, the entity that is supposed to be beyond all 
good and evil but which is nothing but capital in its political form. The solution 
would appear to be embodied in civil society initiatives of cooperation, which, 
whether with the support or the neutrality of the institutions, will attempt to 
peacefully occupy the spaces forgotten by economic growth. 


We think that a harmonious relation between society and nature would be 
desirable, and therefore also between the city and the territory. We think it is an 
error to consider these two things as if they were separate realities. There is no 
single corner of nature that does not bear social footprints, nor is there any 
place in society exempt from natural upheavals. A correct way of posing the 
question would allow us to see ecological problems as social, and social 
problems as ecological, for the simple reason that the crisis is of one piece, 
global, ecological and social at the same time, territorial and urban. The laws 
that govern nature and the territory do not necessarily have to contradict the 
laws that govern urban society. Actually, however, the industrial functioning of 
society long ago declared war on the natural environment, or the territory. And 
nature responds to war with war. 


What is referred to by the ecological experts and corporate and party 
consultants as “the war of society against nature” is in reality a war waged by the 
economic system that parasitizes society against society itself. Society is the real 
victim; every harm done to nature is another harm inflicted on society. The 
principle of private profit as the fundamental rule of social functioning is the 
cause of this war. The domain of an economy separated from social needs over 
all other activities has led to a war against everything that hinders the 
immediate realization of this profit, whether nature, territory, tradition or social 
relations themselves. This implies a war against any and all impediments to the 
market, and therefore, against all barriers to the growth of the productive forces. 


The first great war of the autonomous economy against society and the 
territory, which was waged over the entire course of the 19th century, was given 
the name of the “industrial revolution”, unintentionally ironic, since what was 
taking place was a real counterrevolution. The territory was then valorized as 
the real estate market. The latest, and most deadly such war, in which 
development became a principle of politics and the productive forces became 
fully destructive forces, began in the 1950s. At that time, the search for 
productivity led to technological changes of such a magnitude that they entered 
into conflict with the territorial and urban environment to an unprecedented 
extent. Because of transformations introduced in agriculture, construction, 
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transport and distribution, as well as energy production and the development of 
the petrochemical industry, pollution became generalized and triggered global 
warming. This time the territory was transformed into a commodity in the form 
of multi-use space. 


The industrialization of agriculture brought in its train the massive use of 
fertilizers and pesticides, with the subsequent pollution of the land, the rivers 
and aquifers, eutrophication, acid rain, and mortality among fauna and flora. At 
the present time, this flight forward has materialized in the form of genetically 
modified organisms. The release on the market of powerful automobiles was 
responsible for the photochemical fog known as smog that blanketed the 
metropolises as if it were a hat, the result of the atmospheric emission of vast 
quantities of soot, nitrogen dioxide and volatile hydrocarbons produced by the 
combustion of gasoline. The mortality rates from cancer, allergies and 
cardiovascular diseases have risen proportionately since then. Furthermore, the 
replacement of rail transit by the automobile multiplied the demand for fuel, 
and made urbanization possible, the urbanization of cement and asphalt, with a 
deadly effect on the territory. The new living conditions in the kingdom of the 
commodity would imply the consumption of a mountain of chemical products 
and derivatives: detergents, synthetic fibers, plastic packaging and containers, 
ersatz products, additives, drugs, cosmetics, etc. this contributed to 
malnutrition and pollution, and therefore to the deterioration of health and the 
environment. In addition, the serious problem of the disposal of wastes and 
byproducts arose, which led us to unregulated dumping and incineration, and 
therefore, to dioxins. Then came more pollution, higher mortality among fauna 
and flora, more illness among humans. Finally, the pillaging of finite resources, 
especially energy resources, obliged at first the construction of coal burning and 
nuclear power plants, and then industrial renewables, fracking and bio-fuels. 


The new qualitative leap in the industrialization of the world and in the 
aggression against territory has given way to the constitution of a new 
transnational capitalist oligarchy composed of the leaders of the big banks and 
large multinational corporations in the transport, energy, chemical and plastics, 
food, construction and real estate sectors. This oligarchy has monopolized all 
power of decision, poisoning the planet and then making profits from 
remediation and the “green” conversion of productive processes. The suicidal 
circle of destruction is closed with an unprecedented concentration of power 
and a parallel development of social inequality, poverty and epidemics on a 
world scale. 
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The capitalist social regime, despite the fact that it is victorious, displays 
obvious symptoms of exhaustion after the globalization of markets, due to the fact 
that it has been unable to expand economic activity at a sufficient rate. It has come 
up against its internal limits. The ruin of the territory due to pollution, the 
destruction of arable land and climate change, as well as the energy crisis that has 
been inaugurated now that we have crossed the threshold of “peak” oil and natural 
gas production, indicate its negative external limits. The solution will have to be 
sought not in the rejection of technology, but in the promotion of benign 
technologies conducive to social goals, technologies that will neither condition nor 
alter free and solidarity-based social relations, but which on the contrary will 
encourage them and reinforce them. In decentralized renewable energies; in an 
ecological agriculture that reestablishes the natural systems of fertility and pest 
control; in a collective public transport system; in a form of local production 
oriented towards the satisfaction of needs in harmony with the environment. The 
immediate abandonment of the private automobile, petrochemicals, fossil fuels 
and, generally, of mass production. This is not a return to nature, but to harmony 
with nature. Frugality, diversity, recycling, thrift, assemblyism ... something that 
can only be realized by way of social revolution. 


The application of revolutionary remedies is impossible in societies that are not 
predominantly rural, horizontal and egalitarian, and therefore communitarian in 
an anti-developmentalist context of de-urbanization and de-globalization. A 
program that would promote this kind of society challenges the powerful forces 
that rule today’s society of massification and exclusion. Its profits — and its power 
— are linked to its permanence and to the intensification of its characteristic 
traits. These forces have chosen the technological way, which usually means bigger 
harvests, more cars, more capital, more consumption, more people. They have 
opted for the disaster that makes them more productive and brings them the most 
profit. No modification in the production, circulation or consumption of 
commodities that militates against their interests will be accepted without a 
struggle. No struggle is worth the trouble, however, that does not force them to 
retreat. There are no easy ways of transition: all the alternatives to capitalism will 
be hard. The battle will be very unequal: on the one side are the mercenary armies 
of the oligarchy; on the other, the badly equipped popular mobilizations. Even so, 
this does not mean that the victory of Power is assured. If the just forces of the 
truth are still weak, the catastrophic errors committed by domination will strike a 
new balance in the scales of the battle. 


Miguel Amoros. 
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Notes for a debate with Luis Blanco and Carlos Garcia on the theme of “Crisis, Struggle 
and Anticapitalist Perspectives”, held on May 25, 2013, organized by the Assemblea 
Llibertaria del Vallés Oriental, in Granollers, Spain. 


Published in the journal Argelaga, no. 3. 
Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
« i ak : ey oe 
La guerra contra el territorio, estadio supremo de la dominacién 
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June 2013 


Some Random Notes 


Economic growth leads to the globalization of finance and the 
commodification of public or common space — including that of their previous 
gratuitous use. The territory, as the foundation of vast infrastructures (and also 
as the site of the second home, a space for recreation, tourism, nature preserve, 
garbage dump, logistical platform, energy production....) is being transformed 
into the key piece of the picture of total commodification. 


The social question par excellence is not posed from the terrain of labor, 
since labor is secondary in the valorization process (in the conversion of a good 
into a commodity), but from that of the territory, because the construction of a 
suitable space is fundamental in the constitution of the global market. But this is 
also its weak point. The defense of territory directly challenges the nature of 
globalization and obstructs its functioning. It is therefore the main factor of the 
modern class struggle. The territorial struggle configures a new class, a 
proletarian class that is formed to the degree that it undergoes exclusion, to the 
extent that it dissolves this valorization process. To the degree that it does not 
consume, vote, or work for a wage; to the extent that it is self-sufficient, takes 
care of its own health and educates itself. To the extent that it adopts a rural 
existence, or even better, an existence that develops direct relations with the 
countryside, in which it creates a rural collective or forms bonds with one. 


From the perspective of the countryside itself, or what remains of the 
countryside, the defense of territory does not constitute “a world”, a place of 
consciousness inhabited by a historical subject. The inhabitant of the countryside 
has lost his memory and he is therefore outside of history. This rural domain does 
not exist as a real territorial community within an abstract official space, in 
conflict with that official space. There was once such a community, but not 
anymore. The rural is today a subsidiary of the urban. It has, in a way, been 
urbanized. It must recreate itself in order to really exist and this can only be done 
by opposing urbanization, by de-urbanizing. Paradoxically, this does not mean the 
destruction of the urban domain, which has already been destroyed, but a return 
to the truly urban, to the agora. The anti-urbanizing struggle is just as much a 
struggle for the city as it is for the country. 


The first contradiction of combat in defense of territory arises from the fact 
that the population is concentrated in conurbations or metropolitan areas, 
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where social conflicts often take the form of labor struggles, within the economy 
but without questioning the economy. Labor power must compete with 
machinery, cost-cutting and efficiency, which is why the rate of exploitation can 
rise without the surplus value necessarily rising in tandem with it. This is the 
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case because the “value added” to the commodity does not come from low 
wages, from over-exploitation, but from technology and hyper-mobility. The 
owners of labor power, the workers, are practically unnecessary as producers, 
but are necessary, and much more so, as consumers. On the one hand they tend 
to be expelled from the labor market, and then lose their class status; on the 
other, they tend to be integrated in consumption, and then are atomized and 
massified. This is why they no longer fight against exploitation, but against 
exclusion. Nor do they reject the consumerist lifestyle; they simply do not have 


any other choice than to strive to uphold it. 


The labor conflict does not immediately transcend the dominant order, 
because it does not question domination, or the way of life under domination. It 
is an urban conflict entirely subject to the imperatives of the global economy. In 
the process of decomposition of mass society, which is an urban society, a 
multitude of labor conflicts and struggles of a similar kind take place (over 
pensions, social benefits, mortgage foreclosures, small investors....), each 
limited in scope, contingent, and incidental. By demanding something that is 
perfectly plausible in the framework of the system, they call upon the system to 
operate more efficiently, so that the burdens should be more equitably shared. 
The labor conflict does not lead to a solution outside the domain of labor. No 
organization, much less any community of struggle, is born from such a 
conflict. It is repetitive, rather than cumulative. It does not question the 
capitalist system, neither objectively nor subjectively, but appeals for a more 
comfortable position within it, with higher wages, secure labor contracts, 
shorter hours and better working conditions. All of this is quite legitimate, but if 
no action is taken against the system no class will be formed; the class is born in 
the struggle against the system. And the reverse is true; there is no real class 
struggle without a combative class, but such a class cannot exist without 
consciousness of itself. The labor conflict does not provide this consciousness. 
In general, without a previous rejection of the imposed conditions of life, 
without a will to separation, without a separation between “worlds”, no 
questioning is possible, nor is any consciousness that is worth anything. In view 
of the current industrial and financial conditions, today the exploited class is 
anti-developmentalist or else it is not a class. The concepts of commodity, 
poverty, wealth, exploitation, exclusion, class, etc., must be redefined from the 
perspective of anti-developmentalism. 
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The real critique of the industrial and financial regime first arose in the 
conurbation as a critique of everyday life (which is the critique of patriarchy and 
also an ecological critique), disconnected from any territorial base as well as from 
any base in the labor movement. This separation of praxis is a major problem that 
can only be overcome by way of the unification of globally anti-developmentalist 
theoretical critique with urban and territorial conflicts. The conscious factor for 
this unification is contributed by the irremediable nature of the conflict within the 
framework of the system. Only in this sense can defeats be victories. 


The organizations, formal or informal, defensive or constructive, must set 
themselves short-term goals that transcend the limits of the system, in 
accordance with the appropriate strategic principles. In order to accomplish 
this, the real struggle is compelled to dispense with the institutions of 
integration such as parties, legalist associations and trade unions. It must also 
distrust social movements that do not question these institutions, and to make 
preparations against their supporters. It must adopt horizontal, assemblyist, 
anti-statist structures, countering the effects of particular mechanisms of 
obstruction and delegation. At the moment that this is accomplished, it will 
transform itself into a struggle for the anti-capitalist urban community. 


The violence of this struggle does not determine its radicality; cunning is a 
hundred times more preferable. If it is not conducted for the purposes of self- 
defense, violence is nothing but an affirmation of impotence: impotence with 
regard to autonomous self-organization, impotence with regard to the discovery 
of effective means, impotence with regard to the ability to separate oneself from 
political and trade union conditioning; for not knowing where to shoot, or 
where one is going. In that case, it is an act of pure negation, devoid of creative 
passion. One system is rejected, but no other system is affirmed. Nothing can be 
built on pure negativity. In its worst form it is converted into an individualist 
esthetic and attempts to justify itself as such, going around in a circle and 
returning to the beginning. The rage of dissatisfaction cannot proceed on 
different roads than those of consciousness, which are the roads of everyday 
praxis. The answer cannot be separated from the objective and the latter cannot 
be limited to destruction. 


The urban social struggle must attempt to assimilate the territorial problematic 
and see that the countryside and the metropolis are just different theaters of the 
same war. This confluence implies the assimilation of certain new critical elements 
associated with the formulation of a different kind of rights (rights to nutritious 
food, water, territory, free training, solidarity-based care and services, assembly, 
self-defense, etc.). It is not so much a matter of instituting a new legal code as of 
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reinstating certain customary traditional liberties. The most obvious of the 
elements referred to above are the critique of consumerism and the critique of 
politics. The primary element is the critique of wage labor. Combining all of these 
critiques into one, the question of modern dispossession will be posed in a new 
way. Anti-developmentalism is one of its corollaries. 


The new subject must find his space; he must make his space (his world), in 
the conurbation as well as the rural territory. This subject must desert the 
conurbation and either re-occupy the territory or else transform it into 
territory. Over the course of this desertion and this change, which will never 
take place without struggle (for territory, for the city), the subject will constitute 
itself as a class. But it will never be formed in the workplace, which is a non- 
place, but in the perspective of its abandonment. It will not be constructed in 
comfort, but amidst ruins. 


Miguel Amoros, June 2013 
Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
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August 2013 


Rock for Beginners 


Shake, Rattle and Roll 


“Rock”, properly speaking, refers to a particular musical style created by 
Anglo-Saxon youth culture that spread like wildfire to every country where the 
modern conditions of production and consumption had reached a certain 
qualitative threshold, that is, where capitalism had given rise to a mass society of 
socially uprooted individuals. The phenomenon first took shape after World 
War Two in the United States, the most highly developed capitalist country, and 
then spread to England; from there it returned like a boomerang to the country 
of its origin, irradiating its influence everywhere, changing people’s lives in 
different ways. To get a better understanding of rock, we will first have to review 
the concepts of subculture, music and youth. 


The word “subculture” refers to the behaviors, values, jargons and symbols of 
a separate milieu — ethnic, geographic, sexual or religious — within the 
dominant culture, which was, and still is, of course, the culture of the ruling 
class. Beginning in the sixties, once the separation was imposed from above 
between elite culture, reserved for the leaders, and mass culture, created to 
regiment the led, to coarsen their tastes and brutalize their senses—between 
high culture and masscult [These two terms, and all subsequent italicized words 
and phrases in this text, except for titles of books, films and record albums, are 
in English in the original — American translator’s note], as Dwight McDonald 
called them — the term would be used to refer to alternative consumerist 
lifestyles, which were reflected in various ways in the music that was at first 
called “modern” music, and then pop music. The mechanism of identification 
that produced youth subculture was ephemeral, since it was constantly being 
offset by the temporary character of youth. In this volatile stage of life, without 
either responsibilities or economic functions, with a proletariat that was giving 
no signs of combativeness, the notion of subculture was easily conflated with 
that of fashion, and of freedom, with that of the look. The role of the 
communications media, which had previously hardly shown any interest in 
traditional subcultures, would be decisive in the spread of juvenile fashions. 
However, these fashions harbored a more disturbing reality. While opposition 
to the adult world took the outward form of a generation gap, it was in fact an 
unresolved social crisis. As it turned out, the “age-old crisis of youth” ended up 
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converging with crises of other kinds — students, labor, race, politics — and 
forging an authentic ethical, artistic and social alternative to the values and 
lifestyles of domination. Rock was its soundtrack. It could no longer be called a 
subculture, since it did not seek accommodation within the dominant culture 
like its predecessors — such as, for example, the American existentialists 
(hipsters), the neighborhood and biker gangs of the United States, or the teddy 
boys and mods of Great Britain — but rather sought to subvert it and overthrow 
it: it was a true “counterculture”, only much more dangerous, because its 
popularity was not restricted to young people. 


Pop music, on the other hand, has almost nothing to do with what we 
understand as music. While, technically speaking, it may be considered to be an 
organization of sound in time, it is not an art, but instead a product of the 
entertainment industry, a commodity of show business. We would prefer call it 
“light music”, as opposed to great music or genuine music (which began to be 
known as “classical music” after the onset of “pop music”). It was characterized 
by simplification and standardization; it was created as an accompaniment to 
dancing and to serve as entertainment and means of escape. Its compositions 
were short, repetitive and syncopated, predictable, without any aesthetic 
pretensions. It did not claim to reveal the essence of reality at the immediate 
level, like art, but to stimulate and amuse. It sought to entertain, not to 
challenge the status quo. It was therefore a music for passing, and killing, time, 
for consumption rather than for thinking. It was a genre of music that became a 
Trojan horse for the rationality of the commodity in everyday life. Theodore W. 
Adorno said that, “One is forced to have fun in order to be well adjusted”, and 
that was just what this kind of music essentially did: dance tunes represented 
the musically sublimated rhythms of labor and of everyday misery. They 
promoted conformism rather than revolt. Nor was the mass culture of which it 
formed a part really a culture, either, but rather a particular industry that 
infiltrated everyday life through the mass media. Those who called the shots in 
the media played the leading role in that culture which, far from spotlighting 
and exacerbating the contradictions of capitalist society, obscured and blurred 
them, making them more endurable. This was the principal characteristic of the 
new capitalism based on consumption, that is, on the industrialization of life. 
Thus, although pop music was by no means an expression of the social situation 
of the exploited class, it could at any given moment and under certain 
circumstances be transformed into a vehicle for expressing the demands for 
freedom manifested by the least domesticated sector of the population, the 
sector that was most aware of the crisis, the youth. It therefore became the 
vehicle of truth, which, according to Hegel, is also beauty, and spontaneously 
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manifested, in a subjective and incomplete form, appealing to the senses — or 
“good vibrations” — more than just reason, the spirit of the modern social 
revolution. 


Thirdly, youth, that period between infancy and adulthood, which lasted 
longer among the offspring of the bourgeoisie, but was very brief among the 
offspring of the workers, did not play any special role in classical capitalism. 
Then, it was a period of initiation to “responsible” life in which no other 
principles or tastes found a place beyond those that were already established by 
tradition. The discovery of the existence of a rebellious and combative youth 
that questioned the rules of the world of its elders was traumatic not only for the 
ruling class but also for the submissive members of the other classes, since these 
elements were all in favor of patriarchy. For a few years, the movie industry 
allowed a few intellectually honest directors to address some of the disagreeable 
aspects of the cold, hard reality. World War Two was followed by the “Cold 
War”, an era of political tension exacerbated by the Russian manufacture of the 
atomic bomb, Mao’s seizure of power in China and the beginning of the Korean 
War, events that unleashed a wave of patriotism and anticommunism in the 
United States that was capitalized on by Senator Joseph McCarthy, the 
organizer of a “witch hunt” that profoundly affected intellectual and artistic 
work. The years of “McCarthyism”, between 1950 and 1956, were disastrous for 
the formal liberties that had once prevailed in the culture of a State that, by 
becoming the leading world power, felt threatened domestically by a wave of 
dissent led by intellectuals. In this suffocating climate, any display of dissidence 
was tarred with the brush of communism and treated with the utmost severity. 
Edward Abbey, however, an anarchist in the tradition of Thoreau, a pacifist and 
practitioner of civil disobedience, dared to publish an indictment of the horrors 
of industrial civilization in those dark times, calling for desertion from that 
civilization, The Brave Cowboy [1956], which was adapted for the screen in 1962 
by Dalton Trumbo, the most subversive screenwriter of his time. In movie 
industry, the condition of the working class was taboo; trade unionists could 
only be depicted as gangsters, and anarchists as solitary fugitives and outlaws, 
while informers and snitches were portrayed as heroes, as in Elia Kazan’s film, 
On the Waterfront. The race question would not be portrayed for a broad public 
audience until 1960 with the release of John Ford’s film, Sergeant Rutledge, and 
Harper Lee’s novel, To Kill a Mockingbird, released as a film in 1962. The youth 
problem, however, ignored by the new inquisitors, was openly addressed in the 
public arena. In 1953, Laszlo Benedek’s The Wild One made its debut in movie 
theaters, based on a true story: the invasion of a peaceful small town by a violent 
motorcycle gang on a rampage. The contrast between the townsfolk’s respect 
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for law and order and the disrespectful and lawless behavior of the young gang 
members reached its climax when, asked just what he was rebelling against, the 
star of the movie, played by Marlon Brando, replies, “Whadda you got?” The 
nihilism of the message scandalized respectable opinion leaders; the motorcycle 
manufacturer, Triumph, protested against the negative image associated with its 
product, and the British government would not allow the film to be shown in 
movie theaters until 1967; and even then it could only be shown in X-rated 
theaters! In 1955, another film, entitled Rebel Without a Cause, directed by 
Nicholas Ray, gave a new twist to the youth culture theme, bringing it from the 
margins to the center of American society: a middle class youth, played by 
James Dean, bored and dissatisfied, lost in a social milieu that did not 
understand and did not want to understand why he found it absurd, reacted by 
allowing himself to do just anything, without any apparent reason, only 
because, “You’ve gotta do something”. The image of a violent and wayward 
adolescent, convinced that he had no future worth living and that all he could 
do was live intensely in the moment as if he was going to die that very same day, 
turning his back on the adult world that was insensitive to his anxieties, 
reflected the moral decadence of a class society that offered dollars instead of 
answers. The older generation, self-satisfied and resigned, incapable of seeing 
anything beyond its own nose, had become alien to the younger generation. The 
picture would be completed by Blackboard Jungle, directed by Richard Brooks, 
which was also released in 1955 (in Spain its title was “Semilla de maldad” [Bad 
Seed]). The action of the film takes place in an inner-city school, where young 
people from working class homes, which we would now call “broken homes”, 
trapped in an educational system that taught them nothing useful for the hard 
life that they could look forward to when they turned eighteen, turn against 
their teachers and the school. Indiscipline and delinquency were their response 
to the lack of perspectives and the fate reserved for losers. Its soundtrack would 
distinguish this film from its two predecessors mentioned above. The 
soundtracks of The Wild One and Rebel Without a Cause were written by 
classical composers in the tradition of Schomberg. In Blackboard Jungle, 
however, the students destroy the record collection of a math teacher because 
his music means nothing to them. What they wanted to listen to were songs like 
“Rock Around the Clock”, a kind of swing tune with a negro rhythm performed 
by Bill Haley, catapulted to instant success by the movie. A new style was born, 
unknown to the older generation, but which created a great stir among their 
children, rock and roll, and which was therefore a sign of a profound generation 
crisis, or, more accurately, of a social crisis that would have its greatest impact 
among the young people, to whom the blacks had brought soul. 
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There Ain’t No Cure for the Summertime Blues 


Willie Dixon, musician, composer, and blues singer, as well as boxer and negro 
civil rights activist, once said, “The blues are the roots and the other musics are the 
fruits”, condensing the history of rock into a single sentence. The source of rock 
and roll was the American negro. It was created in 1955 by a rhythm and blues 
guitarist named Chuck Berry, when he recorded the hit song “Maybellene”, an 
adaptation of a country music song. Rock was therefore born, as everyone knows, 
from a fusion of rhythm and blues with American “country” music. The year 
before, Elvis Presley had recorded “That’s Alright (Mama)”, a version of the song 
first performed by the Delta blues singer Arthur “Big Boy” Crudup, but it seemed 
that most people were not aware of this. The same was true of “Shake, Rattle and 
Roll”, recorded by Bill Haley & His Comets. What were the preconditions that 
paved the way for the appearance of rock music? First of all, obviously, the social 
and moral crisis referred to above, manifested primarily among the youth. 
Secondly, the music of a minority that suffered from discrimination, the Afro- 
Americans. In 1947 the journalist Jerry Wexler had christened as rhythm and 
blues a new style of boogie that was more well known among its performers as 
jump blues, which was a best-seller on the “race” record charts and had the 
peculiarity of attracting white record buyers. In 1951, a Cleveland radio program 
aimed at the youth market broadcast this music, calling it rock n’ roll, an 
expression that would often appear in the lyrics of these jump blues songs. Young 
white people had discovered a whole new world in negro music. The blues 
provided a simple and effective musical matrix in which feelings, desires, hopes 
and frustrations could be expressed. A perfect combination of howls, moans and 
loud strumming on the guitar, often arranged around a single musical phrase (riff) 
that put some spirit into the pop rock inspired by it. As John Sinclair says in his 
book, Guitar Army, the black musicians were the “freedom riders” who infiltrated 
the homes of white people and seduced their children by attacking every taboo. 
These children then felt much closer to the people of color than to their white 
parents. Their music taught them a new way of love and behavior, less inhibited, 
more fraternal and, above all, much more erotic; it showed them an open sexuality 
and (it was this that was so intolerable) it incited them to smoke pot. There was 
more to life than work, more than school and more than sitting on the couch 
watching television. In fact, this was real life, which, philosophically speaking, 
erased the distinction between subject and object. Rock n’ roll was more than just 
entertainment; it was the music of refusal; the refusal of the hypocritical morality 
and culture of the status quo, of extreme individualism, of no-holds-barred 
competition and of the endless changes determined by the iron laws of the 
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commodity. By putting the accent on rhythm rather than on harmony, it made 
the antagonism between the passion to live and everyday boredom more apparent, 
an antagonism that young people had tried to escape by way of violence and 
transgression, but without ever grasping their situation rationally and objectively. 
It was the music of protest against alienation, the music of awakening (many blues 
songs began with the words, “I woke up this morning”), the music of movement 
in search of meaning, but not of revolutionary catharsis. The youth identity that it 
provided was not enough to provoke social change, but it timidly pointed in that 
direction. A contradiction prevented the awakening of social consciousness. The 
rebellious young people despised work, but nonetheless participated in 
consumption: they rejected the office and the factory, but not the commodity, as 
the quest for an identity based on music, clothing or a car, was simply fulfilled 
with an image whose content was its exchange value. Young people really 
constituted a new, expanding market. We must recognize that rock n’ roll, its 
musical standard, was still a product of the culture industry, of hit records, of new 
record companies like Modern, Atlantic, Chess and Sun Records, of movies and 
radio; of the latest inventions in music technology, the 45s and LPs, jukeboxes, 
record players and amplifiers. This was the third precondition that brought rock 
to the bar, to the living room and to the bedroom, that is, which introduced it to 
everyday life. For the first time ever, one could listen to music at any time, 
anywhere, at any volume, music whose main instrument was the guitar, not the 
piano or the human voice, thanks to Fats Domino and Jerry Lee Lewis. 


For Leni Sinclair, John’s wife, “The turning point in the history of western 
civilization was reached with the invention of the electric guitar”. It was the 
instrument of change. The first Gibsons and Fenders became phallic fetishes 
suitable for composing short musical phrases or riffs like those of that memorable 
electric blues song, “Mannish Boy”, recorded in 1955 by Muddy Waters. The 
guitar rendered the orchestra unnecessary; at most, three or four musicians were 
sufficient for accompaniment. Chuck Berry and Bo Diddley were the first rockers 
who wrote their own songs to be played on guitar because they did not know how 
to play any other instruments; they were models for their white imitators and 
provided them with manifestos like the very emblematic “Rock and Roll Music” 
and “Who Do You Love?” One of them, Buddy Holly, performed to the 
accompaniment of a rhythm guitar, a bass, and a drum kit, creating the basic 
quartet that would set the standard for most of the pop rock groups of the sixties. 
Other, Afro-American, artists, like Little Richard and Larry Williams, for example, 
went even further, in “Lucille” and “Bony Marony”, paving the way for the 
prohibited display of sensuality; Elvis Presley and independent local radio stations 
did the rest. Elvis had the advantage of being white in a racist society that could 
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hardly tolerate negro success, which is why he was the leading figure of the rise 
and subsequent fall of rock. 


Rock preserved a certain degree of creative independence that protected it from 
the manipulation of the spectacle, but not for long. Show business got big enough 
to annihilate rock n’ roll’s negative power and forced it to maintain a cordial 
relation with the status quo. The movie industry was very attentive to this 
development. Beginning in 1957, rock n’ roll was corrupted and transformed 
entirely into show business. All kinds of rock musicians performed in banal 
Hollywood movies like Rock, Rock, Rock, Let’s Rock and The Girl Can’t Help It. 
The rebel attitude was replaced by a sociable identity that reconciled a juvenile 
audience with the dictates of fashion instead of fostering the development of an 
independent collective subject. The sentimentalism and melodrama of the past 
expelled dissident attitudes. A gallery of interchangeable adolescent “idols”, for 
which Pat Boone served as the prototype, were pressed into its service with teams 
of producers, songwriters, composers and sound engineers in order to create a 
perfect product for consumption. Well-groomed, neatly-attired and cloyingly 
sweet, they sang unimaginative and sentimental songs that, together with the 
fashion of the dance styles that made their debut with the twist, dominated the 
scene at least until the appearance of the Beatles. Rock returned to the fold of fun- 
loving, entertaining commercial pop music, obscuring social inequalities, unrest 
and dissatisfaction, moderating its language in order to be acceptable to the 
dominant taste, the taste of domination. Adorno said that “amusement under late 
capitalism is the prolongation of work”. Thus, from being the thorn in the side of 
mass culture, rock became the rite of passage of youth in the capitalist system. 
Elvis returned to civilian life from the army a changed man, transformed into a 
grotesque caricature of his former self. Viva Las Vegas had nothing in common 
with “Heartbreak Hotel” or “Jailhouse Rock”. The main figures of rock 
disappeared; in February of 1959, Buddy Holly and Richie Valens died in a plane 
crash; one year later, Eddie Cochran died when he crashed his car into a lamppost. 
As John Derek said in Nicholas Ray’s film, Knock On Any Door, “Live fast, die 
young, and leave a good-looking corpse”. 


Rock had burnt its candle at both ends and was literally dead, but it was not 
allowed to rest in peace. A step forward for business had the virtue of being a step 
forward for contradiction by allowing a new, less complacent music to emerge 
from thin air: a second generation of young people found in it sufficient stimulus 
to avoid being imprisoned in mere identity and to carry on the battle against the 
old world, more prepared to face a bigger crisis incubated in the preceding period, 
but also more decomposed, more irrational and more unacceptable. With the 
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coming of the sixties, rock recovered its lost element of subjective freedom that 
once again situated it as the antithesis of the statist mass culture. 


You Really Got Me 


For rock, with the start of the sixties, the American scene saw new 
contributions. On the one hand, there was a new crop of talented songwriters, 
sound engineers and composers. And rhythm n’ blues had acquired a 
complexity that gave rise to soul music, combining with the rhythms and 
cadences of religious music, but with precise notes, and without the flourishes 
of jazz. Performers like Ray Charles, Otis Redding, James Brown, Wilson 
Pickett and the great Aretha Franklin soon made their debuts. A toned-down 
version for white people, the music of the Detroit-based label, Tamla Motown, 
acquired a spectacular notoriety. Songs like “My Girl”, “Dancing in the Streets”, 
“Money” and “Louie, Louie” were indispensable for any party. Finally, folk 
music underwent a resurgence thanks to Woody Guthrie, who inscribed on his 
guitar the words, “This Machine Kills Fascists”, and Pete Seeger, who made the 
song “We Shall Overcome” famous. Due to its association with ideological 
radicalism it gave rise to the “protest song”, ideal for performing at the pacifist 
civil rights and anti-racial discrimination marches of the era. A long list of 
politically engaged singer-songwriters participated in the emerging social 
struggles, but Bob Dylan, who seemed least likely of all to be a political figure, 
was by far the greatest influence. Some of his songs, from “Blowin’ in the Wind” 
to “Like a Rolling Stone”, and from “The Times They Are A-Changin’” to “It’s 
All Over Now, Baby Blue”, became timeless anthems. What really 
revolutionized the music scene, however, was his controversial appearance at 
the Newport Folk Festival in 1965 with a Stratocaster electric guitar instead of 
an acoustic guitar, together with Mike Bloomfield and Al Kooper. When they 
began to play the first notes of “Maggie’s Farm”, it was like a performance by a 
Chicago blues band. His music built bridges connecting with sixties rock, like 
Jimi Hendrix, Manfred Mann, Julie Driscoll, The Band, and especially The 
Byrds, who took up the standard, and even with the mellow pop of the Walker 
Brothers, and spread the spirit of dissent beyond the politicized university 
milieu and its devotees of the folk song. His songs were not “fun”, but shocking, 
because they clashed with every conventional standard. They were not made to 
be consumed, but to be the object of intense focus, on their poetry and on their 
message. Dylan’s poetry linked up with the writers of the beat generation like 
Kerouac and Burroughs, who began to attain some popularity. The poet Allen 
Ginsberg was a bridge between them. Folk music elevated the supremacy of the 
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lyrics over the music to its highest level, and led its audience towards social 
critique. In its convergence with rock it politicized it, turning it into an 
instrument of non-conformism. 


In Europe, which was still undergoing post-war reconstruction, the social crisis 
that was taking place in America remained in an incipient stage, although it did 
give some unmistakable signs of life. In the United Kingdom, the novels, Absolute 
Beginners, by Colin MacInnes, The Loneliness of the Long Distance Runner, by 
Alan Sillitoe, Baron’s Court, All Change, by Terry Taylor, and Lucky Jim, by 
Kingsley Amis, were better introductions to the sixties than any sociological 
analysis. The high demand for labor put money in the pockets of the suburban 
youth who gladly spent it on clothing, shoes, motorbikes and blues, rhythm 1’ 
blues, soul and rock n’ roll records. Consumption was extended to younger 
teenagers because of the influence of television, which replaced radio as the 
leading vehicle for mass communications. Black musicians, still mistreated in their 
own country, gladly traveled to England, where they were treated as geniuses, and 
the habitués of the music scene dressed like them and imitated them. British rock 
rapidly took shape on this basis, represented by groups of four or five members 
rather than by solo guitarists who cultivated the image of misfits in the American 
style. During the course of this transformation, rock lost its rural roots and 
became entirely urban. In 1963, one of these groups, the upbeat and likeable 
Beatles, were transformed overnight into an unprecedented mass phenomenon, 
which the media dubbed “Beatlemania”. The nearest approximation to this 
phenomenon, Elvis, was completely overshadowed. “Singles” featuring trite songs 
like “Please, Please Me”, “She Loves You”, and “I Want To Hold Your Hand”, all 
released during the same year, were sold in unimaginable quantities. In the 
following year, another group, this one with an aggressive and rough image, the 
Rolling Stones, added fuel to the fire. Its music was more arrogant, its lyrics more 
provocative, and its attitude more contrary to accepted standards of behavior. If 
the Beatles represented the Yin of British rock, the Stones were the Yang. The 
“fans” of the former were high school students, teenagers addicted to fashion, 
glossy illustrated magazines and television programs, prone to herding together in 
their thousands to get a glimpse of their idols, screaming like lunatics, which really 
shocked the world. The spectacle of masses of hysterical children was too 
tempting for a medium like television, and a TV show on this phenomenon had 
an enormous impact in the United States, in anticipation of a U.S. tour by the 
Beatles. In February 1964, their appearance on the “Ed Sullivan Show” was 
watched by 74 million people, that is, by half the population of the United States. 
The door was thrown wide open for all the others, too: first the Rolling Stones, 
then the Animals, the Yardbirds, the Kinks, the Who, the Hollies, the Spencer 
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Davis Group, Van Morrison’s Them, and many others, were disembarking on the 
other side of the Atlantic and revolutionizing musical styles and ways of thinking 
with their reinterpretations of black music. During this same period, the doors of 
Britain and Europe were opened wide to brilliant bluesmen who were almost 
unknown in America because they were black, like John Lee Hooker, Sonny Boy 
Williamson, Howlin’ Wolf, Muddy Waters, Willie Dixon, etc. Any English rock 
group would have considered it an honor to play on the same stage with such 
incomparable masters without whom they would literally never have existed (the 
Rolling Stones, who had taken the name of their band from a Muddy Waters song 
composed by Dixon, recorded their second or third album on Chess Records in 
1964, and chose B.B. King, who called all his guitars “Lucille”, to accompany them 
on their U.S. tour in 1969). Meanwhile, British pop music received a powerful 
impulse in limiting the field of influence of the conservatism that dominated the 
media executives of that country, which led to the appearance of pirate radio 
stations installed on ships that broadcast rock music twenty-four hours a day. The 
best example was perhaps Radio Caroline, created in March of 1964. Three years 
later, in another somewhat different situation, that of the “Summer of Love” in 
San Francisco, California, the first “free radio” station appeared, an experiment 
that was destined to have a very long life. 


The so-called “British Invasion” unleashed a wave of “garage bands” that 
obtained a public audience, and therefore a market, for the first time ever. Rock 
returned to its dissident origins by providing a platform for non-conformists. The 
success of a song like “Satisfaction” has no other explanation. Two details not 
directly related to music played a part in this. In Europe, the use of hashish, a 
concentrated form of marijuana that encouraged sociability; the Beatles smoked 
their first joint in a hotel in New York with Bob Dylan. In America, the longhairs 
so scandalized the law-and-order types that, as Jerry Rubin claimed in Do It!, long 
hair was for white rebels what skin color was for the negroes. There was also a bad 
side to all of this, however; rock drove the culture industry’s sales to new highs, 
generating huge profits, as was verified by the recognition it obtained from the 
established hierarchies, symbolized by the awarding of medals of the Most 
Excellent Order of the British Empire to the Beatles. In Europe such commercial 
imperatives were never so dominant, but it was otherwise in the United States, the 
privileged scene of the revolt against consumer society. 


On the Road Again 


The March on Washington of August 1963 for negro civil rights had such an 
impact that in less than one year, despite the assassination of President 
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Kennedy, legislation was passed that put an end to racial discrimination, at least 
on paper. Economic and social discrimination, however, continued, protected 
by the white police, as the preacher Malcolm X had announced, assassinated in 
February 1965, and as the riots in Watts demonstrated in August of the same 
year, which led Frank Zappa to write a song about the days when people who 
were not black were attacked for being white, “Trouble Comin’ Every Day”, 
which was later released on the Mothers album, Freak Out!. Norman Mailer, in 
“The White Negro”, pointed out: “Any Negro who wishes to live must live with 
danger from his first day, and no experience can ever be casual to him, no 
Negro can saunter down a street with any real certainty that violence will not 
visit him on his walk.” The need for self-defense led to a radicalization of Afro- 
Americans, and the formation of the Black Panther Party in October 1966. The 
marijuana used in the ghetto, the rebirth of black pride and the new tactics of 
black self-defense had an enormous influence on the white rebels of the sixties. 
Furthermore, the civil rights struggle was reinforced by opposition to the War 
in Vietnam. By rebelling against the war, young people were also protesting 
against the society that provoked it, and indicting the class interests that lay 
behind it. The demands for racial equality, peace, free dialogue, the 
decriminalization of drugs and uninhibited sexuality, clashed with a 
hypocritical morality created to defend inequality, exploitation, political 
authoritarianism and the patriarchal family, the foundations of the system. If 
anarchism and Marxism in their many versions were insufficient to explain the 
modern revolt, Zen Buddhism, on the other hand, advocated by the non- 
violent, socially self-marginalized types that began to be called hippies — in the 
sense of Bohemians, followers of the beat tradition and readers of Alan Watts — 
offered ways to disconnect from the system, internally and externally, and to 
simultaneously seek harmony with the universe, ideas that were not very 
congenial with the idea of revolution preached by anarchism and Marxism. This 
contradiction was not a cause of factionalism during the period of the build-up 
to the crisis, when its exacerbation was assumed to necessarily lead to less 
confused and more efficacious theoretical-practical perspectives. The spread of 
Maoism, Fanonism and Guevarism, the outcome of the identification of the 
dissidents with the false enemies of the system, that is, communist China, the 
Castro regime and the national liberation movements, helped prevent this 
confusion from being dissipated. There were musicians like Country Joe [of 
Country Joe and the Fish] who fell into the trap, as “Country Joe” was the nom 
de guerre used by Stalin; or like Joan Baez, who paid homage to La Pasionaria, 
the worst kind of Stalinist sleazebag; there were others, however, who did not 
fall into the trap, like the sardonic Frank Zappa, who referred to both left 
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wingers and right wingers as people who were “prisoners of the same narrow- 
minded, superficial phoniness”. For many people, however, spiritual experience 
was more important than political experience. This is why social liberation was 
reduced to “freeing your mind”, as William Blake advocated in “The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell”, a poem quoted in 1954 by the essayist Aldous Huxley: “for 
when the doors of perception are cleansed, ‘everything appears to man as it is — 
infinite’.” After reading Huxley’s book about his experiences with peyote, The 
Doors of Perception, Jim Morrison was inspired to call his group “The Doors”. 
Morrison himself discussed the impulse that led him to explore what he 
understood by the limits of reality: “I used to think the whole thing was a big 
joke. I used to think it was something to laugh about. And then the last couple 
of nights I met some people who were doing somethin’! They're tryin’ to change 
the world! And I wanna get on that trip!” The grass, the LSD, the mescaline and 
the mantras were more appropriate for this kind of liberating change, 
understood as a mental “trip”, than the classic methods of agitation. This is why 
the ritual good times of festivals were preferable to protest marches. The 
counterculture press spoke of a “new concept of celebration” emerging from 
within people in such a manner that the revolution could be conceived as “a 
rebirth of compassion, conscience, love and the revelation of the unity of all 
human beings”. This is the path that rock followed. LSD, still legal, popularized 
by Timothy Leary, Ken Kesey’s Merry Pranksters (the author of One Flew Over 
the Cuckoo’s Nest) and Neal Cassady (the Dean Moriarty of On the Road), 
produced in vast quantities and distributed for free at the big hippie festivals, 
was the vehicle that got musicians and their audiences — which were at first not 
strictly separated, since the community environment was standard in these 
milieus — high. The Grateful Dead, the death that announced rebirth — and 
therefore something to be grateful for — were “the group” of the hippies par 
excellence. In The Electric-Kool-Aid Acid Test, Tom Wolfe described the band 
through the mouth of one of his characters: “The Dead’s weird sound! Agony- 
in-ecstasis! Submarine somehow, turbid half the time, tremendously loud but 
like sitting under a waterfall, at the same time full of sort of ghoul-show vibrato 
sounds as if each string on their electric guitars is half a block long and 
twanging in a room full of natural gas, not to mention their great Hammond 
electric organ, which sounds like a movie house Wurlitzer, a diathermy 
machine, a Citizen’s Band radio and an Auto-Grind garbage truck at 4 A.M., all 
coming over the same frequency...” Eric Burdon ironically dedicated one of his 
songs to Sandoz, the multinational corporation that manufactured acid (its 
current name is Novartis). In January 1966, psychedelic music lifted off with the 
LP, You’re Gonna Miss Me, by the garage band, the 13th Floor Elevators, the 
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first band to refer to their music as psychedelic, created under the influence of 
hallucinogens. It should be noted, by the way, that the letter, “M”, the first letter 
in the word, “Marijuana”, is the 13th letter of the alphabet. Drugs would not be 
mentioned in the band’s lyrics, however; similarly, during the same period, 
another trailblazing band, The Charlatans, saw how their record label would not 
allow their version of the song, “Codeine”, written by the folk singer-songwriter 
Buffy St. Marie, to appear on one of their albums because it was about codeine 
addiction. The new philosophy was summarized by Timothy Leary at the big 
hippie gathering in 1967 in Golden Gate Park in San Francisco, the Human Be- 
In, with a laconic phrase: “Turn on, tune in, drop out.” 


Acid was the ingredient that made the fusion of rock, folk, blues, soul, free 
jazz and country possible, producing the music of the American revolution. It 
purged the frustrated urban middle class of its negativity, giving the fugitives 
from the complacency which that lifestyle offered a positive, simple and free 
vision of the future, but which seemed to function in homogeneous, relatively 
small, collectives that fed on the scraps of the empire. The radical yippie Abbie 
Hoffman, in his book suggestively entitled, Steal This Book, recounted hundreds 
of alternative experiences that functioned outside of the circuits of money. In a 
leaflet entitled, “Plans for the Destruction of the Universities”, reproduced in his 
other book, Revolution for the Hell of It, he recommended building a radical 
community, while simultaneously claiming: “Our message is always: Do what 
you want. Take chances. Extend your boundaries. Break the rules.” Young 
musicians, both British and American, were not far behind and sought new 
sounds to express previously unexplored states of mind. To convey these states 
of mind, two- or three-minute long songs were insufficient, as were the little 45 
rpm singles; the big LPs were more suitable. In 1966, “Good Vibrations”, by the 
Beach Boys, was released as part of an unfinished LP [Smile]; that same year, 
“Paint It Black” was released on the American version of the Rolling Stones 
album, Aftermath; and finally, that same year, the Beatles LP, Revolver, was 
released; seeking to cultivate a less frivolous image, the Beatles abandoned their 
pop orientation and decided not to perform at any more live concerts. 
Technology had a major impact on the listening experience. Recording studios 
facilitated all kinds of mixing. New sound effects for guitar were made possible 
by pedals that the performer operated with his feet, producing the sounds 
referred to as wah-wah and fuzz, as exemplified in the songs, “Voodoo Child” 
and “Purple Haze”, by Jimi Hendrix. The Mellotron, the predecessor of 
samplers, allowed the musician to use a keyboard to reproduce sounds that had 
been previously recorded on tape (the trumpets of “Strawberry Fields Forever” 
were produced in this way). We could recite a whole list of various instruments 
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like electric violins, twelve-string guitars, various keyboard instruments, the 
theremin, banjos, sitars, bongos, bottles, etc., which added their grains of sand 
to the forge of psychedelic rock. One band, Lothar and the Hand People, which 
produced an extraordinary Space Hymn, listed its Moog synthesizer (“Lothar”) 
as the leader of the group. The main characteristic of psychedelic music was 
improvisation. Songs were subject to momentary invention, live, on stage, and 
gave way to long, spontaneous guitar solos, expressing an escape with acid from 
the neurotic life of the city that absorbed everyday reality. We may randomly 
cite as examples: “Eight Miles High”, by The Byrds; “The Pusherman” by 
Steppenwolf; the album, East West by The Paul Butterfield Blues Band (the 
whole album is one long instrumental song); “The End”, by The Doors; and all 
the live performances of the Grateful Dead, from “Viola Lee Blues” to “Morning 
Dew”. We could also cite the eerie song, “Sister Ray”, by the Velvet 
Underground, but this band was situated at the extreme opposite end of the 
spectrum from the world of the hippies, belonging instead to a pessimistic and 
self-destructive scene that substituted heroin for acid. Although Canned Heat 
and Janis Joplin instilled acid into the blues more effectively than any other 
bands, and the Jefferson Airplane captured the hippie spirit in memorable songs 
like “Somebody to Love”, it was the charismatic performers of the Dead, a 
group whose members displayed incredible musical talents, that served as the 
models for psychedelic creation and music par excellence during the 
generalized decline of the genre at the end of the decade. Listening to them 
these days, one understands that without rock, life would have been a mistake. 


We Are the Volunteers of America 


San Francisco, and particularly the Haight Ashbury district, full of 
dilapidated mansions where various well-known rock groups lived, became a 
pole of attraction for the hippies. John Phillips, of The Mamas and the Papas, 
composed a song for Scott McKenzie that began with the verse, “If you're going 
to San Francisco/Be sure to wear some flowers in your hair”, perfectly capturing 
the beauty of the moment. The local authorities were alarmed over the prospect 
of a possible invasion of vagabonds and bohemian freaks, in expectation of 
which about thirty counterculture collectives, including the Family Dog 
commune, the Diggers, the Straight Theater and the underground newspaper, 
The San Francisco Oracle, with the assistance of local churches, organized a 
“Summer of Love”, a summer festival where everything would be free: music, 
food, acid, medical care, clothing, sex... The Monterey Pop Festival attracted a 
huge crowd. San Francisco filled up with adolescent runaways, curiosity- 
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seekers, people with nowhere else to go, drug addicts, drug dealers, small-time 
crooks, freeloaders.... The success of the Summer of Love surpassed the 
expectations of even the most optimistic of its organizers, threatening the very 
existence of the Haight Ashbury community to the point that it staged a 
“Hippie Funeral” in October, a festival where it was insistently recommended 
that the dropouts should stay home and carry out the revolution in their own 
home towns because the revolution in San Francisco was already finished. Now 
it was the turn of the Flower Children, the children of the comfortable classes 
who dressed up in garish multicolored flowery shirts on the weekends and wore 
headbands in their hair. A rudimentary Zen for idiots served them as a sort of 
alibi. The Seeds wrote an anthem for them. The hippie style was transformed 
into a fashion and the freaks abandoned the city, leaving it to the tourists. Music 
lost its soul, and once again became entertainment. Concert organizers began to 
charge for admission. The free and disorderly counterculture was transformed 
into a planned product of consumption. The industry of the spectacle 
accumulated more power, buying off the best artists in every band in order to 
turn them into pop stars at the beck and call of the almighty dollar. If the 
Airplane’s Surrealistic Pillow represented the face of psychedelic music, the 
Beatles’ Sgt. Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band represented its demise, its well 
remunerated rise to official status. The Mothers of Invention depicted a 
grotesque parody of this Beatles album cover on the cover of their own album 
entitled, We’re Only In It For the Money. We would have been more forgiving of 
the Beatles if they had not accepted the BBC’s invitation to write a song 
reflecting all the flower power themes, “All You Need Is Love”, broadcast for the 
first time to the whole world via satellite. Those were bad times for real peace 
and love; the hawks who wanted to escalate the war in Vietnam were not 
impressed by the hippie incantations. Deserters, however, were organizing, 
racial minorities were engaging in armed self-defense, demonstrations were 
organized to march on the Pentagon and Wall Street, the universities were 
being occupied, and initially peaceful demonstrations ended in violent 
confrontations with the police. In 1968, non-violence seemed to lose its 
purchase on reality, following events instead of leading them. The streets were 
in turmoil. In March, a huge anti-war demonstration in peaceful London in 
front of the American embassy ended with many of the demonstrators being 
beaten by the police. The Rolling Stones released a single, “Street Fighting 
Man”, with an image of police violence on its cover. The cover of the LP that 
included the song, Beggar’s Banquet, featuring a photograph of a wall with 
offensive graffiti, was also censored. A good background for what was probably 
the best song of the decade, “Sympathy for the Devil”, the bastard offspring of 
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“The Flowers of Evil” and “The Master and Margarita” by Baudelaire, and 
Bulgakov, respectively, the latter work having appeared posthumously in 1966, a 
merciless denunciation of the bureaucratic paranoia of the Stalinist regime, 
which for its part had silenced Bulgakov throughout his entire life. The Rolling 
Stones was the only rock group that paid any attention to the French May, and 
obviously that month did not serve as a theme for any rock n’ roll repertoire. 


In the United States, a police patrol opened fire indiscriminately in 
Orangeburg, South Carolina, on a demonstration of black students, killing three 
and wounding twenty-eight. Martin Luther King was assassinated by a sniper. 
The FBI was engaged in its criminal enterprise to put an end to what was 
designated as Public Enemy Number One of the State, the Black Panther Party. 
With so many killings, the days of the tactic of non-violence were numbered. 
Many people concluded that the system could not be changed by way of good 
deeds, and began to plan instead to change it by way of bad ones. The anti-war 
movement played its last trump card in Chicago, however, where the National 
Convention of the Democratic Party was scheduled to take place in August to 
select the party’s presidential candidate. The radicals convoked a demonstration 
of a festive type. Graham Nash, of Crosby, Stills, Nash & Young, later wrote a 
song about the events. No radio station in Chicago dared to play “Street 
Fighting Man”, which had just been released prior to the Convention, for fear of 
inciting violence, although no one had called for any fighting. As usual, the 
demonstrators put their faith in the media impact of alternative actions as an 
instrument of political pressure. Various rock groups had indicated their 
intention to attend the demonstration, but in the end only the MCS, the 
vanguard of the White Panther Party, which considered rock music as a 
revolutionary weapon, showed up. Norman Mailer covered the events for 
Harper’s magazine and William Burroughs covered it for Esquire. At first 
everything proceeded peacefully; the pig, Pigasus, was named as presidential 
candidate amidst great merriment, but the repressive zeal of the democratic 
mayor exacerbated the situation and the war against the war ended in street 
fighting. There were large numbers of injured persons and many people were 
arrested, leading to a trial of the most famous radicals. In November, Richard 
Nixon won the presidential election, which made it very likely that there would 
be more repression and zero tolerance not just for radicalism, as was 
demonstrated by the assassinations of Black Panther militants, but also of 
ordinary delinquency, as was demonstrated by the sentencing of John Sinclair 
to ten years in prison for the possession of two joints. With tempers still 
running high, the Woodstock Music Festival was announced for August 1969 in 
New York State, with an impressive lineup of rock groups. Approximately half a 
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million people attended, many more than were expected. The organization of 
the concert was chaotic, it rained the whole time and some of those who showed 
up to see the show, including the Motherfuckers, “a gang with an analysis”, were 
furious because they were denied entry. They broke down the fences and 
everyone occupied their couple of square feet in the mud. The monetary losses 
were subsequently recouped by the sales of the record album and the box office 
receipts from the movie. The radicals distributed their propaganda, spoke of 
peace and love, and called for the release of Sinclair; all with a sense of déja vu. 
Jimi Hendrix “deconstructed” the Star-Spangled Banner before an audience that 
was half-asleep. Woodstock represented the new conformism of the American 
youth, comprised for the most part of white people without any economic 
problems, incapable of doing anything but keeping quiet, “going with the flow’, 
while watching musicians who had been turned into stars by those who felt a 
fetishistic devotion towards them, with the good conscience of just being there: 
“There is never anything but the present”, as Alan Watts would say. Herding 
together passed for fraternity, and getting high passed for liberation. These 
“beautiful people” would commit themselves for nothing in the world, nor 
would they participate in anything more serious than a rock concert. 
Woodstock reproduced the spectacular separation between audience and actors, 
between reality and image, the one being as irrelevant as the other is profitable. 
It was nothing but a sum of acts of no subversive importance at all in an 
atmosphere of cliché rebelliousness and fictitious ecstasy, an apparent ruin that 
would later give way to a real coup de grace, as if to confirm the pessimistic 
vision of the film released that same year, Easy Rider, directed by Dennis 
Hopper, which concludes with its hippie protagonists being gunned down by 
“real” Americans. A little cross-country tour that ended badly. A premonition. 
In September the Chicago Eight were brought to trial, charged with conspiracy 
and incitement to violence. There was a great deal of concern that the trial 
would prove to be an occasion for rioting, and Nixon sent the National Guard 
to suppress demonstrations at gunpoint. In court, the defendants took 
advantage of the opportunity to turn the tables on their accusers and ridicule 
the American justice system. Bobby Seale, the leader of the Black Panthers, 
called the judge a fascist pig, which caused him to be tried separately and to be 
sentenced to four years in prison for contempt of court. The other defendants, 
without any convincing evidence of wrongdoing on their part, were released. 
That same month, the apostle of LSD, Timothy Leary, pursued his own private 
grudge against the government of the United States by running for governor of 
California against the ultra-conservative Ronald Reagan. The Beatles wrote the 
song, “Come Together”, for his bizarre campaign. The song was boycotted by 
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the BBC because the censors thought that the line, “he shoot Coca-Cola” was a 
reference to cocaine. Leary, who had in the meantime publicly repudiated 
drugs, was later sentenced to ten years for two marijuana “roaches” found in his 
possession during a police search. 


This Is the End, My Only Friend, the End 


Since bad things always come in threes, some geniuses thought there should 
be a repeat of the Woodstock Festival on the west coast. The San Francisco 
police had already closed off the city to any more festivals, so that in the end the 
Altamont Speedway, in northern California, was chosen as the site for the next 
Free Festival. The Rolling Stones were the lead act at this festival, whose security 
was supposed to be handled by the Hell’s Angels, a motorcycle gang that was an 
inveterate enemy of the whole hippie scene. As it turned out, both the audience 
and the Hell’s Angels were kept busy. Alcohol mixed with amphetamines, a 
psychotropic drug that causes hyperactivity, was consumed in addition to LSD, 
and this led to stampedes and fights that affected musicians as well as members 
of the audience. Four deaths marked the end of the “Woodstock Nation” only 
four months after its inauguration. And so the groovy good-times scene came to 
an end. At Altamont, the drugged and enraged creeps attending the festival 
could not even endure each other’s presence and in their hysterical breakdown 
they suffered the consequences of the lack of self-control of a security team that 
performed its task in the same way that the police would have. It was not just 
the worst day of rock, it was the death of rock as it had existed up until that 
time. It was being transformed into just another component of mass culture and 
a real business capable of profiting from any situation. When, on March 4, 1970, 
the National Guard opened fire on college students at Kent State University, in 
Ohio, killing four of them, the cycle of the American revolution came to a close. 
Neil Young, of Crosby, Stills, Nash & Young, wrote a moving protest song 
entitled, “Ohio”. It was a hit, but it did no good; the murderers were never 
brought to justice. Young later expressed his regret that in the end the deaths of 
the students had only made money for him. On May 15 of the same year, police 
opened fire on students at Jackson State University in Mississippi who were 
protesting against the American invasion of Cambodia, killing two and 
wounding fourteen. And on June 10, after months of rioting, police sent by 
governor Reagan brutally attacked students at the University of California at 
Santa Barbara who were demonstrating in the Perfect Park of Isla Vista against 
the imposition of martial law in the area, which was a major hotspot of 
radicalism. After serious fighting, hundreds were arrested. A formerly clean-cut, 
preppy beach-culture band whose music was improved by drugs produced a 
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song based on “Riot in Cell Block #9” [a 1954 R&B number one hit song] and 
called it “Student Demonstration Time”, dedicating the song to the rebel 
students, with no repercussions: a whole year had already passed since the riots 
at Santa Barbara, the song was not released as a single and ... the group that 
recorded the song was the Beach Boys, the group that, it should be recalled, got 
its start with another remake in a totally different sense than the original, when 
it transformed Chuck Berry’s “Sweet Little Sixteen” into the cloyingly sweet 
“Surfin’ USA”. Show business and the record industry had boldly stolen a march 
on the dissidents (the forces of law and order and hard drugs had, of course, 
already cleared the way for its success). That same month, in June 1970, the 
Cincinnati Summer Pop Festival took place in Ohio, featuring such cutting-edge 
bands as The Stooges and Grand Funk Railroad. In August 1970 there was an 
attempt to reprise the “magic” of Woodstock at Goose Lake, Michigan, 
sponsored in part by the White Panthers and the STP Coalition — Serve the 
People or Stop the Pigs, depending on who was asked — that were working for 
the release of Sinclair and all other political prisoners. The date chosen for the 
festival was not mere coincidence; it was the 25th anniversary of the bombings 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, that is, the ostensible idea of the festival was to 
protest against nuclear war. But this message was nothing but a decorative 
excuse. Both old and new groups performed at the concert, all composed of 
white band members, among which we will mention in particular, besides the 
militant bands from Detroit, Chicago and Ten Years After, before a crowd of 
two hundred thousand people, most of whom were stoned and provided few 
opportunities for action on the part of a friendly police force. The presence of 
heroin was notorious; drugs like heroin seemed to bring about the virtual 
unification of everything that in reality was separated. Oddly enough, people 
smoking joints, which were visible in abundance during the marijuana harvest, 
were not bothered by the police. Even for the least perspicacious individuals, 
this gave the event a bitter overtone of a circus environment, of a ghetto, of 
some kind of set-up, which without the slightest doubt marked the end of an 
era. Such festivals followed in rapid succession, in Toronto, on the Isle of Wight, 
and elsewhere, without causing the least concern among the forces of order. 
This was not because Power retreated before a fighting force that was itself not 
particularly avid for a fight, but rather because Power had modernized its 
tactics. For many people, hallucinogens were the only way to turn their backs on 
the values inculcated by the system, the road to the unity of the liberated 
individual, conscious of his innermost being, with the cosmos, and so it seemed 
at one time that the system was also aware of this, since it punished the 
individual’s transgression with fury. From the moment that the system itself 
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transformed its values and adapted those of its critics, however, the function of 
drugs also changed: they were part of the mechanism of escape, and not only 
the opiates and the amphetamines, but also the sacred plants and mushrooms of 
the Indians, responded to a perverse desire for intoxication, not for 
consciousness, and were therefore so many tools of re-adaptation. The call to 
“drop out” was an invitation to turn one’s back on conventions and mores, 
leading to passivity, rather than to the revolutionary transformation of society. 
The venue of the outdoor festival, tolerant towards narcotics, served as an 
escape valve, a ceremonial of docile indifference, a relaxing pause between two 
moments of submission. On the one side the performer, on the other the 
drugged audience, and between them the bouncers. The stoned audience was 
limited to reproducing stereotyped patterns of virtual rebelliousness, 
foreshadowing models of integration that would later be implemented by the 
cunning merchants of culture. 


Advanced industrial society began to practice a kind of laissez-faire that it 
called tolerance, which was more suited to its interests. It was the kind of 
repressive tolerance that favored the tyranny of the status quo, since it 
corresponded to the necessary capitalist transition from conservatism to 
permissiveness. Consumer society is not ascetic and regulated, but hedonist and 
transgressive. With unusual haste, the spectacular-market society finally 
adopted a lax and utilitarian morality that was more in accord with its 
developmental needs and was no longer scandalized by anything. It did not 
even respect the dead: the corpses of Brian Jones, Keith Moon, Janis Joplin, Jimi 
Hendrix and Jim Morrison were mercilessly transformed into mythic figures. 
Live fast, die young and leave a beautiful poster. And the system that had 
absorbed rock, transcendental meditation, psychoanalysis, sex and marijuana, 
did not have any trouble at all putting up with the messages of disillusionment 
and the histrionic and self-destructive behavior of the new rockers immersed in 
a rude and noisy musical style. Songs like Iggy Pop’s “T.V. Eye” and Alice 
Cooper’s “School’s Out” no longer triggered censorship. The system, up to a 
point, looked the other way. There is no future, meaning no revolutionary 
future. If there were any events that clearly revealed the true face of the 
concealed fascism presided over by Nixon, they were the assassination of 
George Jackson, one of the “Soledad Brothers”, at the hands of the prison 
guards at San Quentin on August 21, 1971, and the massacre of rioting 
prisoners at the prison in Attica, New York, ordered by governor Rockefeller a 
few weeks later. Bob Dylan recorded two acoustic versions of a song entitled, 
“George Jackson”, and released them on a single, but they were never included 
on an LP. Tom Paxton called attention to the events at Attica with a ballad in 
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the finest tradition of folk music, “The Hostage”, and John Lennon himself 
composed a catchy little tune preaching an idealistic and outmoded pacifism for 
those who remained unconditionally faithful that dogma. It might have been 
the case that this was no time for singing, but with hundreds of militants 
turning to urban guerrilla warfare, it certainly was no time for upbeat pep-talks 
urging people to “come together, join the movement, take a stand for human 
rights” [“Attica State”, 1972]. Dylan’s advice from “Subterranean Homesick 
Blues” was more appropriate: “You don’t need a weatherman to know which 
way the wind blows.” And in fact, “Weathermen” was the name chosen by the 
largest armed organization in America during the seventies. 


The higher you go, the harder you fall. Like every epochal transition, the early 
years of the seventies saw the most authentic rock bands reach the peak of their 
creative powers during the worst years of the counterrevolution, producing 
works that satisfied the tastes of the moderately rebellious masses that 
comprised their fan base, before deciding to form part of the “silent majority” of 
Nixon and Agnew. Many of them refused to accept the role of idol which 
reflected the new conformist values, so they had no other recourse than to break 
up (The Beatles, The Doors) or become parodies of their former greatness (the 
Temptations, Sly and the Family Stone). The Rolling Stones, after Exile on Main 
Street, never stopped repeating themselves. Heroin, consumed by the ton, did 
not help much in this regard. Heroin elbowed acid out of circulation. There 
were some bands that gradually faded away, went into decline or ran out of 
steam (The Band, The Byrds, The Kinks, The Who), not to mention others that 
bequeathed to posterity a boring and pretentious “opera rock”. Finally, there 
were groups that radically changed their style; as in the case of the Jefferson 
Starship, the shameful wreckage of the crash of the Airplane. On the other hand, 
legitimate rock music, whose representatives include Captain Beefheart 
(“Electricity”), Tom Petty, Lou Reed, Pattie Smith and the New York Dolls, 
went into decline and gradually became depoliticized. In a destructive, nihilist 
and angry context, where Chaos was the most appealing goal, the very word, 
“hippie”, acquired connotations of senility, idiocy and impotence. Beyond 
certain narrow circles of resisters, rock had lost its aura and, whether it 
remained faithful to its former commitments or yielded to escapism, was 
becoming predictable and routine, ostentatious and theatrical; a decadent music 
performed by narcissists for the entertainment of an onanistic youth that 
demanded its dose of symphonic alienation, or indeed alienation of any other 
kind. There was a total break with the blues, a loss of the connection of rock 
music with its negro roots, and consequently a complete dissipation of the rock 
n’ roll identity. The result was a certain kind of optimistic, intellectualized 
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music, a music that tranquilized and relaxed the listener, the kind of music that 
exactly suited the new order. The mass concert was revealed to be the ideal way 
to congregate masses of young spectators prepared to rally around any 
progressive stupidity. Then, noble causes took the stage (like the concert to raise 
funds to help the massacred population of Bangladesh, organized by the former 
Beatle, George Harrison), where they were transformed into so many spectacles, 
allowing a passive audience to exhibit its hypocrisy and its fake commitment for 
the modest price of a concert ticket. The technological innovations of the 
seventies, such as samplers, synthesizers, and drum machines, swallowed the 
guitar, the bass and the drum kit. “Family Affair”, by Sly and the Family Stone, 
was the first song to be made with these drum machines, which became very 
common a few years later with the onset of disco. The new rock, moreover, was 
not so much music as circus: it established a relation with its audience mediated 
by the image and glamour. The rock star [vedette] relied on hairstylists, make-up 
artists, costumers, canned gestures, and television, more than on his or her 
talent. Separation is the rule in the spectacle that is preserved in the holy 
communion with the image of the “idol”, whether by way of staged 
sensationalism [“shock”: in English in the original] or by getting high on drugs. 
At home, the promotional music video acquired great importance; at live 
performances, the show was revolutionized with all kinds of special effects, 
logos, light shows, fireworks, fog machines, visual projections, cranes, catwalks, 
platforms, choreography.... The “fan” became the perfect domesticated animal. 
The deafening noise of the increasingly more powerful speakers combined with 
the drugs, the pills and the mineral water to induce a kind of autistic frenzy in 
the audience, a masturbatory form of stupefaction. This self-induced 
masochistic frenzy became generalized with the resurgence of discotheques, 
only now bigger and more well-designed than their predecessors, which gave 
the coup de grace to live music in pubs, theaters and music halls. A repetitive 
and simple kind of music emerged that became enormously popular, dance 
music, organized by a new master of ceremonies, the DJ. Lyrics and chords were 
reduced to a minimum. The rhythm was simplified as much as possible and 
replaced the melody, which degenerated into a monotonous drone. A new 
audio device called the cassette tape promised to democratize the recording 
industry by making it accessible to any group, but it did not turn out that way 
because the function of pop music had changed. Now, the least important factor 
in pop music was creativity; now pop just filled the vacuum of a life that was 
subject to the imperatives of consumption. The final result was always the same: 
conformism. In fact, the cassette constituted just one more step towards 
enclosure in private life and cocooning, bringing this kind of music where vinyl 
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could not go, especially to the automobile, the prosthesis of the modern 
alienated individual and the symbol of his overwhelming powerlessness. 
Audiences became fragmented, diversifying the markets according to the age 
group and the type of consumer. It was the apotheosis of the hedonism and the 
permissiveness of the commodity: of the “rave”, of fun, of cool poses, of hip 
clothing. In short, the complete epiphany of the spectacle. Television 
increasingly performed the function of promoting this whole pile of musical 
trash. Authenticity came only at the cost of marginalization. This was the power 
of mass society. No alternative with pretensions of integrity could escape the 
narrow circle in which it was inscribed, succumbing to repetition and triviality 
at the hands of its followers, who were transformed into urban tribes. This is 
what happened to heavy metal, reggae, and punk. Rock music no longer served 
as a bulwark against modernized barbarism: it was a dead genre, a sterile 
medium, a ghost, a relic, a fraud. It was the music of the other side. Rock music 
used to exist because there were once many other interests at play, born in the 
shadow of the industry of escapism. The revolution and entertainment no 
longer walk hand in hand, the former having lost its playful-popular dimension 
and the latter having lost its subversive character. To be convinced of this you 
need only watch the incredibly mind-numbingly silly and superficial movie, 
Rock ‘n’ Roll High School. The failures of the revolutionary movements of the 
recent past can be more readily understood with reference to the regression that 
affected rock music, which reflected the victory of spectacular culture and the 
dissolution of the dangerous classes into masses of consumers. It is true that all 
the basic elements of this transition were already present in the sixties, but it 
was only in the subsequent decade that it developed exponentially. Since then, 
many musical styles with better or worse intentions, or with better or worse 
luck, have come and gone. None have broken out of their particular ghettoes, 
because none were able to express the universal hopes for freedom and self- 
realization like the rock music of the sixties; none have taught us how to unlearn 
so much, or to so effectively question the status quo, or spurred so much 
protest. Rock caused two or three generations to stray from the beaten path all 
over the world by serving as the vehicle for a vital rebellion that was capable of 
leaving an indelible mark on the culture of a whole epoch. 


Miguel Amoros, for MISC., August 5, 2013 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
“Rock para principiantes” 
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A brief explanation of the concept of 
territory and its implications 


|. The Concept 


The Chinese mountain Lushan is often enveloped in clouds and it is often 
hard to get a good look at it. Su Dongpo, a poet of the Song Dynasty, said, in 
verse: 

“How could one tell what Mt. Lushan really looks like 
when one is in the midst of the mountain all along?” 

The expression was used to point out the real difficulty that stood in the way 
of knowing the real essence of things, since this essence is never immediately 
and clearly displayed to the understanding that soars above them ”’. This poetic 
metaphor will serve us as a cautionary warning before we address the idea of 
“territory”, as we are immersed in a fog that we can only dissipate by abstracting 
its development, in order to thus demonstrate just what the “territory” is in 
reality. Otherwise, to resort once again to a Chinese proverb, we shall catch 
nothing but wind and we shall harvest nothing but shadows. 


This enterprise will not be easy because we do not live in a “beautiful totality” 
like that of the ancients, where space is conflated with the Cosmos, populated by 
living forces in perfect harmony, and where individuals and “mother” Earth 
dialectically constitute a single whole. In epochs of crisis the unifying power 
disappears from social life and its elements do not interact reciprocally, which is 
why they cease to relate to one another and become disconnected, behaving like 
independent and even hostile realities. The concept no longer corresponds with 
the object, and consciousness has no other remedy than to look beyond itself: 
the anti-developmentalist critique is the contemporary representation of this 
necessary quest. The Territory confronts individuals, who are also separated 
from each other, as something alien, despite the fact that it is their own product. 
When an urbanist uses the term, he is referring to a reserve of space in the 
vicinity of an urban area, or the interstitial spaces between conurbations. This 
idea is closely related to that of “land”, an undeveloped surface whose use and 


>> Most English translations of this verse, including the one used here, express the idea that one is 
inside or within the mountain rather than on top of or above it — Translator’s note. 
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destiny must be regulated by way of a correct zoning policy. A politician or a 
real estate developer would agree with the idea of land that should be subject to 
development, although in order to determine its use they would be more likely 
to employ the expression, “the right kind of re-zoning”. A planning expert, by 
the term territory, would instead be referring to a neutral space or “system” 
composed of nodes connected by “networks and flows”. For the strategists of 
green capitalism the territory is above all a source of energy resources and the 
basis for the sustainable development of the autonomous economy based on 
macro-infrastructures, while for their ecologist collaborators it is a complex of 
ecosystems whose preservation necessitates the search for a juridical-political 
formula that would make this preservation compatible with its exploitation, that 
is, with the social rule of the commodity. We therefore find ourselves presented 
with something like the idea of “environment”, dissimulated with scientific or 
technical jargon. The definition of “territory” is thus from the start 
contaminated by the economic-political interests that hide behind it, and which 
in general tend to reduce it to a physical space, geographic vacuum, foundation, 
epidermis, landscape, external world, and, finally, as what the sociologist Marc 
Augé called it, a “non-place” — although it could also be called a “stage set” or 
“stage scenery” — that is, a portion of space without any real identity and 
without inhabitants, where every stay is provisional because within it everyone 
is either a pedestrian or a shopper, and exhibits a codified and controlled 
behavior. From this point of view, the territory is the opposite of the “city”, a 
purely formal opposition, since the planned or uncontrolled spread of the urban 
conglomerations that improperly bear that name tends to merge both extremes. 
Currently, what is called the “city” is only a populated “non-place”. Ultimately, 
amidst the full flowering of urbanized society, without any clear discontinuity 
between the urban area and its environs, the territory as seen by a manager 
cannot be anything but the peri-urban by confusing it with the urban in the 
same economic space, that is, in a vast factory, which as such is only opposed to 
the masses that occupy it. This is not what it used to be, but what it has become. 


In the interest of a comprehensive understanding of the term we will have to 
go beyond the contingent interests that are based on petrified determinations 
and proceed directly to the contradiction in its changing concrete existence. 
Territory is space defined in and by time, or, to put it another way, it is a social 
and historical fact. Paraphrasing Hegel we shall say that it embraces not just the 
substance (nature as abstract totality) but also the subject (humanity as 
transformative agent), forming a dynamic unity of both. Its concept has been 
linked since the beginning with that of civitas, which constitutes its nexus, 
rather than with that of the habitat. In classical Greece the polis included the 
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surrounding land as well as the city. Cleisthenes divided the Athenian polis into 
demes, territorial units or villages whose members were demotes, citizens. The 
territorium, according to Roman law, was the zone of influence of a political 
community, “a group of men united by law” (Cicero). In the strict sense, its 
meaning was similar to that of the Roman municipality, but without thereby 
ceasing to be a sacred space: the king Numa Pompilius established the worship 
of the god Terminus [the god of property boundaries] after a distribution of 
land. The ager or farmland and the saltus or uncultivated land, together with the 
populus, the population, and the urbs, the urban precinct, constituted the city 
properly speaking. In the least strict sense, it meant something like the 
hinterland [in English in original—translator’s note], its area of cultural and 
economic influence. For more extensive spaces that were the objects of 
administration and government they preferred to use the word regio, region, 
derived from regere, which at first meant to trace a straight line, from which in 
turn the words rule, royal, rector, and also regicide, rectify, insurrection, also 
derive.... In the 7th century, by which time the Roman municipalities had 
literally disappeared, the word “territory” only referred to a piece of land 
worked by the plow and bounded by ditches (Saint Isadore, Etymologies), but 
some trace of its past meaning was retained in the boundaries of the diocese. A 
new social structure, however, that was the product and the cause of the 
movement of peasants who colonized former waste lands, the village 
community, based on the idea of the common territory rather than on that of a 
common origin, emerged during the High Middle Ages and was consolidated 
over the course of several centuries. In France the territory where the rural 
community was established was called the finage, and included the church, the 
houses, the roads, the fields and the forest. It was more or less the equivalent of 
the terminus, or even more of the “jurisdiction”, since it implicitly entailed the 
right of self-administration. In Catalonia it was called the universitat, in the 
Basque Country, the anteiglesia and in other Iberian regions, the concejo. When 
the European cities were once again flourishing in the 12th and 13th centuries, 
the word “territory” recovered its initial meaning of improved, farmed or vacant 
land bounded by markers, including a city or a villa, a “place that is enclosed 
within walls, with its suburban areas and the buildings contained within them”, 
to whose jurisdiction it was subject (Las Siete Partidas, Alfonso X). In Castile, in 
order to define the formal boundaries of the city the word “alfoz” was 
preferentially used, derived from the Arab alfohoz; in France, banlieue or 
districtus, and in Italy, contado; but the most usual expression of the idea of the 
territory was that of the “community of the villa and the land”, a formula used 
to describe the newly-settled lands in Castile and Aragon. The territory is not 
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therefore just plain space, but the space of man, nature transformed by human 
activity; culture originally meant nature transformed by human labor and 
“cultivate” has the same root. It is the space of culture and of history; a social 
space because it contains, reproduces and develops social relations. And it is 
also a natural space. Reclus, in L’Homme et la Terre, discussing the harmony 
with the environment exhibited by indigenous communities, asks: “Can we not 
say that man is nature become conscious of itself?” Marx called nature “man’s 
inorganic body”, meaning that the human species cannot be conceived without 
the nature of which it forms a part and with which it maintains a special 
“metabolism”. The territory is the setting of this metabolism. 


We know that rule over the forces of nature did not liberate human beings, 
but instead this rule was converted into diverse forms of social oppression that 
could be controlled wherever the historical dynamism was most highly 
developed, and where the subject, the social being, could at least in part 
emancipate himself from the object, from nature: this was a peculiar type of 
walled settlement, that is, the burg, villa or faubourg, that is, the medieval city, a 
self-governing community, held together by an oath (conjuratio), which could 
not exist without the surpluses of the surrounding villages. Their distinctive 
sign was the gate [the “port” — Old English, from the Latin porta, “gate” — 
American translator’s note], through which the city communicated with the 
territory and the world. It is proverbial, however, that no such gates could be 
built in the countryside. The city was the cradle of liberty and democracy, 
writing and the arts, justice and law, science and rational thought ... but it was 
also the place where bureaucracy, tyranny, wage labor, classes and money were 
born. As they developed and extended their influence, the cities absorbed 
people, energy and wealth, becoming socially stratified and undergoing a 
concentration of power, which disturbed their internal equilibrium (the 
medieval cities were in constant turmoil). In their arrogance they conquered the 
surrounding rural areas that they had previously helped liberate, causing 
frequent jacqueries. The peasants began to create their own separate 
institutions. In some areas they fled to place themselves under the rule of the 
cities on their own initiative. Plebs semper in deterius prona est (“The people are 
always prone to the worst”), said the Archbishop of Maguncia in 1127 when he 
was told that the peasants refused to pay the tithe. The egalitarian dream was 
very much a part of the heretical movements, the wars of religion and the 
peasant furores. The peasants, liberated from feudal domination and expressing 
themselves in the language of religion, immediately set out to realize the earthly 
paradise. In the countryside there was therefore no lack of historical experience, 
and neither art, nor freedom, nor even insurrections were foreign to its 
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inhabitants, but the time of the peasantry passed more slowly, favoring the 
collectivity over the individual, subsistence over private profit, tradition over 
adventure, morality over economics, and custom over the market. It was a space 
that was intensively ordered by usages sanctioned by immemorial practice. 
While the city could be described as a gesellschaft, in the meaning given to the 
word by Ferdinand Toénnies, who defined it as an “association”, an aggregate in 
which the individual interest predominates, deriving from an instrumental or 
“arbitrary will” the cohesion of an order regulated in its smallest detail, the 
countryside may be understood as a gemeinschaft, a “community”, which is 
ruled by a single interest common to all, and where order, inscribed in memory, 
flows from the “essential will”, naturally, by custom (Community and Society). 
In both cases, although each in a different way, the individual interest coincides 
with the collective interest, or, which amounts to the same thing, with reason, 
although in the one case they are kept separate despite the factors that make 
them coincide and in the other they are indistinguishable despite the factors 
that tend to separate them. If, as Spinoza says, “he alone is free who lives with 
free consent under the entire guidance of reason” (Political Treatise), one may 
conclude that common need guided the free peasant and common desire guided 
the city dweller. Two distinct forms of reason, one organic and the other 
economic, one based on mutual understanding and consensus, the other on the 
contract and the business deal. In the countryside, customary rules prevented 
the split between the public and the private domain that was characteristic of 
Roman law; prestige prevailed over property, rootedness over uprooting, 
stability over movement and, finally, household economy over the market. 
None of these traits, however, rendered the rural community safe from the 
separate powers that history had produced: on the one hand, the Church, the 
feudal lords and the landowners, and on the other the parasitic cities and the 
state. Rural society was never a “frozen society”, profound and immutable, at 
the margins of events. It often played an outstanding part in events: as Debord 
correctly pointed out, “the great European peasant revolts were also an attempt 
to respond to history...” (Society of the Spectacle). The decline of the rural 
community was slow but inexorable: the intrusion of the central authority 
through unappealable burdens and decrees, the excessive taxes of a wide variety 
of types, the loss of rights and, above all, the usurpation of the common lands by 
powerful individuals and lords, caused the divorce between the rural population 
and the territory (between the “finage” and the “village”), and between the 
territory and the city. The flight of the impoverished peasants was the necessary 
outcome of this. A cruel punitive system that subjected fugitive vagabonds who 
ran away from the domains of their English lords to hanging in batches of a 
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hundred at a time, would eventually culminate in the 16th century in the 
genocidal process of enclosures and the destruction of the commons, since it 
seems that, faced with the alternative of joining the labor market or becoming 
beggars or thieves, the peasants inclined towards the latter option. Even in his 
forced uprooting, the free man still preserved his dignity. The practice of hastily 
dispatching by the most direct route those uprooted people who were 
considered to be a threat to society did not diminish in frequency until the 
shortage of labor power forced the exploitation of the cheap labor of inmates of 
workhouses and prisons. Two hundred years later, the proposals of the 
Physiocrats of the Enlightenment, who sought to resolve the agrarian problem 
without violence while simultaneously increasing state revenue, could be 
summarized as the creation of a class of peasant landowners, a goal that was 
hardly capable of being realized by means of the emphyteusis or laws restricting 
inheritance, but was perfectly possible with the division of the land resulting 
from the violent disappearance of the aristocracy, something that happened 
only in France. The end of the Ancien Régime and the political victory of the 
bourgeois heirs of the Enlightenment in the 19" century did not solve the 
problem, however. Privatization and industrialization only made it worse, and 
the essentially urban working class movement was not sufficiently aware of the 
agrarian question. The class struggle did not pay enough attention to agrarian 
affairs. Capitalist private property had definitively seized the territory, which 
had become a productive force, from the individual, breaking the organic bonds 
that united the individual with the territory and preparing the ground for the 
rule of the commodity. In short, it transformed him into either a property 
owner or a proletarian. Nature, countryside, town, city, territory, over the 
course of the same historical process of alienation, all became reified entities, 
separated and distinct, and foreign to each other. 


Il. Fragmentation 


Regardless of the vicissitudes of the different stages of accumulation or avatars 
of the free market, there can be no doubt that capitalism was an urban 
phenomenon and that its expansion proceeded in parallel with urbanization, 
obviously at the expense of the territory. The cities gave birth to a class associated 
with commerce and industry, the bourgeoisie, under whose leadership the 
definitive “metabolic rupture” took place between urban society and the primary 
source of wealth: the land (the other is labor). Capitalist production was imposed 
in the countryside in alliance with the landed nobility, exploiting it just as it 
exploited the workers. From an economic perspective, all agricultural progress 
was progress against the countryside itself since it was carried out under capitalist 
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conditions; “the complete separation of the producer from the means of 
production” (Capital), which was responsible for the appearance of the “day 
laborer”, entailed the subsidiary effect of a complete and irreparable separation 
between the city and the territory, the source of irresolvable evils insofar as the 
latter was only viewed as a source of capital. The “progress” of the liberal 
ideologists meant the expropriation of the peasants, the pillaging of communal 
property, the cutting down of the forests, draining of the swamps and the 
consolidation of a class of large-scale agricultural landowners. Inalienable 
property based on the family patrimony was replaced by alienable property based 
on the exploitation of the labor of others. The principal effect of capitalist 
production was to extend “the separation between labor and property, labor and 
the objective conditions of labor”. Subsequently, “capital destroys artisan labor, 
small working landownership, etc., and also itself in those forms in which it does 
not appear in contradiction to labor: petty capital, and intermediate or hybrid 
types between the classic, adequate mode of production of capital itself, and the 
old modes of production (in their original form)” (Marx, Grundrisse). The circle 
was closed: human activity had engendered forces that escaped all control and 
oppressed society. The historical world had proved to be a dehumanized world 
that was opaque to reason, abolishing and recreating itself constantly on 
increasingly more oppressive foundations for a new social order. Spatially, this 
oppression was manifested in the dismantling of an old urban structure and its 
replacement by a new one that was much more aggressive. The new city 
oligarchies were less greedy for the rental income from the land than they were for 
its surplus population. By redefining the city that resulted from the evil known as 
the “industrial revolution” as completely in opposition to the rural world, whose 
population it engulfed, the very concept of the territory was obscured, its scope 
was diminished and its domain was relegated to the non-urban area. It became 
more like what the Romans called the suburbia, a place outside the walls, a 
disarticulated and vaguely bounded place, without any precise order or regulated 
function, where dirty and noisy activities were located, but one that was also 
susceptible to possessing exchange value that could make it attractive. It is 
certainly the case that a “proto-industrialization” took place in the countryside 
once domestic labor and production began to spread from the beginning of the 
18th century, and it was there that the first factories were built, which became the 
targets of the luddite revolts. 


The territory remained at the mercy of mainly urban forces that resolved 
their differences at markets and exchanges, rather than in open spaces and 
fields. During the first phases of capitalism, when the countryside was still a 
long way from its current condition of abandonment and destruction, and when 
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the majority of the population was still located in rural areas, the agrarian 
problem was by far the greatest concern of social reformers, who produced a 
copious literature on this topic. Since it was, however, almost a dogmatic 
postulate of Marx that the redemptive class of humanity was the proletariat, an 
urban class, it was concluded that the solution of the agrarian problem would 
take place in the cities, after the working class had seized control of the means of 
production and fulfilled the task that the bourgeoisie had been incapable of 
carrying out, that is, the further development of the productive forces. This 
development, however, would have disastrous consequences in the countryside 
for, by imitating the bourgeois productivist model, it provoked such intolerable 
poverty that it forced the peasants to flee their villages to the gates of the 
factories in search of work. Not without a certain ingenuousness, the socialist 
Vera Zasulich asked Marx how many centuries it would take for the dissolving 
function of the bourgeoisie to reach its conclusion in the countryside, the 
unequivocal sign of the beginning of the socialist revolution, in a Russia that 
was so backward that the village commune, the mir, still existed there. Marx 
responded briefly that the mir was “the fulcrum for social regeneration in 
Russia” (letter of March 8, 1881), but he explained this idea in more depth in 
some preparatory notes he wrote before responding to Zasulich’s letter. The 
annihilation of the rural commune for the purpose of creating a prosperous 
peasant minority and a proletarian mass was not historically inevitable; if “at the 
time of emancipation” it receives assistance in order to “detach itself from its 
primitive features” it could be “an element of collective production on a 
nationwide scale”. Marx, who was influenced with regard to this issue by the 
historian Maurer, said that “the vitality of primitive communities was 
incomparably greater than that of Semitic, Greek, Roman, etc. societies, and, a 
fortiori, that of modern capitalist societies”; furthermore, “the new commune 
introduced by the Germanic peoples in all the countries they invaded was the 
sole centre of popular liberty and life throughout the Middle Ages” (“First Draft 
of the Letter to Zasulich”) Naturally, all over Europe the remnants of this rural 
community were preserved in the form of rights of common use and 
exploitation of pastures, wastelands, springs, peat bogs and forests, which rights 
were known in Switzerland and in Germany as allmende and in England as the 
commons, and place names recall the thing, the assembly of free German men 
presided over by a judge or langman, but only in Russia did this community 
survive, which allowed for an original approach to solving the capitalist crisis, 
one favoring the gradual transformation of “individualist farming in parcels 
directly and gradually into collective farming” and facilitating the “the 
transition from parcel labour to cooperative labour”. Marx suggested that, in 
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order to coordinate the efforts of the communes, it would be necessary to create 
an assembly of peasant delegates elected in the communities, but everything 
depended on a few radical changes whose primary agent was the proletariat: 
“To save the Russian commune, a Russian revolution is needed.” 


Kropotkin went much further by proclaiming, in his Mutual Aid, the 
“territorial” principle of the village commune and the mutual aid agreements 
between the medieval cities as the historical foundations for a free society. In 
particular, the rural municipality, of which many vestiges still remained, was for 
him “the primary cell of future organization”. He did not, however, defend this 
institution in the form in which it existed in his time: “On a sufficiently large 
territory, not within the bounds of a single town we must someday begin to put in 
practice the Communism of the future” (“Communism and Anarchy”, 1901). The 
road to libertarian communism, however, was not very clearly demarcated in the 
work of the rebel prince, who placed too much confidence in social evolution itself 
and foresaw the creation of a constantly increasing number of free associations in 
order to address problems that the state was incapable of solving. Most varieties of 
anarchist thought adopted his communist ideal, but not his Darwinian optimism. 
This turn towards the past in search of inspiration was also practiced by other 
authors, such as William Morris and Gustav Landauer, for example. The latter 
insisted just as much or even more than Kropotkin on pre-capitalist communities 
as “the seeds and living crystals of the coming socialist culture”. The period of the 
medieval gemeinschaft was not a Golden Age to which we must return, but a mine 
of useful autonomous experiences for the reconstruction of a stateless society. The 
means provided by modernity are not entirely scorned, although both these 
authors noted all the reasons to be cautious about the idea of progress, of which 
Landauer was very critical. 


Only in Spain was the traditional rural community considered to be an 
immediate response to the agrarian problem, the burning question of the rural 
areas of the time, but not by the anarchists. In this country there was still a 
tradition of enlightened reformism that culminated in the social liberalism of the 
erudite and politically “regenerationist” Joaquin Costa. A consistent theme of 
agrarian social thought was the subordination of landed property to the general 
interest, advocating rural development that would keep the masses in the 
countryside by way of old formulas of possession and usufruct like emphyteusis, 
the censo and the leasehold, thus preventing their impoverishment and 
proletarianization. In this conception the state was called upon to be the motor 
force of change, which is why this reform required the nationalization of the land, 
but the tragedy of the reformers was the fact that state power was in the hands of a 
minority of caciques whose interests were totally contrary to their proposals. Costa 
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was the only reformer who, at the end of his life, after having been convinced of 
the uselessness of the attempts to change the liberal oligarchic and despotic state 
“from above”, appealed to a “revolution from below”. In an important book 
published in 1898, Colectivismo agrario en Espafia, Costa, almost in the manner of 
Kropotkin, studied the rich tradition of peasant institutions manifested by 
abundant remains, forms of settlement and cooperation, the councils, private and 
common goods, resettled and fallow lands, reallocations, communal irrigation, 
fisheries, guilds and brotherhoods, work projects of associated neighbors 
(auzolan, andecha, sestaferia).... Between the 11th and 13th centuries the Iberian 
municipality was a public entity with autonomous jurisdiction and 
administration, governed by the concilium, the “junta” or assembly of all the 
neighbors, who deliberated concerning collective interests, particularly with 
regard to the use of communal goods, rendered justice and even mobilized for 
defense. The conciliar organization was a political system that emanated from the 
comuin, the common people, a system that was perverted by the increasing power 
of the oligarchs and the “regimental” system until it disappeared in the cities 
during the 16th century, but which continued to exist for a long time in the rural 
small towns. Based on these discoveries, Costa elaborated a collectivist strategy 
that aspired to break with the rule of the landowning oligarchy: he called for the 
repeal of the laws allowing seizure of the land and other assets of debtors, 
authorization of the municipalities to acquire or lease land for the purpose of 
distributing it among the impoverished farmers, day-laborers and even craftsmen 
and industrial workers, rehabilitation of the patrimony of the concejo even if this 
would require forced expropriation, resumption of collectivist practices, 
revitalization of customary rights, etc. Costa claimed that the most important 
social problem was the agrarian question, which was not such a crazy idea in a 
country that was predominantly rural, and he was not afraid to write that 
everything depended on the downfall of the monarchist and cacique-ridden state. 
Indeed, that day was not so remote; and Spanish anarchism, characterized by its 
adoption of the territorial principle of the federation of independent 
municipalities as the key to libertarian social reorganization, never forgot its 
precursors and always acknowledged their legacy: the collectivization measures of 
the Spanish revolution of 1936-1937 cannot be understood without 
acknowledging the imprint of that age-old tradition that some have confused with 
millenarianism, a tradition blazed in red in the historical consciousness of the 
industrial workers and day laborers in the trade unions, that historical tradition 
that Costa placed so much emphasis on as the indisputable basis for a free and 
emancipated society. 
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Ill. Planning 


Capital, based on technological innovations, impresses upon the city a rate of 
growth that exceeds the limits imposed by the availability of water, energy and 
food, necessitating the construction of hydraulic, energy, transport and waste 
disposal infrastructures. The modern ruling class did not originate exclusively 
in industry and commerce; it largely evolved in relation with real estate 
development and the construction or operation of basic infrastructures. The 
industrial city was not a compact settlement because there was nothing to limit 
its growth; thanks to the employment of machinery, the intensive consumption 
of energy, an imposing bureaucratic apparatus and the new means of transport, 
it inexorably expanded and spread over the surrounding areas, configuring a 
radically different spatial morphology, articulated by superior structures of 
mechanical mobility. Class society is an urban society, not a society of cities 
[sociedad ciudadana, could also mean “civil society” — American translator’s 
note]. On the threshold of the 20" century, the logic of concentration had 
produced an urban civilization without any real cities: in the almost 
depopulated downtowns all power was concentrated into the hands of an 
industrial, financial and construction elite, surrounded by increasingly larger 
suburban zones populated by masses of wage laborers. Some sociologists speak 
of the “diffuse city”, the “metacity” or the “post-city”, but for Lewis Mumford it 
is a veritable “anti-city”: “the diluted and homogenized environment of the anti- 
city”, as he referred to it in The Urban Prospect (1956). This city is a product of 
the decomposition of urban reality, which had already commenced with the 
appearance of the modern state, a mass of fragments uprooted from their 
original environment and dispersed throughout the surroundings, without any 
public life, without normal communication; a ruined space where a mass- 
produced and standardized population is precariously installed. Patrick Geddes, 
who observed the birth of this phenomenon in the British mining districts, 
designated by the name of conurbation this type of population center that was 
only suitable for a life reduced to the minimum, motorized and confined for 
most of the time to enclosed spaces (Cities in Evolution). 


The relation between city and territory degenerated to an inconceivable 
extent as new technologies were invented and put to use; the urban 
environment invaded and dehumanized all social space by warehousing a 
population without any autonomy in pathogenic apartment blocks, destroying 
arable land and degrading or banalizing the countryside: the territory was 
nothing but the suburban space that resulted from the barbarous new model of 
human settlement. Urban chaos reached such extremes that the leading 
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elements of the industrial cities were compelled to advocate a certain degree of 
organization of their network of buildings, leading to the science of the space of 
the economy, urbanism. The mutilation and degradation of the territory that 
resulted from the process of urban expansion gave birth to the proposals for 
systematic “regional planning” advocated by Geddes, which were endorsed by 
the Regional Planning Association of America, founded in 1923 by Lewis 
Mumford, Clarence Stein and Benton MacKaye. The reformists of this 
Association wanted to engender an intense, pleasant and creative way of life 
based on regional balance, for which purpose they proposed local agriculture, 
decentralization of energy production, the de-congestion of the metropolis and 
a balanced distribution of the population in well-equipped and interconnected 
living units. Regional planning was conceived to eliminate the excesses of 
overpopulation and the general waste of energy, food and consumer goods, in 
order to reduce and isolate long distance transport and to relocate industries 
near the sources of their raw materials. The starting point was no longer the 
“Dinosaur City”, but the region defined in the following way: “... a region being 
any geographical area that possesses a certain unity of climate, soil, vegetation, 
industry and culture. The regionalist attempts to plan such an area so that all its 
sites and resources, from forest to city, from highland to water level, may be 
soundly developed, and so that the population will be distributed so as to utilize, 
rather than to nullify or destroy, its natural advantages” (Mumford, “Regions — 
To Live In”, Survey, May 1, 1925). What is immediately striking about this 
proposal is the idealism of the intellectuals who were committed to building 
“levees against the metropolitan flood”, an idealism that was destined to be 
shipwrecked in the ocean of economic interests and the bureaucratic labyrinths 
of municipal governments, although it was designed to serve those same 
interests. The theme of regional planning was once again taken up by the 
International Congress for Modern Architecture (ICMA), but in this case its 
purpose was inverted, that is, it attempted to reconcile the reforms associated 
with regional planning with the powerful interests that rule the world. In its 
Athens Charter (1933), the ICMA defined regional planning as the totality that 
encompassed “a plan for the total economic unit—the city-region....” It insisted 
on criticizing that “agglomeration of hutments” called the suburb, “a type of 
scum” that churns against the walls of the city and that over the course of the 
previous decades had “become an ocean and then a tidal wave”, which is why, in 
order to assure a new equilibrium, or, rather, to consolidate the existing 
disequilibrium, planning must not separate the “city” from the “region”, that is, 
from the territory. The functionalist architects spoke in the name of the general 
interests of capitalism: they accepted the fact that the conditioning or 
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domestication of the territory was therefore an economic consequence of 
planning for urban expansion; they just opted for verticalization, that is, for an 
intensive occupation of the territory, inaugurating the construction of the high- 
rise apartment blocks for the poor that were typical of the postwar era. These 
plans, however, were incapable of counteracting the effects of the permissive 
laws governing real property, which openly favored the very concrete interests 
of the landowners and speculators. The private profits of the real estate industry 
trumped any rationalization of urban growth, and “regulatory” planning was 
not carried out until after the 1950s, when the automobile and concrete had 
already provided a major impetus to the suburbanization of the territory and 
the pro-development interests took control of urban policy. The conurbation 
constantly required more land and more motorization. The sanitary zoning that 
was so insisted on by the architects of the ICMA, that is, the establishment of 
larger and larger distances between the places of leisure, consumption, 
residence and work, with a few “green belts” interspersed among them — this 
had nothing to do with the agricultural belt recommended by the Association 
for Regional Planning — combined with deficient public transport, increasingly 
more sordid living conditions and cheap credit, drove the masses to the private 
vehicle, multiplied the number of highways and freeways and as a result 
exponentially increased mobility, the demand for energy and disorder. The 
process that was thus unleashed was not simply a matter of the dispersion of 
buildings — of the spread of residential space — but of generalized 
urbanization; it was purely and simply the absorption of the territory, which 
was ultimately covered by an undifferentiated urban fabric. The habitat, defined 
by Le Corbusier as “a machine for living in”, was not otherwise economically 
viable. The extensively urbanized space was for the most part transformed into 
a space for the circulation of vehicles. The highways would design the territory 
and determine its articulation. Despite the priority of private profit, the 
formation of the “megalopolis” and “city-regions”, black holes that absorbed all 
the space, the common patrimony and the vitality that still existed, required 
some kind of regulation of the extra-urban residential development projects and 
industrial complexes, regulation that went by the name of “regional planning” 
and which was an extension of the already-existing urban planning. The 
Spanish legislation regarding Regional Planning, which was written by 
engineers and architects, claimed to be a scientific measure whose function was 
to confer a legal framework for the activity of “economic agents”, that is, the 
real estate developers, industrialists and speculators, but was in fact intended to 
legalize their activity by authorizing their arbitrariness and their excesses. In 
reality it was nothing but a scientific disguise for the promotion of the real 
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estate industry. This legislation sought above all to make the territory accessible, 
to facilitate its “connectivity”, and therefore the multiplication of 
infrastructures. The territory was subordinated to the infrastructures instead of 
the latter being adapted to the territory. The infrastructures condition and even 
determine all land use: tourism, farming, highways, bedroom communities, 
leisure, garbage dumps, prisons, energy production.... And where there are 
highways, there are always real estate developers and speculators. The 
regulations elaborated to justify this “culture of the highway” under the pretext 
of “regional development”, “economies of scale”, “job creation”, and a larger tax 
base, are known as “regional planning”. This consists in a consecration of the 
prevailing disorder at a qualitatively higher level of deterioration, since for the 
leaders it had nothing to do with controlling or protecting anything, but of 
“connecting” and “dynamizing”, that is, of creating the optimal conditions for 
speculative growth that will generate huge short-term profits. The “planning” 
was the contribution of the government officials, urbanist technicians and 
public institutions to the destruction of the territory, the policy framework for 
its complete transformation into capital. 


Fifty years after the Athens Charter, when the financial-construction 
corporations had become much more powerful, the conference of ministers 
responsible for regional planning, held on May 25, 1983 at Torremolinos of all 
places — a location that is emblematic of the uncontrolled destruction of the 
seaboard regions — set forth its goals in a European Regional/Spatial Planning 
Charter, which goals are defined as giving “geographical expression to the 
economic, social, cultural and ecological policies of society”, or, in a nutshell, 
the expression of the geographical model of the corporate developmentalism of 
the multinationals. This was a much more serious attempt to plan the 
systematic exploitation of the territory. At that time, one began to notice the 
results of the technological changes of the post-war era due to the race for 
productivity gains. The urban environment, proceeding along a linear path of 
growth, clashed head-on with the territory, obstructing its cyclic processes. The 
innovations that affected agriculture (mainly the massive use of fertilizers and 
pesticides) and transportation (the more powerful automobiles and the 
replacement of the railroad by the tractor trailer), together with the exponential 
increase in energy production and the explosive growth of the petrochemical 
industry, were the causes of unimaginable misfortunes. The real crisis was 
exacerbated: the depopulation of the countryside, the accumulation of wastes, 
pollution, the depletion of energy resources, the hole in the ozone layer, global 
warming, climate change ... were its first manifestations. The environmental 
movement degenerated into “green” parties and has clambered aboard the 
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bandwagon of developmentalism and politics. As a result of the statization of 
environmentalism, the state has been environmentalized, and has gone so far as 
to admit that the “profound changes” brought about in civil society by 
capitalism required “a critical review of the principles governing the 
organization of space, to avoid their being wholly determined by short-term 
economic objectives” in order to proceed to a “systematic implementation of 
plans for land use” that would lay the basis for a “rational use of land”. This 
does not succeed in dissimulating the fact that the phraseology of “well-being”, 
“balanced regional development”, “quality of life’ and “interaction with the 
environment” marked the passage to a mass society, where the territory was not 
primarily a source of food but a capital-space organized for its detailed 
consumption. And the preferred form of consumption came from the 
industrialization of leisure by the way of the second residence and tourism. The 
territory was not, however, merely a reserve of urbanizable land, since in the 
exploitation of its resources interests were being nurtured that would join those 
of the real estate sector and the major infrastructures. From that point on there 
was a flood of “regulatory” laws and regional plans, but the insatiable demand 
for land, the political conditions and the crises — “the variability of the 
economic conjuncture”, as an expert said — rendered their generalized 
application impossible. After the United Nations Brundtland Report, however, 
the executives that made the economic decisions, faced with the problem of 
future energy shortages, became aware of the “green” dimension of capitalism: 
from now on, development will be sustainable or it will not take place. For more 
precision this was defined at the “Earth Summit” at Rio de Janeiro in 1992 as the 
unity of the environment with the globalized economy adopting the form of 
“natural capital”. The territory became “a new dimension” in high-level policy, 
being situated at the heart of the society-economy-environment triangle. Its 
“structuring” became a priority as the “periphery” of a series of core nuclei with 
which it would be necessary to be connected by means of proposed new 
infrastructures. With this type of decentralization its competitiveness would be 
“maximized” — raising its “value” as an “asset” to the maximum — and 
“economic, social and territorial cohesion” would be reinforced, correcting the 
serious imbalances that caused inequalities in economic potential with respect 
to the metropolitan areas, those “laboratories of the world economy” and 
“motors of progress”. In the Spanish state regional planning is the responsibility 
of the intermediate bureaucratic layers, which include the autonomous 
communities, and this resulted in plans that were exaggeratedly pro- 
development, whose “sustainability” was “overseen” by committees composed 
of financial executives, entrepreneurs and the politicians from the areas in 
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question. The European leaders, who set forth their objectives in a document 
from 1999 entitled European Spatial Development Perspective ™, sought the 
integration of even the most remote parts of the territory in the world economy, 
restoring economic activity in them thanks to access to the “Trans-European 
Networks” of transport, telecommunications and energy, that is, by means of 
the constitution of an integrated European market in construction, distribution, 
mass tourism and gas and electricity. Funds for restructuring, plans for local 
development, environmental legislation, productivism and __ total 
computerization: these are the components of the “new model of polycentric 
development”. By way of mechanisms of tele-participation and public-private 
partnerships a “new culture of the territory” will be inaugurated that 
dissimulates as much as possible the insuperable contradiction between the 
natural processes that really govern the territory and the industrial processes 
that structure globalized society. Or, to put it another way: they are trying to put 
out the fire by burning a different kind of wood. 


IV. Defense 


In the current stage of capitalist growth, that of its global development, the 
territory has become not only the base of the infrastructures and the most solid 
pillar of urbanization but, more generally, it has become the principal 
exploitable resource and the indispensable motor of economic activity. In a 
tertiarized economy, with hardly any agriculture activity, it is discovered that 
territory-capital disputes with city-capital for the leading position as the 
dominant form of capital. The accumulation of capital has become dispersed 
and the territory is now the main element of a diffuse fabric and at the same 
time the endpoint of the process of the industrialization of life. In parallel with 
this development, the territory as capital must be controlled and secured in 
consonance with its newly-acquired strategic importance. But precisely due to 
its new functions, the territory has become for the capitalist system the 
contradiction that contains all the others: on the one hand, its destruction as a 
finite resource will prevent an exploitation that claims to be infinite, thus 
endangering the foundations of the economy; and on the other hand, its 
destruction as the complete artificialization of the social space where the 
harmful effects of a pernicious developmentalism accumulate, will inflict such 
abominable conditions on the survival of the species that the latter will find it 
hard to endure. The energy crisis is an example of the first contradiction; the 
spontaneous revolts of the metropolitan suburbs of the world, an example of the 


* This text is available online — Translator’s note. 
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second. Moreover, the destruction of the territory is not avoidable in the 
current context: given that the preponderant productive force, technology, is an 
eminently destructive force, catastrophe is the result of as well as the 
precondition for the functioning of contemporary capitalism. Catastrophes lead 
to greater controls, technical solutions where they can be applied, so the 
destruction of the territory does not shrink from its consequences, but imposes 
monitoring, which the “greens” call “tracking”, the police experts call 
“containment” and the leaders, simply “maintaining order”. These controls are 
intended to obtain both the adaptation of the population to devastation as well 
as the channeling and dissipation of protest. For the former purpose, there will 
be more environmental legislation and media campaigns, providing a 
framework for civil society platforms, political environmentalism and 
volunteerism. For the latter objective, they will devote their resources directly to 
technological surveillance and the forces of order. These are the two poles 
whose only task is to neutralize the most exemplary of all anti-capitalist 
struggles: the defense of the territory. The capitalist dialectic of destruction and 
reconstruction is reproduced in the dialectic of repression and integration. 


The territory, by being converted into the main part of a dispersed factory, 
becomes the place where social antagonisms can be expressed in all their 
magnitude, and thus the social question can be presented as the territorial 
question. In Castile, “the defense of the territory” as defense of common 
property against the usurpation of the nobles is mentioned in the 15th century, 
but the general use of the expression is much more recent; it probably 
originated in the Latin American peasant struggles of the 1970s and 1980s in 
defense of their environments and culture against agribusiness, strip mining 
and the construction of dams. As opposed to a territory stripped bare by 
illegitimate economic interests, the communities conceived the idea of the 
territory as a common good for regulated collective use, a haven, resource and 
source of life. In those countries dominated by turbo-capitalist conditions, the 
defense of territory arises in the countryside in the form of activities to protect 
the rural habitat and the lifestyle the latter makes possible, and in the 
conurbation as a response to the unbearable degradation of urban life. In both 
cases it is a defense of their lost identity, the identity concerning which Cato the 
Censor speaks in his De Agricultura: “And when they would praise a worthy 
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man their praise took this form: ‘good husbandman, good farmer” (the Romans 
considered agriculture as the only occupation suitable for a really free man). In 
the countryside there is ongoing resistance to infrastructure projects and the 
industrialization of agriculture, a resistance that seeks to restore local 


democracy; in the urban center it is a struggle for the decolonization of public 
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life, or it takes the form of the desertion of the city. In the first case it appeals to 
the support of the urban masses; in the second, it issues a call from the public 
square to occupy land and create collective gardens. The defense of territory is 
therefore a struggle for the city, and vice-versa, the struggle for the city is a 
defense of the territory. There was a time when the urban population had a 
major agrarian component, represented in its leading institutions. City and 
territory never were nor are they now distinct and opposed realities, they are 
interdependent; they cannot be conceived in isolation from each other, nor can 
they be transformed separately. Civil liberty will never exist in a subjugated 
territory, nor will municipal sovereignty ever be able to exist in the context of 
the megalopolis. So that there can be a real symbiosis, the two require the 
dismantling of the conurbations and the dispersion of power, but not the 
abolition of the city; the recovery for cultivation of the urbanized space and the 
end of unilateral dependence, is not the goal of the collective project of the city 
dwellers: deindustrialization follows the steps towards ruralization, not those 
towards anti-civilized barbarism. To de-urbanize the countryside and ruralize 
the city, to return to the country and restore the city, such are the convergent 
lines of a future revolution. The right to territory which must be deduced from a 
rational use of space, is also the right to the city. 


If we proclaim that the defense of the territory is the new class struggle, or 
that — we repeat — the social question is above all a territorial question, this is 
not because the goals of an oppressed class have shifted from the factories to 
agriculture, or to hunting and gathering. In a society where exploitation is 
basically technical, the oppressed do not form a class, since they are nothing but 
the prostheses of the machine, masses shaped in the image of the urban world in 
which they survive. They are not defined by their being paid a wage in exchange 
for their labor, but by the fact that they are cogs in a machine that forces them 
to consume and go into debt in a conditioned and cloistered space, that of the 
market economy. They are thus defined by a certain imposed way of life, where 
they lack all decision making power. This space is urban but without an urban 
life, ideal for neurotics, parasites, and abnormal and psychopathic individuals. It 
is the space of masses without voice or consciousness, unhappy, subjected to 
mechanical and authoritarian administration at the hands of professionals in 
regimentation. The decline of conviviality and the rise in aggression that 
characterize it are both produced by the morbid factors that are provoked by 
overcrowding, living at the pace of machinery, consumerist stress, the lack of 
communication, and loneliness. Patrick Geddes called the degenerated 
metropolis the pathopolis, the city of sickness, and urban life is indeed being 
undermined by rapidly spreading pathological conditions. The violence of the 
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urban revolts reflects the enormous violence that is endured on a daily basis by 
the demoralized inhabitants of the conurbations. It is not class violence, but the 
violence of the déclassé. The latent insurrection of the masses is nothing but the 
violently logical expression of the pathology of a privatized, mediocre, apathetic 
and enslaved life. The misery of everyday life, accentuated by crises, is the 
common denominator of all urban disturbances, from those of the American 
cities during the 1960s to the most recent outbreaks of urban violence in 
Stockholm, Ankara or Sao Paulo, and it is the substrate of all revolts. The new 
proletariat makes its debut through them. Nor is it in labor questions that we 
must seek the basis upon which we can reconstitute the subject of history, the 
unification of the object (the objective reality) with the subject (the agent of 
Reason), because this subject is what lies behind the protest against the total 
expropriation of life. This is a protest that implicitly contains the rejection of a 
reified and mass-produced space ruled by amnesia, the absence of connections 
and submission; in short, the rejection of the metropolitan habitat. Therefore, 
the critique of everyday life in acts is the bearer of a critique of space: from the 
critique of the concentration urbanism of the leaders we arrive at that of the 
domestication of the territory by acquiring along the road a social 
consciousness of space or, in other words, a territorial consciousness. The 
defense of the territory, which naturally takes the form of assemblies, is the 
moment of that consciousness. The community is manifested as meeting, as 
“junta”, not as an association, or as any kind of group that is susceptible to 
being institutionalized. In a certain way one could say that if oppression has 
acquired a spatial dimension by penetrating into every little corner of life, the 
struggle against it will have to do the same. In the heat of battle, the class of 
consciousness, the new proletariat, is constituted by creating and defending its 
space, which is its world and its object. Its habitat is the diffuse factory that must 
be de-industrialized and de-urbanized so it can manage it freely, and its organic 
instrument is the territorial community represented by the assembly. 


If subjecting the territory to planning was the latest stage of the planning of 
life, that is, planned chaos, the first task of its defense will be to “unplan it”, that 
is, de-massify it, de-privatize it and lead it back towards anarchy, which, 
according to Reclus, “is the highest expression of order”. Territorial defense 
must wrestle with great contradictions. The first resides in the fact that the 
subject who has to wage this struggle is for the most part concentrated in the 
conurbations, the homeland of unconsciousness and oblivion, which is why it is 
more likely that processes of depopulation and repopulation will proceed at 
different rates and will be uncoordinated. Urbanism and regional planning, in 
order to render the liberating appropriation of land and the abandonment of 
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overcrowded zones impossible, has raised immense obstacles against population 
redistribution. In addition to this hurdle, another is raised: the struggle based in 
the conurbation is primarily destructive, since little that is real and autonomous 
can be constructed in the sterile spaces of wage and consumerist slavery, 
whereas in the countryside the constructive aspect enjoys many more 
opportunities, since peasant culture easily reemerges on land that is separated 
from the market; these factors, in a context of an absence of social 
consciousness, favor the development of messianic and nihilist ideologies in the 
urbanized zones, and the development of civil society and back-to-the-land 
ideologies in the suburbanized zones, forms of false consciousness that cloud 
the mind and make individuals strangers to the life of freedom. Thus, in the 
metropolitan areas, the labor question will be acclaimed as the highest 
expression of the “class struggle”, while confrontation with the forces of order 
are often raised up on the altars of radicality and violence is transformed into an 
absolute value as the “poetry of revolt”. On the other hand, in the post-rural 
zones, legalist protectionism, participation in political parties and government 
administration, the environmental commitment of the businesses and the 
pseudo-altruistic economy will be considered to be panaceas of reversing 
economic growth and of a_ well-intentioned back-to-nature ideology. 
Everywhere, a community of struggle must be constructed in order to move 
forward, but just as we must not scorn the urban gardens, the cooperative 
workshops or the assemblyist methods in the name of the self-defense of 
demonstrations, we must not ignore either the occupation of abandoned or 
expropriated lands, or the sabotage of GMO crops, the machinery of the 
infrastructure or tourism. It is revolutionary to know how to make a loaf of 
bread, but it is also revolutionary to know how to make a barricade. Its 
segregation as well as its resistance do not have the goal of its isolated survival 
but the consolidation of community and the abolition of capitalism. The 
reestablishment of open council meetings, the creation of social “currency”, 
reducing the length of the circuits between production and consumption, or the 
recovery of the communal lands, should not be “alter-capitalist” paths and 
pretexts for inactivity or citizenism. Their purpose in the domain of the oikos is 
the production of use values, not exchange values. They are not the identifying 
symbols of the rural hipster ghetto, but distinct aspects of a single struggle, the 
struggle for a territory emancipated from the commodity and the state, whose 
atmosphere will make everyone who breathes it free. They are elements of the 
greatest importance upon whose correct combination an effective strategy that 
can lead the forces of historical consciousness to victory will depend. Its 
elaboration is the task of the anti-developmentalist critique, which, unlike other 
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types of critique, does not get bogged down in abstract theoretical 
generalizations nor does it assume a position of pure negativity or activist 
positivity, because, in a quite concrete way, it knows what it wants. That is why 
it does not try to catch the moon in its reflection on the water. It knows exactly 
where to look to find things. 


Miquel Amorés. 


Notes for presentations at the Biblioteca Social A Gavilla (Santiago), the CSO Palavea (La 
Corujfia), the Ateneo Ecaixe (Lugo) and La Cova dos Ratos (Vigo), on October 30 and 31 
and November 1 and 4, 2013, respectively. 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
“Breve exposicion a la nocion de territorio y sus implicaciones” 
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December 2013 


Catalan Manifesto for the Social 
History of Town and Country 


Introduction by the editors of Argelaga: The “Catalan Manifesto for the 
Social History of Town and Country”, by Miguel Amorés and Joan Carles 
Gelabert6, is a vindication of history as a weapon of class struggle, which seems to 
be forgotten whenever the national question is discussed. The “Manifesto” exposes 
the fact that the historical manipulation of the pro-sovereignty forces eulogizes 
oligarchic institutions from the past, whose rehabilitation would only serve to 
reinforce economic oppression with a home-grown political apparatus that would 
most effectively ensure its continuation. A different reading, however, in a 
libertarian sense, will rediscover the social question in the past, a social question 
which, in a historically consistent manner, is expressed by way of a multitude of 
revolts against the oppressors, both in the cities as well as the countryside, and by 
way of their own forms of defense and self-organization. The text that follows is 
accompanied by a schematic outline of Catalan history since the fall of Rome. 


The defense of the territory as the location where the conflict between 
proletarianized society and the capitalist regime takes on its most glaring form 
has allowed us to glimpse the origins of Catalan society. This visit to the past 
uncovers an Estates democracy at the basis of medieval urban and rural society, 
one that is quite elaborate and more integrated into the territory and nature, in 
which one can identify the popular elements — serfs, colons”’, the poble 
menut *°, the ma menor?’ — and trace their historical trajectory throughout 
their struggle for self-government, their resistance against seigniorial 
oppression and their participation in social uprisings and wars. 


* Christian settlers granted lands in the disputed regions between Christian and Moslem jurisdiction 
during the period of the Reconquista, subject to the condition that they serve as soldiers for the 
Christian power in its wars against the Moslems. 

°° Ordinary folk who were members of neither the military, ecclesiastical or noble orders, and who 
were thus excluded from representation in the supreme governing or consultative bodies of the 
developing monarchical regime of the later Middle Ages. 

>” Literally, “lesser hand”, this term referred to the “order” to which the majority of the townspeople in 
the Catalan municipalities — impoverished day laborers, servants and so forth — belonged. 
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Our point of view is not intended to contribute any kind of populist 
mystification of History, which, thanks to the manipulation of facts that evoke the 
establishment of some kind of Catalan Golden Age, for the purpose of justifying 
or reforming nationalism, is now being marketed by a regional bourgeois 
plutocracy. It is not by chance that for our contemporary “pro-sovereignty” 
elements that golden age of restricted freedoms coincided with an oligarchic 
regime that was perfectly articulated within an oppressive monarchy: its political 
conception was identical down to the smallest detail with that of the Patriciate 
allied with the nobility before the Decrees of Nueva Planta [1707-1716], which, far 
from fighting for the interests of the Catalan nation, merely defended its own 
corporative privileges. Nonetheless, the economic and institutional framework is 
no longer that of a city-state, in which a local ruling class that sought to uphold 
the status quo of the Austrian Kings that ensured its privileges was resisting both 
the centralizing Monarchy as well as the popular groups. Today, with 
globalization, the Catalan ruling coalition is only a tiny piece subordinated to the 
forces that really make the decisions on the world market; it therefore has no 
specific interests of its own that could be defined as national interests. What the 
pro-nationalist elements really want is for the Generalitat to wield the political 
power that corresponds with the economic power of Barcelona, and that this 
should take the form of more economic transfers, mainly financial, on the part of 
the Spanish State. If, as would appear to be the case, the Spanish State does not 
agree, then the ruling class of Catalunya will open up communications with the 
real power centers, necessarily bypassing Madrid. They are demanding more 
freedom of movement for greater economic integration within global capitalism, 
that is, in other words, for a more profitable position of the Barcelona conurbation 
on the map of the globalized economy. 


We, who believe, in agreement with the ancient peasant communes, that “it is 
madness that things that should be held in common are not common to all”; we, 
who wish to put an end to social injustice, capitalism and the State, even if they are 
Catalan, seek to draw the clear outlines of a historical dynamic that starts with de- 
urbanization, the scarcity of money and the disappearance of the Frankish 
imperial State, which produced a stateless rural society based on communes and 
non-monetary exchange. Custom replaced Roman law, promoting  self- 
government. When the Justinian Code of civil law, the ius commune, was 
rediscovered, the neighborhood assemblies formed “universitats” **, that is, 
collective entities endowed with a juridical personality and the capacity to express 


** In the Roman Empire, such legally-recognized groups were known as collegia, or colleges 
(etymology: Latin, “joined by law”), and appear to have been organized and founded exclusively under 
religious or patriotic auspices, often by wealthy sponsors. 
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their will by way of their elected forms of government (the Consolat, the Consell 
General, the Paeria). In addition, the process of feudalization led to the clash of 
different and unequal powers that were separating and developing. On the one 
side, the popular element, farmers and citizens, who waged a decentralized 
resistance; on the other side, the forces of the nobility, the monarchy, the clergy 
and the urban commercial patriciate, who sought to seize as much power and 
privilege as possible. The monopoly of power, liberties and exemptions or 
privileges and burdens was shattered; this was a historic crossroads. Therefore, a 
struggle of Estates, classes, petty feudatories, institutions, etc., took place, in which 
at first the citizen movements tended to establish the defense of liberty through 
grants of franchises and charters, and the peasant movements fought for equality 
through attempts to abolish servile obligations and to obtain control over 
communal property. In the end, the final result was the domestication of the poble 
menut and the enslavement of social space, obtained thanks to the establishment 
of the absolutist State and the advent of capitalism. This is the historic question to 
whose solution we hope that our work will contribute, in the good revolutionary 


sense. 


Our starting point is therefore civil society and its autonomous manifestations 
— devoting particular attention to revolts — over the course of the “dark ages” 
and social crises. And our destination is that of its just and egalitarian ordering 
after the abolition of all kinds of separate power, whether corporative, political, 
economic or administrative. Therefore, the end of patriarchy, the autonomous 
market economy, classes, parties, borders and the State. As a methodological 
principle we shun the idea of progress, for that idea would consider the historical 
process as something rigidly determined, doomed to end with the rule of the 
bourgeoisie. Thus, capitalism would be viewed from that perspective as necessary 
and even positive, together with the liberal regime whose development it 
facilitated. And therefore, according to this view, the correct position of every 
socialist movement would be to help capitalism to realize its potential, and to 
separate economic action, conducted by the trade unions, from politics, exercised 
by the parties. From this perspective, the peasant insurrections, the Luddite 
uprising and anarchist workers movements are considered to be primitive and 
reactionary phenomena that reflected either a peasantry manipulated by priests 
and religious monarchists, or a proletariat that was still underdeveloped, which 
must be led and guided by a vanguard leadership. 


We think that capitalism and parliamentarism were only one way among 
others that might have been chosen, a way that was made possible by the victory 
of the bourgeoisie. The peasant and proletarian revolts were necessarily anti- 
capitalist at first, since they challenged the new bourgeois order because the 
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latter made their living conditions worse, undermined their values and 
imperiled their collective ways of life. The fact that they were so often anti- 
constitutionalist proves that their consciousness, far from being 
underdeveloped, was actually highly developed, since they understood that their 
political interests had nothing in common with those of the industrial bourgeois 
and landowning classes. Their defensive struggles, by means of direct action, 
communal property, or working conditions established by centuries-old guild 
regulations, were not “feudal”, but instead comprised a response that originated 
in the existence of an egalitarian peasant or working class identity that did not 
want to disappear. It was a “class” defense that was not in favor of the Ancien 
Régime, but was also against a dissolution of the Ancien Régime that would 
redound to the benefit of the capitalist bourgeoisie. Its combatants did not 
hesitate to form alliances with the feudal aristocracy or the absolutist monarchy 
if this would help relieve some of the pressure on the oppressed dangerous 
classes, and even sometimes directed these alliances against their own wealthier 
factions. The bourgeoisie successfully inculcated the workers movement with 
the concept of progress and the workers movement would become its advocate, 
committing the mistake of considering itself the historic heir of progress. 


Schematic Historical Outline 


1. Revolts during the fall of the Roman Empire. The Bagaudae and 
Circumcellions”. Decline of the Carolingian State, the rise of the rural 
communes, feudalism and the first anti-seigniorial riots. 


2. The formation of the Catalan municipalities. Resettlkement and 
repopulation of deserted lands. Consells, universitats and communal property. 
Parishes, sagrera*® and mass meetings of the Peace and Truce of God 
movement. Royal charters and free cities. 


3. The cities are taken over by oligarchies. Conflicts between the “orders” 
(War of the Union, the Insurrection of Berenguer Oller, La Biga and La Busca *', 
the grievances of the ma menor and the ma mitjana* in Lleida, Avalot del 


? Heretical North African Christian sect of the 4th and 5th centuries A.D., which advocated the 
cancellation of debts and the freeing of slaves, among other extremist views. 

°° Areas around churches which were supposed to be endowed with rights of sanctuary and refuge 
from violence, analogous to the customary privileges of temple precincts in ancient Greece and Rome. 
31 Opposing bourgeois factions of the 15" century. 

» The more prosperous artisans and merchants of the Catalan municipalities who, like the members of 
the md menor, were also excluded from the enjoyment of municipal privileges in the developing 
monarchical system of the 12" and 13" centuries. 
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Peix). Consols, jurats and paers **. Batlles, veguers ** and councillors. Parliament 
of Estates: Les Corts. Pre-state institution for records: the Generalitat. 


4. The rise of feudal relations and markets. The anti-seigniorial struggle in the 
countryside, a trans-European phenomenon. Millenarian traits. Revolt of the 
Serfs. The Insurrection of Forans in Mallorca. The restoration of Roman law 
and the development of the monarchic State. 


5. Unification with Castille. Ferran the Catholic. Consolidation of the 
absolutist State: Revolt of the Brotherhoods. Vegueries *°. Social stratification in 
the countryside. Rich farmers and tenant farmers. The persistence of feudalism. 
Intermixing of the patrician oligarchy and the urban nobility. The Pacte and the 


* “Consols, jurats and paers”: an English approximation for these terms would be “Aldermen”, lower 


level municipal representatives. 

* “Batlles, veguers”: district or county representatives of the Aragon monarchy in Catalunya. 

* A medieval administrative territorial jurisdiction of the Catalan region under the rule of the Aragon 
monarchy. 
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establishment of a balance of forces. The distinction, based on natural law, 
between king, crown and kingdom. 


6. The peasant revolt, with an anti-institutional, anti-feudal and anti-urban 
reaction: War of the Reapers, the Angels of the Land, the uprisings of Valldigna, 
Y Avalot de les Faves, the Barretines, the Segona Brotherhood... 


7. The War of the Spanish Succession. A new international balance of power 
established between monarchy, oligarchy and common people. The Maulets. 
Anti-Bourbon guerrilla war and agitation against the nobility. Offensive waged 
by the town guilds against the Bourbon town councils. Revolt of the Joseps. 
Bread riots. 


8. Crisis of the Ancien Régime. The War with France. The reaction of the 
countryside against incipient liberalism and capitalism. Confiscation and sale of 
land. Confluence of the War of the Agraviats and the Crowning of the King. 
The realist revolt of ’Urgell, the Malcontents, the Carlist Revolt (the War of the 
Matiners), the bullangues, the Luddite raids, the Republican incidents.... 
Reaction against the above history. 


9. Landowning bourgeoisie and caciquisme. End of the rural world and of 
peasant culture. Peasant criminality and Luddism. Birth of the proletariat, the 
new revolutionary subject. Mutualism, resistance societies, internationalism and 
social revolution. 

10. Formation of the national market. Peripheral capitalism and centralist 
State. Collectivism and the resurgence of the agrarian question (parcelization 
and capitalization). The class struggle and anarchosyndicalism, the struggle of 
the Luddites, of the republican parties... Reaction against the above history. 

Miguel Amoros and Joan Carles Gelabert6, December 2013. 
All the footnotes in the above text were added by the Translator. 
First published in Argelaga, No. 4, April 2014. 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
“Manifest catala per la historia social a vila i camp” 
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Indisputable Proof 


Living in a perpetual present means precisely to exclude the experience of 
time and to be spared the reasoned and implacable critique of reality. The main 
beneficiaries of this situation are leaders, ideologues and bureaucrats, since their 
responsibility in the defeat and disappearance of the workers movement is thus 
exonerated. New sorcerers’ apprentices, manipulators and deluded elements can 
come to fill the vacant spaces on the stage, fully confident that all memory of 
their careerism, cowardice, irrationality and betrayals will be erased with the 
passage of time. Meanwhile, except for a handful of exceptions, even today’s 
rebels are looking neither backward nor forward. They have instead installed 
themselves in a timeless and therefore static limbo, whence they contemplate 
events with a mixture of astonishment and fatalism, reacting to them in a 
emotional and voluntarist way. In the absence of any rational reflection pursued 
right out in the open, it seems that mysteries have come to an end without being 
revealed, that situations conclude without being clarified and contradictions 
cease to exist without being superseded. Hyper-negative logorrhea and the 
repetition of doctrinaire recipes or the jargon of fashionable confusionism have 
replaced critical thought. Their feet are no longer on the ground; revolt revolves 
around itself and consumes itself from within, incapable of understanding the 
moment and affecting it. 


Even the most obtuse of our contemporaries should not find it too hard to try 
to recall what things were like forty or fifty years ago and to take note of the 
great social changes that took place then, which were the cause of this mudslide 
that has buried even the most non-conformist minds of our time. For it was the 
technological innovations introduced in the process of production and the 
massive development of the tertiary sector, that displaced the industrial 
proletariat from the center of a working class in which white collar employees 
and civil servants were then on the verge of comprising the majority of the class. 
The consequence for the class struggle was fundamental, since the imposition of 
work rules typical of those applied to industrial workers on the employees of the 
state institutions and the service sector proved to be of no use: even if all 
external authority were to be removed from administrative and commercial 
labor (more precisely, even if such jobs were to be self-managed), these sectors 
could not be transformed into the cornerstone of a society of free producers. 
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Social conflicts no longer contained the seed of a confrontation based on 
principles, nor could strikes seriously entertain the proposal of expropriation 
and autonomous management. The civil service and white collar employees 
trade unions, hegemonic in the wage earning class, were not capable of 
functioning as parts of a stateless socialist regime, nor could any meaningful 
collectivization project be undertaken from the basis of their logistical 
platforms, lecture halls, bureaus or offices. 


At the same time, the masses of wage earners, who had ceased to be the main 
productive force thanks to technology, went on to become the main consuming 
force, to the detriment of the bourgeoisie. The modalities of alienation and 
oppression that accompanied this economic reshuffling were necessarily unlike 
those of the past, and were more connected to consumption than to survival. 
Capital no longer pursued the mere reproduction of necessary labor power, but 
the extended reproduction of the capacity for consumption of labor power. The 
everyday life of the workers began to be moulded in this direction. 
Developmentalism, that is, the idea that economic growth will solve any social 
or political problem by way of consumption, became the credo of the rulers of 
the incipient society of the spectacle. At that time the social-liberal illusion of an 
irresistible march towards the enjoyment of all possible commodities was 
imposed, a process that was supposed to be precipitated and harmonized by full 
employment and a centralized and benevolent state power. The 
industrialization of life, however, then ran up against new and more profound 
contradictions, as was demonstrated by the crisis of the sixties and seventies of 
the past century. The critique of everyday life and the spectacle (of which the 
critiques of sexism and industrial food are a part) was the key theoretical factor, 
just as the critique of wage labor and the critique of the state were the key 
theoretical factors in the past, which is why the class struggle had to focus on 
the rejection of commodified consumption and its corresponding politics, 
rather than on jobs and wages. The refusal to consume was an invitation to self- 
segregation and self-constitution as a collectivity outside of capitalism. The 
classical forms of workers resistance, the trade unions and assemblies, were 
revealed to be inoperative because they had not successfully fulfilled their 
function by remaining on the terrain of labor, and therefore on that of capital. 
The social war would resume on other fields. If the mechanisms of workers 
struggle are inscribed in the labor market and not in everyday life, they will be 
incapable of becoming instruments of freedom and re-appropriation. The other 
forms of struggle that were advocated, the communes, erred in the opposite 
direction, that is, in that they embraced a voluntary ignorance of the 
revolutionary experience of the working class and indifference towards the 
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practical questions of social combat, which, combined with a precarious 
experimentation and a pseudo-mystical ideology expressed in the esoteric 
language of self-help and Zen, led to an even more resounding failure. 


Capitalism had to try to overcome the crisis by globalizing it, thanks to a long 
period of general restructuring during which the exploitation of the territory 
ended up being the axis of a financialized economy. Extensive urbanization, 
with the subsequent accelerated circulation of credit, commodities and 
consumers, made the territory the depository of the new globalized misery. As a 
result, the defense of the territory and anti-developmentalism must engage in 
theoretical-practical work beginning with the critique of everyday life, and also 
by advocating direct democracy at all levels, the public dimension of unifying 
action, indissolubly associated with the collective experience of a life that aspires 
to set down roots, to liberate itself from constraints and to fill itself with 
content. The foreseeable prospect of future crises, which will be even more 
profound than the previous ones, merits much more assiduous analysis. In 
connection with this question, we shall merely point out that the forced flight 
forward of the capitalist system will make it more vulnerable despite all 
appearances, since each dysfunction with regard to energy supplies, 
consumption or indebtedness, for example, could have unexpected 
repercussions, and this causes the most trivial components of the circulation 
process to become critical factors. The support of civil society was never fully 
guaranteed; for by submerging every activity, including politics, within the 
private sphere, and thereby eliminating the domain of the public sphere, private 
interests can no longer be identified with sufficient conviction with institutional 
interests. The prevailing legality, not inspiring any respect, must instill fear and 
in order to do so it must endow itself with a greater capacity for repression. 


Under the cover of laws against “terrorism”, drug trafficking and organized 
crime, the figures of the “suspect” and the “enemy” were introduced, which in 
practice extended the suspicion of “criminality” to any expression of dissidence 
or sympathy with dissidence, thus causing the entire population to be subjected 
to surveillance and espionage. The old dictatorial concept of “public order” was 
camouflaged behind those of “public safety” and “State security”, which 
transformed any action or opinion that is opposed to the economy or the 
prevailing political power into the crime of terrorism, or inciting or apologizing 
for terrorism, and therefore into a crime subject to severe punishment, 
regardless of how peaceful such an action or opinion may be. The rights of the 
public degenerated into the private right of the state, giving way to major 
regressive changes in the juridical order, especially with regard to penal law. 
The legally sanctioned punitive power of the authorities shattered the barriers 
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posed by the need for proof of guilt, uniform sentencing and the proportionality 
of the punishment that limited it, so that it can now be exercised simply in the 
form of “preventive measures” within an emergency situation that has become 
standard operating procedure. From now on, any reform of the Penal Code or 
any other proposed reform, like the one approved last September 26, will entail 
nothing but the legalization of the abuses which have in general defined the 
whole career of the Spanish particratic regime. This regressive penal legislation, 
however, did not apply to those behaviors, infractions or misdeeds “that are not 
construable as crimes” because they fall within the framework of formal 
democratic guarantees, so it must be complemented by administrative measures 
aimed at restricting the rights of assembly, expression and demonstrations. This 
is the function of the new reform of the law of Civil Security, the “kick in the 
teeth” initiative. The law not only grants full impunity to police violence for the 
purpose of controlling, inhibiting and disrupting all anti-governmental protests 
without any legal impediments, but also opens the door to the privatization of 
its enforcement, further extending the powers of private security agencies. 


The prevailing institutional order, born from a reform that was agreed to by 
the Franco Dictatorship, is authoritarian and intolerant, like its predecessor, 
however much it calls itself democratic, and tends to become more so as it 
encounters difficulties. The state feels insecure, it fears that civil society will 
reorganize outside of its framework and defy it. This is why it must perceive any 
demonstration of non-conformity or any public exposure of its arbitrary 
conduct — any “unauthorized” recording or undesired dissemination of 
information, for example — and ultimately any informal outdoor gatherings, 
sit-ins, demonstrations, occupations, or even vocal expressions of disapproval, 
as a lack of respect for its representatives and an unendurable transgression of 
the legal order that is worthy of the most onerous fines (if other means are 
lacking); an extremely clear case of “public disorder” against which 
demonstrations of indiscriminate force are in order. When the state of the 
ruling class finds itself in an unfavorable situation, whether because of the 
unpopularity of its personnel, or due to the harmful effects of the economy, it 
must drastically reduce the scope of civil rights and expand its capacity for 
taking action against the disobedient, thus entering into conflict with the 
constitutional norms that legitimate its order. Power can never be defied, nor 
can its measures be challenged. As a result, the “reason of order” of the 
particratic state is becoming more and more like the violent “reason of state” of 
the fascist states, so that the exercise of nominal liberties has become practically 
illegal, such as was the case, not to go too far back in time, in the Dictatorship of 
our past. This is how domination operates when the lower orders are not 
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intimidated, and as a result those who would contest its rule must either dodge 
its blows, or else outflank it. 


Miguel Amoros. 


Notes for presentations scheduled to be delivered on January 2, 2014 at the Ateneu de 
L’Estacid, Albaida (Valencia), and on January 11, 2014, at the Cau dels Llops, Villalonga, 
organized by the Assembly for the Defense of the Territory of La Safor (Valencia). 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
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Energy Crisis and Social Crisis 


Every sector of the economy depends on it: energy of one kind or another. 
Energy makes the world go round and the power that rules the world is linked 
to the way energy is produced and consumed. The capitalist regime did not 
really gain momentum until the steam engine and the energy produced by the 
combustion of coal could be harnessed to industry. The initial dependence on 
coal was the cause of the vast size and appalling filth of the first industrial 
factories and cities; as the basis of the productive process, this dependence was 
responsible for the centralization of the entire system and the intensive 
exploitation of labor power. The internal combustion engine and the turbine 
put an end to the rule of coal, but not to the basic characteristics of society that 
had been created by it. Although the generalized use of electricity and gasoline 
made production more flexible and extended the range of consumption, 
facilitating the decentralization of factory production and the unlimited 
geographical expansion of the cities, social development continued to proceed 
within the framework that had been established by “carboniferous” capitalism: 
not only was the model of concentrated and hierarchical power maintained, but 
it was further reinforced by the new technologies. The refinement of machine 
production only reduced the role of the workers in the productive process, 
intensified exploitation and stabilized the class order. The new technologies 
consolidated class society and reinforced the foundations of domination. 


Petroleum and electricity allowed productive activities to be relocated far 
from primary energy sources, that is, they capitalized the world. The extreme 
separation between the production and consumption of energy made transport 
the main strategic factor and at the same time the weak link of the system. Any 
serious disruption in the energy supply would cause all of society to collapse 
very quickly. Capitalism cannot exist without an extremely robust privatized 
distribution network to connect energy sources, which are under the control of 
financial enterprises or state-based mafias, with their consumer hostages. The 
expropriation of energy resources is a most instructive characteristic of social 
inequality: the proletarian from this perspective is the person who does not have 
unrestricted access to free energy. This explains why the ruling class strives to 
maintain the private ownership of energy resources and thus to keep the 
population in the most complete dependence. By fighting against the 
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socialization of energy resources, locally controlled power generation and 
distribution networks and consumption, the ruling class is simply defending its 
social status. 


Without cheap, inexhaustible and easily accessible energy, industrial society 
cannot continue to grow. The ruling class became aware of this “energy reality” 
when oil prices spiked after the creation of OPEC in 1973. The response was 
two-pronged: on the one hand, massive investments in nuclear power; on the 
other, the arms race of the great powers that was required by geopolitics, that is, 
the art of controlling of the world’s main oil and gas fields. The militarization of 
the world became indispensable for the system’s survival. This was a deliberate 
choice: it was the only way that power and servitude could be maintained. 


During the 1970s and 1980s the market economy was subjected to an 
intensive restructuring process. The new type of capitalism, based on major 
technological breakthroughs and the deregulation of the labor and financial 
markets, displayed the special characteristic, unlike previous types, of not being 
susceptible to self-management. Although the spectacular development of the 
forces of order and the methods of population control render the prospect of 
victorious popular revolts quite improbable, even if such a thing were to occur, 
these new developments make it likely that the new society would inherit the 
worst kind of situation. The expropriation of the means of production would 
not accomplish anything, since the system cannot be socialized, because those 
who would have to implement such a program would be compelled to 
reproduce all its features and all its defects. They would be forced to reproduce 
the social relations that such a system necessarily entails. Authoritarianism, 
bureaucracy, waste, techno-party-ocracy, division of labor, and the dependence 
and artificiality of a lifestyle based on the private automobile would remain 
intact if only the developmentalist tendencies and the form of property are 
changed, without changing the very nature of the system. The latter must be 
completely dismantled and reconstructed on new foundations. This will be the 
main goal of future revolutions. 


In a context like the current one, so favorable for control and militarization, 
the state has become more necessary than ever, since absolute obedience to the 
ruling interests is no longer an option—it has become compulsory. The limited 
supplies of energy resources, entering into conflict with the unlimited demand 
unleashed by an expanding economy, resulted in an “energy crisis”, understood 
by those in power in terms of “security”. From that point on, any protest on this 
terrain would be interpreted as a serious threat and therefore it would be 
quickly suppressed. Energy security became the condition sine qua non of the 
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globalized economy, and as a result, planning with regard to this question 
would not be subjected to any kind of debate. During the 1990s the world 
energy market became the pillar of globalization. Guaranteeing a sufficient 
energy supply, regardless of the social cost this might entail, defined the 
“sustainability” of the capitalist economy. 


The developmentalist solution of the energy crisis was, first: the creation of 
international energy markets, which led to the expansion of supply and 
transport infrastructures; second, an across-the-board increase in the prices of 
fuel and electricity; and third, a whole package of policies: continuation of the 
nuclear power program, subsidies for industrial renewables, bio-fuel 
plantations, and the exploitation of shale gas. The destructive impact on the 
territory and the concomitant repercussions on people’s lives are the most 
important results of this crisis. A free life in a balanced geographical space will 
require not just a libertarian communist model of production, but an energy 
model based on the same principles. 


The new sociological concept of “energy poverty”, coined during the 1990s, 
reflects the situation of a growing part of the population that cannot pay its 
utility bills despite the overproduction of electricity. This is due primarily to the 
constantly increasing price of electricity, an outcome of the peculiarities of the 
“liberalization” of the markets inaugurated in 1995, the subsidies for renewables 
and the costs of the “transition to competitiveness”, all of which encouraged 
speculation and indebtedness, leading to prices per kilowatt-hour far in excess 
of any reasonable level. We must not, however, overlook the fact that the peak 
of oil and gas production is a constantly looming threat that pushes prices ever 
higher, even without taking into account the price gouging of the utility 
corporations. What is taking place is not merely a simple problem of oligopolies 
that are illegally fixing outrageous prices by making the consumers pay for their 
reconversion costs; it is also a problem of the increasing scarcity of fossil fuels, a 
circumstance that these same oligopolies are exploiting to their advantage. 
However, in order to exorcise the horrifying specter of an economy without 
enough electricity, or, which amounts to the same thing, an economy with 
electricity that is too expensive, because there is not enough oil or gas, the 
world’s leaders have conceived of a new strategy, that is, the “energy transition”. 


This energy transition does not consist in a return to the nationalization of 
the energy sector, but rather, on the one hand, in financial incentives for 
investments in nuclear power plants utilizing a pseudo-renewable pretext, and, 
on the other hand, in the resort to the extractive technology of hydrofracking. 
The only kind of nationalization that is being contemplated is that of the costs 
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incurred by the construction of nuclear power plants and new energy 
infrastructure. This is a kind of partial eco-capitalism, vigorously supported by 
the green parties, who put their faith in industrial renewables, and even more so 
by international institutions, whose goal is to reduce the share of fossil fuels in 
world energy consumption, or at least to control their prices, while maintaining 
high rates of economic growth. The key to this conception appears to be the free 
market in energy, energy savings, efficiency plans, energy deposits that have yet 
to be discovered, and expected technological innovations, all of which are very 
speculative and uncertain. The alleged effectiveness of fracking has helped to 
hold down prices during a favorable economic conjuncture characterized by 
declining demand. The profitability of energy resources, however, is undergoing 
an even more precipitous decline. Just to get an idea of how much it is falling, 
we can refer to the Rate of Return for Energy, the RRE—the relation between 
the quantity of energy obtained on average and the energy used in the 
extraction process—for conventional oil the RRE is currently 20 to 1 (in 1930 it 
was 100 to 1), and for non-conventional oil or gas it is only 1.5 to 1. In 
comparison, the RRE of traditional agriculture, without machinery, was 10 to 1. 
Since the RRE will continue to decline as the exploitation of new deposits 
proceeds, the energy crisis will continue to get worse and prices will continue to 
rise even in a stagnant economy, resulting in “energy” poverty and exclusion for 
increasing percentages of the population, until the time arrives when this crisis 
converges with other crises and becomes a social crisis. 


The energy question is therefore an element of the greatest importance in the 
anti-developmentalist critique, since a reconstruction of society without either 
Market or State must herald a decentralized and efficient production of 
renewable energy, preferably of communally owned resources, if we do not 
want separate power to re-emerge in association with fuel sources. Above all, 
however, because this society will arise from a struggle over energy that will not 
take long to arrive. 

Miquel Amorés. 


Notes for presentations delivered on January 12, 2014 at the C.S.O. La Gatera, in Tavernes 
de Valldigna, and on January 24, 2014 at the Hegoetxea de Irala (Bilbao). 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
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February 2014 


Responses to a questionnaire 
submitted by Txema Garcia Crespo 
on behalf of El Diario 


Txema Garcia Crespo: What are your recollections of those months in 1976 
and 1977, especially the events of March 3 in Vitoria? (In Vitoria, where I am 
writing this, the memory of those days is very much alive, above all because the 
perpetrators have yet to be brought to justice; now, with the assertion of claims for 
justice in Argentina, it is hoped that this can still be remedied, if possible.) 


Miguel Amoroés: The atmosphere of those years inspired revolutionary 
euphoria: many people thought that the social revolution was just around the 
corner. The proletariat reappeared with force and manifested itself as a class not 
just all over Spain, but also throughout Europe. We saw the pact to introduce 
bourgeois democracy that was proposed by the opposition led by the 
communist party as the ideal way for the ruling classes to exorcise the threat of 
revolution. The proof for this was the fact that the first steps were already being 
taken, that is, pacification, with the liquidation of the strike movement, mainly 
by the Workers Commissions. Vitoria was a stronghold of the autonomous 
workers movement, and the bloody events of the third of March were attempts 
to dismantle it. 


Txema Garcia Crespo: What impact did the “Manuscript Found in Vitoria” 
have in Vitoria and other cities? 


Miguel Amorés: We were trying to warn “the Internationalists of the 
Spanish Region” about the counterattack of the unified forces of order against 
the independent and self-organized proletariat. A handful of people, not more 
than a dozen, with hardly any outside contacts, distributed two thousand copies 
of the pamphlet by hand and to bookstores. It had to be done quickly. Even in 
Vitoria. It did not have any immediate repercussions, due to the tremendous 
chaos that prevailed at the time with regard to theoretical and strategic 
questions. But it must have attracted some attention, since it has been 
periodically reprinted in one form or another. 
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Txema Garcia Crespo: At this time, there are certain attempts to critically 
revise what was, and still is, called the “transition”, which make the 
“Manuscript...” relevant today. What was it like then, was it like it is today? 


Miguel Amoros: It is obvious that the situation is not the same, since the 
autonomous proletariat was defeated and dispersed, and the majority of the 
population has since become resigned to the combination of parliamentarism 
and Francoism that resulted from the pact made by the opposition and the 
dictatorship. This resignation was further consolidated by the Tejero coup 
attempt, the industrial “restructuring”, and incorporation into the European 
Community. Anyone who questions the legitimacy of the ruling political regime 
today must take a look at the shameful past from which this regime emerged; 
the “Manuscript...” is a good place to start. 


Txema Garcia Crespo: In 1976-77, in Spain, the struggle was focused on the 
factories, but now that the worker has disappeared as a historical, if not a 
revolutionary, subject, at least for now (in my humble opinion), and it seems that 
nihilism has permanently taken hold, are there any reasons to carry on the fight, 
any reasons for hope? 


Miguel Amoros: The revolutionary subject, that is, the social collective that 
must radically transform the current political-economic regime, cannot be the 
same one as then, since there are hardly any factories left and white-collar 
employees, civil servants and workers in the service sector now represent a 
preponderant force in the working class. Today’s wage workers do not have a 
past to which they can lay claim, nor any combative experience of which they 
can be proud, because they are the products of the victory of Capital and the 
State. Capitalism has penetrated every aspect of life, colonizing all its moments 
and generalizing an individualist, depoliticized, consumerist mentality that is 
disdainful of solidarity. The progress of alienation, however, has not abolished 
all contradictions, which have merely been relocated (in the territory, in the 
public services and the neighborhoods, for example). The subject of change is 
born from the consciousness of these contradictions and the latter have not only 
not disappeared, but have actually multiplied. 


Txema Garcia Crespo: Can we establish a relation (similarities/differences) 
between the M15 or PAH movements (or other similar movements, such as the 
anti-High Speed Train movement) and the autonomous movements of 1976-77 
and the following years? 


Miguel Amords: The social movement of the seventies was basically a 
working class movement, and the social question was above all posed in the 
factories as the emancipation of the working class. The movements that have 
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taken place since the end of the nineties reflect, in an incomplete and 
contradictory manner, the social question as it is now presented, not as total 
human liberation, but as the partial and confused consciousness of the threats 
posed to liberation by the new global capitalism, [i-e.,] the particratic system, 
the national security state, out-of-control finance capital and the green, 
“sustainable” ideology of the ruling class. 


Txema Garcia Crespo: Where are the “incontrolados” today? 


Miguel Amoros: Fighting against fracking, against the construction of high 
voltage power lines, against oil exploration, against industrial bio-fuel projects, 
against the High Speed Train, against violence against women, against prisons, 
against unnecessary parking garages, against evictions, against cuts in public 
spending on health and sanitation, against price hikes for public transportation.... 
In the committees, assemblies, demonstrations and rallies that such a struggle 
requires, and also in the “Time Banks” [labor barter systems — Note of the 
Translator], occupations of houses and land, illegal farming, urban gardens, 
collective workshops, consumers’ groups and, generally, in all the forms of 
constructive cooperation that demand an egalitarian and free social alternative. 


February 26, 2014. 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
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March 2014 


Daybreak in dark times 

The origins and vicissitudes of the village commune, 
the municipality, the nobility and 

the urban oligarchy in Catalonia 


The dawn of a civilization is characterized by the absence of the State, and the 
decline of a civilization, by its ubiquity. Ours has been no exception. The first 
glimmer of freedom, the village commune, appeared just at the end of the 
Roman Empire and then spread further during the disintegration of the 
Frankish Kingdom, a process accompanied by the crisis of large scale rural 
property and the slave mode of production. The cities were gradually 
abandoned due, among other causes, to the pressure of taxes and military 
conscription, and the population took up residence in rural areas. Enormous 
differences in wealth led to the emergence of gangs of the disinherited who 
since the times of the Bagaudae roamed about the countryside and besieged the 
centers of power. In the edicts of the Carolingian kings that were directed 
during the 9th and 10" centuries against the conspiracies and associations of 
villains, we can discern a peasant resistance that was manifested in various 
forms: runaway serfs, occupations of land, arson, robberies and looting of 
properties... The most important function of authority, tax collection, was 
particularly detested. During this period, the inhabitants of the Valle de Aran 
killed the son of the Count of Ribagorga and lived for fifty consecutive years 
without any rulers, and paid no taxes during that time. 


It is true that in the less Romanized zones, in the valleys of the Pyrenees, for 
example, the disappearance of the Carolingian state favored a return to local 
clan and tribal traditions, based on the communitarian organization of the 
territory, but this time linked to geographical proximity rather than to kinship, 
as was the case in the Cantabrian region. Each settlement possessed a particular 
territory in common, which is why most property was logically communal. One 
could not even speak of private property at all beyond the houses with their 
nearby hay-ricks or gardens; at most, one could speak of fields or enclosures for 
temporary private use, concerning which various modalities of use existed: 
emprius, camps oberts, boiges, orris... The care and maintenance of the animals 
were also mostly communal, as were the pastures. Communal usufruct was just 
as important for these agrarian societies as the goods themselves. We are not 
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referring to such practices as the construction and maintenance of roads, 
bridges, irrigation ditches, mills or ovens, the collective purchase of wheat or 
moneyless exchange in settlements or vicus. The assemblies of neighbors 
rendered decisions on lawsuits, sanctions, defense and other questions of 
common interest, in accordance with orally transmitted customs. The 
population continued cultivating the fields after the Moslem occupation, but 
once the Moslems were driven from the area, the Counts, the only State 
authorities that remained, attempted to establish, via their agents, and by way of 
“aprision” *° and “ruptura’”, their military and fiscal administration in the newly 
won territories. Thus, communities that were previously more or less 
independent were emerging alongside small free landowners, masos and large 
estates that had previously been cultivated by slaves, now transformed into 
tenant farms, where all the varieties of dependence existed: serfs, tenents, colons, 


manents, parcers.... 


Collectives were not the norm, nor was the allodial property whose roots 
went back to Roman times: neither was capable of replacing large scale 
property, nor did they have sufficient force to suppress the representatives of 
the almost nonexistent royal authority, the Counts (who were first appointed in 
843), who administered their patrimony after the Capitularies of Quierzy issued 
by the Emperor Charles the Bald. Guifré el Pilés was the first Count of 
Barcelona who bequeathed his position by inheritance. The rural community 
coexisted alongside other powers, often in conflict with them. Throughout the 
11" century, as the authority of the Counts declined, the pressure of the military 
chiefs who commanded the castles (the castlans) caused the situation of the 
peasants to deteriorate, most of whom submitted either voluntarily or by force 
to vassalage. This implied imposts, fees, labor services and other burdens that 
drastically curtailed their freedom, ruined their farms and led to the loss of their 
lands (the small allodial properties disappeared in the 11% century, along with 
any vestiges of state authority). Feudalism was at first a regime of appropriation 
of rents, rather than a regime of ownership. The power of the nobility was 
“banal” * rather than “dominical” ** ; it was based on jurisdiction rather than on 


°° During the Carolingian era, fallow or waste land which, in Septimania or the Spanish March, was 
granted in benefice to a peasant for a term of thirty years for the purpose of land clearance and 
settlement [Translator’s Note]. 

*” Based on feudal “banalities”, involving economic monopolies on certain necessary processes related 
to agriculture or other productive activities, such as milling grain or pressing wine, which were 
jealously exploited by military vassals, who, in exchange for the use of their mills or presses by their 
serfs or villains, exacted a portion of the product or a monetary fee [Translator’s Note]. 
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possession, which did not mean that its beneficiaries neglected to take 
advantage of the lands of the fisc (public lands) or the communal lands, or any 
piece of land that fell into their hands. The feudal class was more inclined to 
exploit the land they had appropriated with the farmers attached to it, but they 
also rented out or surrendered their possessions by means of emphyteutic 
leases. Furthermore, the need to repopulate the land for their own benefit 
paradoxically compelled them to create spaces of liberty by way of concessions 
of exemptions and privileges to those who wanted to settle on it and cultivate it, 
especially in the semi-desert frontier regions (the basin of the Llobregat River) 
that had been seized by aprision. 


There is no doubt that the usurpation by the nobility was carried out with 
violence, for it generated resistance that led to the formation of the Assemblies 
of Peace and Truce in 1021. At the meetings held by these movements, a place 
was set aside around the churches — the Sagrera — where the exercise of 
violence was punished with excommunication. The initiative was under the 
control of the abbots and priests, who wanted to guarantee attendance at 
religious services and the markets without the authority of the clergy being 
challenged. It is likely enough that the first gangs of armed peasants known later 
as sagramentals, because of the oath (sacramentum) that accompanied their 
formation, responded to the need for self-defense against the feudal enemy. The 
flimsy authority of the Counts did not permit them to play an effective role in 
these assemblies until 1202, when a network of royal representatives or veguers 
was formed to address this issue, and the “Peace of God” gave way to the “Peace 
of the Lord-King”. By then, however, the correlation of forces had changed due 
to the emergence of a new element that enjoyed a certain degree of autonomy, 
that is, the villas or municipalities. 


Towards the end of the 10" century, cities practically did not exist. The 
reality of the places that were still called cities was thus minimal. Barcelona had 
only 1,500 inhabitants, and the other cities, Perpifian, Girona, Besalu, la Seu and 
Cardona (which had just been founded), had barely a couple hundred residents. 
They were administrative centers and their artisanal or mercantile activity was 
scarce or nonexistent. As for their status, it did not differ very much from that 
of the peasants. They were subject to feudal “malos usos” * ; their privileges and 
customs were not respected. This situation changed, however, in the 12th 


* Based on the Roman concept of quiritary, or in contemporary English terminology, “fee simple” 
ownership, which is the most comprehensive form of individual ownership under modern English 
common law [Translator’s Note]. 

FM 


Abuses”: the feudal lords’ abusive imposition of extra labor services, dues and other forms of tribute 
on the peasants in excess of traditional customary rights [Translator’s Note]. 
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century, a period of economic and military expansion. This was the era of the 
conquest of the lands extending from the Llobregat to the Ebro, an area that was 
later known as Catalunya Nova. A 12" century Italian chronicle called Ramon 
Berenguer III the dux catalenses, although the word “Catalonia” does not appear 
in the written record until 1217, and this was in Lleida. The first conquests were 
Balaguer and Tarragona, which were followed by Lleida and Tortosa when the 
County of Barcelona was merged into the Kingdom of Aragon in 1137. In order 
to repopulate the new regions, “Cartas Puebla” * were granted, whose privileges 
went beyond the free administration of the territory and allowed for the 
organization of an unrestricted communitarian life: full rights of ownership, 
personal freedom, security, suppression of any form of dependence, exemption 
from dues and labor services, the right to hold fairs and markets, the power to 
resolve their own lawsuits, self-government.... Not all the cities possessed 
complete autonomy, however: Tarragona was at first under the divided rule of 
the archbishop and the Norman mercenary who participated in its conquest; 
Lleida was at first partitioned between the Count of Urgell, the Count of 
Barcelona and the Order of the Templars; Tortosa remained in the hands of the 
Moncadas and the Templars until 1294, Agramunt was subject to the Count of 
Urgell.... Also, in the new domains of the nobles who contributed to the 
military effort the peasants settled in these regions enjoyed advantageous 
collective contracts. 


In conjunction with these developments, in “Catalunya Vella” [“Old 
Catalunya”] charters of franqueses i privilegis were also granted. Thus, “villas 
francas” like Puigcerda and Figueres were founded. In parallel with these 
changes, the regions along the old frontier, such as Tarrega and Cervera, were 
developed as mercadals. Even the monasteries were forced to cede liberties and 
grant franchises to the inhabitants of their fiefs (as in Camprodon, San Juan de 
las Abadesas, Banyoles). Little by little, all the cities would break free of the 
feudal yoke, obtaining new exemptions and recovering old liberties, thus setting 
an example for the people of the villages, who put pressure on their lords to 
acquire the same franchises. Barcelona, liberated from almost all the dues and 
services to which it had previously been subjected by the system of vassalage, 
was transformed into an important commercial center that traded in salt, 
leather, weapons, fabrics and agricultural products. There was constant 
construction of new urban districts where the merchants, moneychangers and 
artisans lived, so that by the year 1200 it had 10,000 inhabitants. Until the 


“° Charters granted by the royal authority for settlements in the lands recently conquered from the 
Moslems [Translator’s Note]. 
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middle of the 12th century, the cities did not have stable institutions, and 
convoked assemblies on occasions when circumstances required them. Later 
they would be organized in confratrias, associations of neighbors that usually 
forbade the admission of priests and nobles, united by a solemn oath of defense, 
similar to that of the French commune jurée. The general tenor of municipal life 
was characterized by the enjoyment of liberties, a free market, exemptions from 
taxes and dues, self-government and even, sometimes, the right to coin money. 
All these rights, of course, were nominally under the protection of the princeps, 
the king, the highest authority. Its representatives, elected by a consell general, 
that is, by an assembly of “all men” convoked to reach an agreement 
(concilium), attended the meetings of Pau i Treva and advised the royal 
representatives, the batlle or the curia, with regard to matters of high justice or 
finance. They were at first called jurats, following custom, or cénsols, which was 
a word derived from the Roman past. Assisted by the advisors or consellers, they 
exercised administrative, fiscal and ordinary justice functions, always controlled 
by the consell, which met at the foot of the city walls, in a courtyard or in the 
atrium of a church. In Barcelona these meetings were held on the stairs of the 
Royal Palace or in the cloisters of the Convent of Santa Catalina. Up until the 
14th century there was no single building dedicated to such gatherings, such as, 
for example, the “palacio de la Paeria” of Lleida or the “Salén de Ciento” in 
Barcelona. As the city grew, however, the “General Council” was reduced to an 
assembly of prohoms, i.e., prestigious citizens, which status was at first conferred 
on the basis of their moral authority; later, when the citizenry was stratified into 
“menores” and “mayores”, it was based on their possessions or wealth. 


The whole collection of town charters, exemptions, royal privileges, popular 
grants and communitarian “franchises” constitutes a considerable legal corpus 
that demarcates the passage from a customary regime of self-government to a 
different regime based on the written law. The decisive step was taken during 
the 13th century with the introduction of the common law (derived from an 
interpretation in a medieval sense of the Justinian Code), whose most important 
index is the concept of universitas. The “universidad” is the community as a 
juridical personality, independent of its individual members. As an autonomous 
entity with its own patrimony, it is empowered to provide itself with institutions 
of government and administration of the communal property in accordance 
with its customs and laws, appointing the responsible representatives and 
officials required for its operations. As a result of these stipulations, an 
enormous amount of documentation would be generated, and the specialists in 
the laws, that is, notaries and jurists, would play a leading role in this 
institution. During this period the municipal regions were completely 
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structured on three levels: the magistrates (who in Lleida and Cervera were 
called paers), the advisory council and the limited general council, along with an 
ever-expanding bureaucracy. This model would later be imitated in the rural 
districts, where the comu was the equivalent of the universidad, and they would 
be governed by an elected Communal Council composed of “cénsules”. 


The economic growth of the 13th century would have an impact on the cities, 
transforming them into centers of power and wealth with a distinct 
differentiation of classes or “manos” [“hands”]. In Barcelona, the popular estate 
was subdivided in 1226. The md major corresponded to the urban patriciate, 
dedicated to money-lending, foreign trade and real estate finance. This group 
dominated the Consell de prohoms of Barcelona. The manufacturers, merchants 
and “artists” or professionals belonged to the ma mijana or ma mediocre; the 
sailors and the artisans belonged to the md menor. The masses of apprentices, 
journeymen, poor people and women were not represented in this system. 
Logically, power and influence were apportioned directly in accordance with 
wealth, and were therefore concentrated in the ma mayor, a small group whose 
members called themselves ciutadans honrats in Barcelona, and simply cives in 
Girona. In short, the big bourgeoisie. The incipient patrician oligarchy 
established very close connections with the crown, because the latter’s 
expansionist military expeditions were financed by the oligarchy. The 
Catalonian-Aragonese Monarchy, an embryonic State that did not include all 
the Counties, was further reinforced in its struggle against the aristocratic 
military caste, first by the Assemblies of Peace and Truce, and later by Las 
Cortes (the first formal session of the Catalonian Corte was convened in 
Barcelona in 1283), although this was achieved only in exchange for concessions 
to the military elements that reinforced the institution of serfdom and the 
institution of servile adscription to the soil, the remenca. The crown had 
permanent representatives in every municipality under its jurisdiction. What 
was peculiar about these representatives was the fact that they had to abide by 
the determinations of the Council and had to respect the local consuetudines 
[customary rights] and common law. 


The atmosphere of freedom that pulsed through the cities prevailed in hard 
times, when the cities had to be defended with arms in hand from the barons 
and “castlans”, but the peace that was favorable for market relations did not 
prove to be favorable for an extension of that same freedom, but rather favored 
its transfer into the hands of a handful of city elites, enriched on land 
speculation, financing the royal enterprises, purchase of the public debt and 
trade on a grand scale. The function of the new bourgeois oligarchy was similar 
to that which had been performed up until that point by the Jewish minority. 
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Now that the cives e burguenses [citizens and bourgeoisie] were on the same 
level as the cavallers e varvassors [knights and vassals] in the royal compilation 
of Los Usatges, the bourgeois elite would attempt to obtain a monopoly over the 
municipal government and manage it for its own profit. In this undertaking it 
could count on the invaluable collaboration of the crown. It is evident that there 
was a parallel development between its consolidation as a directive group and 
the establishment of a hierarchical and bureaucratic municipal regime, in which 
direct election was replaced by royal appointment and the system of cooptation. 
Contrary to what took place in Castile, the petty nobility did not play any role in 
the Councils. The suppression of the general assemblies, replaced by limited 
councils that excluded any popular representation, would be a milestone in the 
patricians’ rise to municipal power. In Barcelona it was the product of a royal 
grant of franchise of 1249 that provoked protests and riots. The provisional 
solution led to the formation of a council of two hundred prohombres belonging 
to the three urban orders [“manos”]. Nonetheless, the oligarchy persisted in its 
attempts to shift the balance of forces in its favor and in 1265 the number of 
members of the council was reduced by half: this was known as the Consell de 
Cent. A similar process unfolded in the other “major” cities that were the 
administrative centers of the various Counties, but the patricians did not 
succeed in abolishing the “general council” until the end of the century, and the 
last general councils to hold power were eliminated in Lleida (1386) and 
Manresa (1393). With its privileges confirmed in perpetuity in Barcelona — the 
Recognoverunt proceres of 1284 — the municipal authority was, without any 
debate, authorized to select its councilors and convene its councils. 


The urban oligarchy soon extended its arena of influence to the surrounding 
countryside, by becoming the owner of the land. Furthermore, as administrator 
or landlord of seigneurial properties, it ultimately inherited many rights that 
had previously pertained to the nobility. It thus became a solid defender of 
“malos usos”, feudal services, peasant adscription to the land, and burdensome 
dues. Its interests were much less opposed to those of the nobility than to those 
of the other “orders” (“manos”), as it was an implacable enemy of the remences 
peasants (the glebe serfs of Catalunya Vella). But its political power clearly 
depended on the Monarchy. In the 13th and 14th centuries the ruling class was 
still the nobility, whose rights and abuses had been confirmed in the Usatges. 
Royal jurisdiction did not affect more than 14% of the territory and 22% of the 
population. The 12th century proved to be more favorable for the Barons than 
for the Counts and the King, but during the 13th century the Barons entered 
into conflict with the Monarchy, leading to various deseiximents or 
renunciations of the oath of loyalty, until they were defeated in 1280 at 
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Balaguer. The urban patriciate not only supported the crown, since the 
bourgeois order was intimately linked with the fortunes of the latter, but also 
advocated with all its power the enforcement of royal jurisdiction. Then, amidst 
the profound crisis of the 13th century, the increasing need for generating 
revenues from rents led the nobles to more intensively exploit the peasants 
under their jurisdiction. On the other hand, oligarchic power in the cities had 
caused urban uprisings and revolts, which were sometimes pacified by means of 
executions. Catalonian feudal society was beginning to break up due to the 
popular response; in the municipalities, because of the indignation of the poble 
menut, and in the countryside by the “malos usos” and the remenga question. 
The lower orders organized their associations and presented memorials of their 
grievances; the peasants who fled from the seigneurial estates occupied masos 
ronecs (abandoned lands) from which they resisted the barons. A convenient 
remedy that diverted the social crisis from its logical course was the anti-Jewish 
pogrom, but an even more effective measure to achieve the same end was the 
expansionist war between the Monarchies of Castile and Aragon, known as the 
dels dos Peres. The war was declared when the royal coffers still had not been 
refilled after the expense incurred by the Unién popular uprising of Valencia, 
which had itself been triggered by royal taxation. The occasion was effectively 
taken advantage of by the oligarchy, which obtained maximal representation as 
a real force on the permanent Commission formed at the Cortes of 1358 to raise 
taxes for the war, the generalitats, known as the Diputacién del General. At that 
time Barcelona had a meager population of 34,000 inhabitants. 


The hegemony of the patriciate was sanctioned by the creation of the 
Generalitat and, later, by the Compromiso de Caspe. The big bourgeoisie of 
Catalonia was on the winning side, which chose the Castilian Fernando, “the 
Antequerano”, as King. Its members bought titles of nobility and adopted an 
aristocratic way of life. Municipal rule became so absolute that it engendered all 
the vices that are associated with the uncontrolled exercise of power: 
embezzlement of public funds, perversion of justice, incompetence, nepotism, 
corruption.... In 1455 the municipal government of Barcelona was 
momentarily overthrown by the popular party of La Busca, supported by the 
crown, but it was soon restored to power. The strengthening of the monarchical 
State had reached the point where it was harmful for its class interests. 
Entrenched in the Generalitat and the Consell de Cent, in an alliance with the 
nobility, it fought against the peasants, the buscaires and the king, becoming 
embroiled in a civil war that ended with its defeat in 1472. This was only a 
temporary setback, however; in its very defeat it recovered some of its positions. 
The war had much worse results for the remences peasants, who were forced to 
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engage in another revolt. The foundations of oligarchic influence remained 
intact; the losers were the popular institutions and classes, who were burdened 
with higher taxes and dues. Barcelona would not recover the commercial power 
it enjoyed in the past, which did not affect a class that was now living off of 
revenues derived from rents, rather than from trade. The electoral reforms 
introduced in association with the system of adjustments in the major cities 
complicated the patrimonialization of the municipal governments, but did not 
abolish it. The Corts de Montsé of 1510 granted the “ciudadanos honrados” the 
same rights as the knights and the petty nobility. The merger of the kingdoms of 
Castile and Aragon that created Spain did not appear affect the cities one way or 
the other. The Catalonian urban oligarchy, now with noble status, continued to 
manage the “Principado” in favor of its own interests until the War of the 
Spanish Succession, although with momentary eclipses (such as that of the 
Guerra dels Segadors) and enduring uprisings by the popular sector at critical 
moments. It bequeathed to modernity a model of power that is today supported 
and zealously imitated by the “soberanista” party. 


Miguel Amoros. 
For the spanish journal Raices #6, Spring 2014. 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
“Amanecer en tiempos oscuros 
Origenes y vicisitudes de la comuna aldeana, 
el municipio, la nobleza y la oligarquia urbana en Cataluna” 
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April 2014 


Wage labour is the key to the whole 


system of domination 
Responses to a questionnaire submitted by Alvaro Hilario 
in connection with the new Spanish edition of “Manuscript 
found in Vitoria” 


Alvaro Hilario: By the end of the seventies, the western European working 
class was finally defeated. The situation was no different in the Spanish state after 
the conclusion of the 1976 strike wave. In that context, the political 
superstructures of the state were converted from dictatorship to democracy. The 
“Manuscript...” begins with a paraphrase of a quotation from Donoso Cortés who 
said that, “when dictatorship is not enough to guarantee [the Spanish 
bourgeoisie’s] control over society, then democracy”. 


Miguel Amoros: The battle of Poland had yet to take place, but yes, one can 
say that since the end of the seventies the recession of the traditional working 
class has proceeded relentlessly. Capitalism was victorious on all fronts and was 
preparing to engage in restructuring itself on new foundations. The democratic 
reconversion of the Spanish dictatorship had no other purpose than to facilitate 
this victory in the Mediterranean zone. 


Alvaro Hilario: This defeat appears to have two sources: on the one hand, the 
pressure of the reactionaries, associated with the opposition (parties and trade union 
bureaucracies); on the other hand, the errors committed by the workers assembly 
movement. The following quotation can shed light on this question: the Workers 
Commission of the factory of Forjas Alavesas who went on strike on January 9 
wrote, in its analysis of the struggle, “There is no better way to resolve the conflict 
than disarming one side. We have returned to work without achieving our 
aspirations. First, because the machine guns forced us to do so. And, secondly, we 
had disarmed ourselves, by deeming the assembly to be the fundamental weapon.” 


Miguel Amoréos: In fact, one could attribute the defeat not just to the unity of 
Francoism and the political-trade union opposition, but also to the strategic 
weakness of the assembly movement itself, which was both incapable of reacting 
promptly against the attacks of all its enemies and unable to protect itself with 
clandestine methods, a weakness that was aggravated by the repression and internal 
sabotage of the assemblies, and by the persecution of their militant supporters. 
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Alvaro Hilario: The text recounts how the movement was incapable of shifting 
the struggle onto its own terrain and extending it because, among other factors, it 
did not carry out the necessary task of occupying the liberated spaces and 
destroying the power of the state and the oligarchy. It did not take into account 
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“Bakunin’s famous formulation, ‘the urge for destruction is a creative passion’. 


Miguel Amoros: The order to open fire on the workers that was issued by 
Fraga caught the movement unprepared, as it was not expecting a tragedy of that 
magnitude. This had a major demoralizing effect, and it was followed by a 
generalized disorientation. No one knew what to do. As a result, many of the 
militants of the assemblies, without denying the role of the assembly, leaned 
towards participation in the trade unions and legislative bodies, in order to 
prevent such a bloody battle from ever happening again. Others thought that the 
scale of the task implied by a revolutionary assault against the state was far beyond 
the capabilities of the currently existing forces and their level of preparedness, and 
inclined towards hybrid formulas that were accommodationist with respect to the 
new political and trade union status quo. As for that quote from Bakunin, you 
have to consider it in its context, which was that of the philosophical-political 
disputes among the Young Hegelians. Destruction (of the old) and creation (of the 
new) is a play of dialectics that has history as its stage. Passion is the subjective and 
unconscious instrument of the creative spirit that is on the verge of reaching new 
heights with the social and political transformations triggered by the French 
Revolution, proof of what Hegel called the ruse of Reason. It is by no means a call 
for insurrection or vandalism. 


Alvaro Hilario: Berlin, Prague, Budapest, Vitoria.... Buenos Aires only a little 
more than ten years ago, when the state and the political-economic beast were 
discredited, the people returned, but a time came (defined as the seizure of power, 
creation of counter-power, etc.) when they did not know what road to follow and 
capital reconstructed its framework, assimilated dissidence and once again 
enjoyed legitimacy. 

Miguel Amorés: It is not enough to know what you do not want; you have to 
know what you want and you have to be ready to undertake all necessary 
measures to put that knowledge into practice. But the mere enumeration of 
missed chances is of no use. Each of the revolts you mention was unlike the 
others, mobilized different forces and their relative degrees of failure were due 
to a combination of different factors. Each conflict creates an unstable situation 
of dual power in which victory goes to the side that is most resolute and capable 
of rapidly putting all of its available forces onto its side of the balance. 
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Alvaro Hilario: The current situation. How to interpret it, what direction the 
emancipatory anti-capitalist struggle should take. 


Miguel Amoroés: The anti-capitalist struggle has to dump the ballast of 
obsolete ideas inherited from the past, especially those that claim to be modern, 
which drag the struggle like a dead weight down to defeat. There is no worse 
enemy of the struggle than ideologies, veritable secularized religions that 
obscure awareness of reality and lead the struggle into dead ends. The struggle 
must create zones for both free reflection as well as free experimentation in 
order to counteract their influence. 


Alvaro Hilario: The seventies and the workers defeat constituted the beginning 
of another turn of the screw in the development of capitalism and the 
international division of labor, in accordance with the same logic of the laws of 
capital but with the invaluable assistance of the stunning technological advances 
in the field of communications. 


Miguel Amoros: The world is more and more being transformed into the world 
of the commodity, of finance, of the state. Technology has become the main force of 
production, upon which globalized capitalism relies to resolve its production 
problems, and the mass of wage laborers has become the main force of consumption 
which makes possible an increasingly extended accumulation of capital. 


Alvaro Hilario: On the other hand, and returning to the preceding item, in 
western societies, the working class as such disappeared (the passage from the mass 
worker to the social worker) and, over the last twenty years, the working class has 
been stratified into different groups that do not identify with each other at all. The 
material stages where the struggle took place have also disappeared (factories, 
neighborhoods) and society remains silent, apathetic, and seemingly satisfied. 


Miguel Amoros: The industrial workers does not comprise the majority of the 
wage-earning population in developed capitalist societies, and they can no longer 
be defined as a class except from the strictly economic point of view, but not 
political or social. Conflicts have not disappeared, however; what is happening is 
that they are taking place on other stages: the suburban zones, the territory... The 
protagonists are not the same ones as before; history has retired them. The new 
revolutionary agents are born from the ruins of the previous stage. 


Alvaro Hilario: More than thirty years have passed since the last episode or 
cycle of workers struggles, since that last turning point in the development of 
capitalism. In the Spanish state the changeover, the transition and its lie worked 
almost without a hitch. Today, however, despite the support enjoyed by official 
history (as we have seen with the whole campaign generated around the death of 
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Adolfo Sudrez), cases of political corruption, whether involving the Bourbons or 
the collapse of the speculative model, cause the outbreak of struggles. It seems, in 
my opinion, that they are led by the “disinherited”, that is, by young people who, 
however else you want to characterize them, hav no chance of being integrated 
into the system and/or the labor market. 


Miguel Amorés: We have undergone a long phase of consumerist 
resignation that has corrupted the minds of the wage earning majority. The 
system displayed an extraordinary capacity for integration whose results endure 
even when conditions of commodity prosperity have disappeared. The 
economic crisis which has put an end to the consumerist complacency does not 
appear to have entailed significant changes in the way those who are no longer 
so integrated think and act. Only those who were not corrupted by money and 
politics because they opted for marginalization and resistance, and those recent 
arrivals whom the system now marginalizes because they cannot be 
incorporated into the market, have anything to say. 


Alvaro Hilario: Continuing with our discussion of today’s situation, it is 
curious that the trade union bureaucracies and the parties persist in issuing 
slogans that speak of preserving or creating jobs, a total fantasy. They do not 
speak of the “right to be lazy” or of “free employment”. 


Miguel Amordés: The wage worker is the keystone that upholds the entire 
system of domination. All the defenders of the established order are defenders 
of labor. And all those who suffer under this order need to work in order to 
survive. “Employment” is the carrot of power that determines the submissive 
attitude of the exploited towards exploitation. 

Alvaro Hilario: Finally, regarding the new edition of this book — can it be 
useful in helping struggles to reorient themselves in time and space, so that the 
revolution will begin where it once left off? 

Miguel Amoros: Reading a text that offers a realistic view of a crucial 
moment of the class struggle of the past has never been more necessary, 
especially if you want to address the present from a historical perspective, for 
finding the lost road of revolution. 

Barcelona, April 1, 2014 


Alvaro Hilario submitted this questionnaire to Miguel Amorés 
on behalf of the Basque daily newspaper, Gara. 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
“El trabajo asalariado es la clave que sustenta todo el sistema de dominacién” 
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May 2014 


What is anti-industrialism 
and what does it want ? 


The anti-industrial current emerged, on the one hand, from the critical 
assessment of the period that came to an end with the failure of the old, 
independent workers’ movement and the global reconstruction of capitalism - 
thus it was born in the 1970s and 1980s. On the other hand, it arose in the nascent 
attempt to return to the country of the times and in the working-class explosions 
against the permanent presence of polluting factories in the urban centers and 
against the construction of nuclear power plants, housing blocs, motorways and 
roadblocks. At the time, anti-industrialism was a theoretical analysis of the new 
social conditions that took into account the contribution of ecology and the 
struggle against the consequences of capitalist development, though the two 
factors had never worked together before. We can define anti-industrialism as a 
critical thought and an antagonistic practice born from the conflicts provoked by 
the development of the ultimate phase of the capitalist regime, to which 
corresponds the fusion of the economy and politics, capital and the State, industry 
and life. Due to its novelty and the extension of submission and resignation 
among the down-and-out classes, reflection and conflict do not always go hand in 
hand; the first postulates objectives that the other one doesn’t always want to take 
on: anti-industrial thought fights for a global strategy of confrontation, while the 
struggle alone is reduced to tactics, which only benefits domination and its 
partisans. Mobilized forces are almost never aware of their historic task, while 
critical lucidity never manages to clarify mobilizations. 


The global market continually transforms society in conformity with its own 
necessities and desires. The formal domination of the economy in the old class 
society was transformed into real and total domination in the technologically 
modern, mass society. The newly massified workers are, above all, consumers. The 
principal economic activity isn’t industrial but administrative and logistic (the 
service sector). The principal productive force isn’t labor but technology. On the 
other hand, salaried workers are the principal force of consumption. Technology, 
bureaucracy and consumption are the three pillars of current development. The 
world of the commodity can no longer be the object of a self-managing project. It 
is impossible to humanize it; one must dismantle it, instead. 
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The entirety of relations among human beings and with nature has lost its 
direct character, and finds itself mediatized by things or, at best, by images that 
are associated with things. A separate[d] structure, the State, supervises and 
rules this reified mediation. Thus, social space and the life that houses it are 
modeled in agreement with the laws of so-called things: commodities and 
technology; the laws of traffic circulation and security - provoking an ensemble 
of social divisions between urban and rural, leaders and the led, rich and poor, 
integrated and excluded, rapid and slow, connected and disconnected, etc. The 
land previously worked by farmers is now converted into a new source of 
resources (a new source of capital, a décor and a support for macro 
infrastructures, a strategic element of traffic-circulation). This spatial 
fragmentation and this social disaggregation today appear under the form of a 
crisis that has different but inter-related aspects: demographic, political, 
economic, cultural, ecological, territorial, social... Capitalism has surpassed its 
structural limits or, phrased another way, it has reached the ceiling. 


The multiform crisis of the new capitalism is the result of two kinds of 
contradictions: internal ones that cause severe social inequalities, and external 
ones that are responsible for pollution, climate change, the exhaustion of 
resources and the destruction of the land. The former do not exceed the 
framework of capitalism because they remain hidden behind the problems of 
labor disputes, credit squeezes and government deficits. Unionized and political 
struggles never plan to get out of the framework of the established order, and they 
are still less opposed to its logic. Thus, the principal contradictions are either 
produced by the clash between the depletion of planetary resources and the 
infinite demand for development, or by the confrontation between the limits 
imposed by the devastation and the unlimited destruction that continued growth 
implies. These contradictions reveal the terroristic nature of the State market 
economy when it is faced with the environment and lives of people. Self-defense 
against the terrorism of the commodity and the State manifests itself in the form 
of urban struggles that reject the industrialization of life or, as in anti- 
industrialism, in the defense of territory that is faced with the industrialization of 
space. If the representatives of domination cannot integrate its struggles into a 
“green” opposition that respects the rules of the game, they present them as a 
minor problem of public safety in order to be able to repress and annihilate them. 


At a moment when the social question tends to be presented as a territorial 
question, only the anti-industrial perspective is capable of envisioning it 
correctly. In fact, the critique of development is social critique as it exists today: 
none other is truly anti-capitalist because none other questions growth or 
progress, the old dogmas that the bourgeoisie transmitted to the proletariat. On 
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the other hand, the defensive struggles for the preservation of land, by 
sabotaging development, shakes the dominant class’s order: to the extent that 
these struggles succeed in reforming an anti-capitalist collective subject, they 
become the modern-day class struggle. 


Anti-capitalist social consciousness is detached from the unity of critique and 
struggle, that is to say, theory and practice; critique separate[d] from struggle 
becomes an ideology (a false consciousness), and struggle separate[d] from 
critique becomes nihilism or reformism (a false opposition [to capitalism]). 
Ideology often defends an impossible return to the past, which furnishes an 
excellent alibi for inactivity (or virtual activity, which is the same thing), even if 
its most common form is found in the economic sphere of coops or the political 
sphere of citizenism (the European version of populism). The true function of 
ideological praxis is the management of disaster. As much as reformism, 
ideology, no matter what kind, separates the economy from politics to propose 
solutions from within the dominant system. And since the changes derive from 
the application of economic, juridical and political formulae, the two 
[reformism and ideology] deny action, for which they substitute pale theatrical 
and symbolic copies. They flee real confrontation, given that they want, at any 
price, to render their practices compatible with domination or to at least profit 
from its shortcomings and failures, and thus subsist or coexist. They want to 
manage abandoned places and to administrate the catastrophe, not suppress it. 


Anti-industrialism’s unity between critique and struggle gives it an advantage 
that ideology does not possess: it knows everything that it wants and the 
instruments necessary to attain its goal[s]. In a realistic and credible manner, it 
can present the principal traits of an alternative model of society, one that will 
become tangible when the tactical level of coordination, association and 
assembly is surpassed, and when the strategic level of fighting communities is 
reached. That is to say, when the social fracture expresses itself in the sense of 
“us” faced with “them.” Those below against those on high. 


The crises caused by the headlong rush of capitalism did nothing other than 
affirm a contrario the pertinence of the anti-industrial message. The products of 
human activity - the commodity, science, technology, the State, the conurbation - 
have become worse by freeing themselves from society and looming over it. 
Humanity is reduced to slavery by its own unchecked creations. The destruction 
of the land, in particular due to cancerous urbanization, is today revealed as the 
destruction of society itself and the individuals who compose it. Like the god 
Janus, development has two faces: today the visible consequences of the energy 
crisis and climate change, illustrated by the extreme dependence and ignorance of 
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the urban populations, show us its second and hidden face. The stagnation of gas 
and oil production announce a future in which the price of energy will be higher 
and higher, which will [in turn] increase the price of transportation, cause food- 
related crises (accentuated by global warming) and collapses of production. In the 
mid-term, the cities will become totally unlivable and their inhabitants will find 
themselves in the situation of having to remake the world in a different fashion or 
disappear. 


Anti-industrialism wants the inevitable decomposition of capitalist society to 
open upon a period of ruralization and decentralization in which the industries 
and infrastructures are dismantled; in other words, upon a transitional stage 
towards an egalitarian society, balanced and free, and not a social chaos of 
dictatorships and wars. Armed with these august ends, anti-industrialism 
disposes of sufficient theoretical and practical weapons to benefit from the new 
collectives and rebel communities, the seeds of a different civilization, free from 
patriarchy, industry, capital and the State. 

Miguel Amords. 


Talk at the Conference on the Defense of the Land, which was held at the all-volunteer 
bookstore Transitant en Palma in Mallorca on 17 and 18 May 2014. 


Source: Not Bored ! 


Original text: 
“Qué es y qué quiere el antidesarrollismo” 
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June 2014 


Electoral Insubordination 


“What we maintain is that universal suffrage, considered in itself and 

applied in a society based on economic and social inequality, will be 

nothing but a swindle and snare for the people; nothing but an odious lie 

of the bourgeois-democrats, the surest way to consolidate under the mantle 

of liberalism and justice the permanent domination of the people by the 

owning classes, to the detriment of popular liberty.” 

Mikhail Bakunin 

Although these words were written in 1870, that is, a century and a half ago, 

they have never been more true than they are today. What was known to be true at 

the dawn of bourgeois society, is only more certainly true in its last stage. We shall 

avail ourselves of this opportunity to bury an error based on certain interests and 

to make it clear that when you hear the word “democracy”, what they are really 

talking about is parliamentarism, the political form best adapted to the dominance 

of oligarchic interests. The multiplication of elections to the various parliaments 

has only served to perfect the instruments by means of which the masses are led to 

cooperate in the construction of their own prison. The parliaments, far from 

representing the popular will, actually represent the legitimization of political 

corruption and economic and financial despotism. The popular will is a pure 

entelechy, a phantom that is incapable of materializing in any form other than a 
political caste associated with private group interests. 


Political fantasy, however, is a food that never fills you up. You could call 
parliamentarism either democracy or dictatorship because it possesses attributes 
of both; what is certain is that it by no means corresponds to the popular will. The 
latter can only emerge from freedom, from spaces of free discussion, not from 
media monopolies, from indifference, from conformism or submission. How else 
can a parliament be recognized if not as the legislative leash of oppression? The 
best parliament is the one that does not exist. Therefore, if a real popular will were 
to be capable of expressing itself, it would not do so in parliaments. We have never 
had less need of parliaments than today — not to speak of politics — and never 
before have parliaments tyrannized over us as much as they do today. 


Parliaments are not the solution; they are the problem. They only represent 
the ruling minority. The pseudo-democratic rituals that legitimate them, 
elections, are a farce. No one who has not been resigned to faits accomplis by 
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force, by capitalist violence, can recognize himself in them: dignity, reason and 
justice prevent such a person from doing so. Such a person cannot abandon his 
conscience and his integrity in favor of the law, because such conduct is not 
befitting of objective and unbiased persons; moreover, were such a person 
nonetheless do so, he would be collaborating with injustice and oppression. The 
real interest of oppressed society morally compels disobedience. 


Our rejection of parliamentarism must not be understood as a rejection of 
democracy. What we abominate is the state and its main tentacles, not the anti- 
state, horizontal, assembly-based democracy, the one that really protects us. The 
parliamentary state, far from protecting us, simply threatens us, terrorizes us, 
and imposes submissive ways of life on us. It permits us to exist under 
conditions that are entirely of its own making. 


“Unjust laws exist; shall we be content to obey them, or shall we 

endeavor to amend them, and obey them until we have succeeded, or shall 
we transgress them at once?” 

Henry David Thoreau 


Thoreau, the father of civil disobedience, opted for the latter choice. It is 
obvious that a law that reaffirms the rule of the ruling class is a spurious law, 
drafted by spurious committees and promulgated by spurious parliaments. And 
it is also obvious that, due to that law’s profoundly arbitrary nature and its 
debatable and dubious character, it constitutes an assault on the conscience of 
those who seek to rule their lives in accordance with ethical considerations, 
appealing to liberty and the common good. The illegitimate law must first clash 
with the right to the defense of one’s own convictions, and therefore with the 
duty to disobey it. But the constitutions spawned by the parliaments do not 
recognize, for obvious reasons, either conscientious objection or disobedience. 
It is precisely their illegitimate character that causes the legislators to defend the 
legal farce with exemplary punishments. Otherwise it would offer easy 
opportunities to unmask it. 


The electoral law does not prohibit abstention, since the latter would not affect 
the results; it does, however, mandate that those who are unilaterally appointed to 
act as polling supervisors must comply with their responsibilities, or else face fines 
and imprisonment. It does not take into consideration the possible conflict 
between the electoral norms and the moral principles of individuals. We thus have 
a right that is violated by the juridical norms, the right to resist the mandates of 
authority—which are always usurpatory—that violate one’s moral convictions; in 
short, the natural right to resist political tyranny. 
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The majority is not everyone. Despite the fact that a large part of the 
population, due to a lack of consciousness, due to habit, maybe because they 
derive some benefit from it, or for some other reason, irresponsibly accepts the 
state authority that emanates from the parliaments — an authority that 
consolidates the social inequality and the rule of a class that has a firm grip on 
politics and finance — there is nonetheless a minority that is nauseated by the 
idea of collaborating with injustice, and which refuses for reasons of conscience 
to comply with the dominant order with regard to elections. It feels that at the 
very least its right to disagree has been violated and that its opinion has not 
been taken into consideration, which is why it has resort to insubordination, 
confronting the laws that regulate servitude. 


Electoral insubordination, even more than abstention, is a peaceful form of 
dissidence that follows logically upon the personal non-recognition of the 
parties, parliamentarism and the state, entities in which the dissident does not 
feel that he is represented. It is the concrete rejection of an odious and 
iniquitous norm that violates the free convictions of the one who chooses. The 
insubordinate person, by way of his refusal to participate in anything that 
politically legalizes domination, opposes his conscience to the disastrous 
legislative order, and decides to face the consequences of his insubordination 
rather than take a single step towards infamy and inequality. Insubordination is 
the obverse of the voluntary servitude typical of the sheep-like majority. 


Oppressive tyranny would not last a single second if no one would consent to 
endure its yoke. By ceasing to accept tyranny, without even needing to struggle, 
everyone would recover freedom. But individuals wallow in the mud of 
submission, they are satisfied with living as they were when they were born, 
without demanding any other right than the ones that have been granted to 
them. Nonetheless, despite the efforts made by the leaders to corrupt everyone, 
there are always those who do not enthusiastically comply with laws that others 
in the past only complied with because they were forced to do so, and who try to 
recover at least a little of the freedom that has been stolen from them. To these 
insubordinate persons, the words of Etienne de La Boétie, uttered when the 
armies of Henry II were sowing terror throughout France, must sound familiar: 

“Resolve to serve no more, and you are at once freed. I do not ask that you place 
hands upon the tyrant to topple him over, but simply that you support him no 
longer; then you will behold him, like a great Colossus whose pedestal has been 
pulled away, fall of his own weight and break in pieces.” 


Miguel Amoros, June 4, 2014. 


(Written as part of an attempt to dissuade a comrade from participating in the poll 
supervisor position to which she was assigned.) 
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Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
“La insumision electoral” 


July 2014 
A Note on the Civil Society Offensive 


On June 24 the civil society coalition known as “Guanyem Barcelona” threw 
its hat into the electoral ring. Guanyem Barcelona is a coalition built around the 
charismatic media presence of Ada Colau, the leader of the Platform of 
Mortgagors Threatened with Foreclosure; the millionth act of the Spanish 
electoral comedy took place amidst pathetic warnings against the neo-liberal 
offensive and indignant promises to change the rules of the political game, to 
sever the intimate relation between the public administration and the big 
private interests and, finally, to rescue “democracy”, all pronounced in a tone of 
the greatest possible sincerity. It would appear that the cycle opened up by 15M 
has arrived at its most logical conclusion. The inability of the old politics to 
resolve the economic problems of the déclassé masses, rechristened as the 
citizenry, obliges the creation of a large-scale civil society party that is now 
being conjured up in various refoundational initiatives that improvised 
leadership groups are disseminating with the help of computer networks. While 
the new political formations are preparing to compete in the upcoming 
municipal and regional elections, and thus expressing the desire to vote 
nourished by an alleged citizenry that inhabits the social movements and the 
neighborhood groups and trade unions, we shall try to explain the causes of this 
seeming transformation of the political scene, which will have to be sought in 
the new conditions of existence of the classes that up until recently constituted 
the social basis of the ruling particratic regime. 


In those countries where modern conditions of production and consumption 
prevail, one really cannot speak of classes, but of masses, the undifferentiated 
aggregate of remnants of classes and fragments of social layers, conformist and 
resigned to delegate the defense of its interests to a professionalized political 
class that is embedded in the institutions. In this stage of capitalism, which we 
define as developmentalist, Capital and the State merge, giving rise to an 
eminently bipartisan system of mixed financial, tourism and real estate 
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interests. Thus, the impoverishment of the most vulnerable part of these masses 
has provoked diverse self-organized movements in civil society in response to 
local conflicts, which have not been either powerful enough or lucid enough to 
dispense with the swarm of militants of the old frustrated, almost marginalized 
parties, which have battened on the struggle with the intention of using it; not 
even the bands of the new militants forged in the local conflicts have been able 
to do so. In sum, the social crisis has eroded the image of the old bipartisan 
politics, accelerating the decomposition of the social democracy, one of the two 
bastions of the political order, to the point where it has begun to be a matter of 
concern to the ruling class, but has not created an independent social 
movement capable of confronting problems with a revolutionary spirit. 


a 
a) ELECCION ‘| 
EUROPEAS 


<C 


In these conditions the new civil society political bureaucracy enters the 
arena, a bureaucracy that remained aloof from the social struggles and claims to 
represent the interests of the losers of economic globalization in the parliaments 
and municipal councils. These interests vary from one place to another, 
depending on the degree to which they are connected with either the old 
minority parties that are scavenging on the corpse of the bipartisan system, or 
to the regional oligarchies that are at odds with the central state over questions 
of taxes and subsidies, that is, they are determined by the degree to which they 
are implicated in secondary conflicts within the ruling class around the political 
or state model that is most efficacious for economic development. This disparity 
of interests has given rise to different projects, some limited to the municipal 
domain, such as, for example, Guanyem Barcelona, and others, like the CUP, 
circumscribed within the regional context, and finally, others with ambitions 
aimed at the central state, which is the situation with the internet-party 
Podemos. It is not their future voters who have promoted them; it is rather those 
who, with different strategies, are in search of their future voters. It is 
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nonetheless surprising that, although all of these projects are in their earliest 
infancy, their promoters are visibly suffering from an old and well known 
illness, parliamentary cretinism, a malady that instills in its unfortunate victims 
the solemn conviction that the present and future of the entire country, of the 
masses and the classes, must be determined by the distribution of the number of 
elected positions in all the institutional bodies, and that everything that happens 
outside of these bodies, such as riots, strikes, sabotage, occupations, revolutions, 
wars, etc., has much less importance than any point on the agenda, no matter 
how trivial, that at any given moment is the object of the attention of duly 
gathered deputies or councilors. 


In one way or another the civil society efforts have sought to redirect critical 
situations to the point where they were before 15M. For many of the affected 
social sectors, particularly that of the youth who are either attending school part 
time or unemployed, the most fruitful recruiting ground of the civil society 
movement, the horror of disorder and anarchy that they intuit in the recent 
violent confrontations with the police is stronger than their indignation at the 
impunity of the Bank, the size of the cuts to the healthcare and education budgets 
or the corruption of the particratic hierarchy. Behind the civil society movement's 
political activities lies the desire to prevent the formation of social institutions that 
are outside of the system and beyond its control, that is, truly self-organized 
institutions, capable of mobilizing the masses who are enraged against the ruling 
class and the state. Its function consists in halting the progress of a constantly- 
growing antagonism, channeling its demands, its experiences and its impulses 
towards the swamp of politics. The displacement of the territorial and urban 
skirmishes towards the municipal councils and parliaments precisely reveals its 
patent intention to reestablish order along the social coordinates of the stage 
previous to the economic crisis, but as is so often the case, the decline of the civil 
society party will begin at the very moment of its triumph. As long as the crisis 
lasts its existence is assured; but only on the condition that it forms part of the 
game and prevents the rules from being broken. 


The civil society militants question neither Capital nor the State; they want to 
accommodate the former to what they call “social economy”, and they want to 
have a place in the latter, for the simple reason that their social base, the 
mesocratic declassed social sectors, mobilize on the condition that nothing 
happens. For electoral reasons, they can maintain an equivocal position with 
respect to proclaiming their support for serious confrontational events like 
Gamonal or Can Vies, but they will always distance themselves from violence, 
which they attribute to the police or to unrepresentative hot-headed minorities. 
The new civil society formations do not advocate action and are afraid of all 
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initiatives that lead to action. Their mean-spirited and ambitious nature thrives 
nowhere better than in the stagnant pond of politics, far from the dangers that 
are involved in participating in social struggles. They think that they are doing 
what they have to do when they do nothing and limit their activities to festive 
and symbolic actions. They are experts in noisy and flashy spectacles, such as 
the one that was attempted with the Marches for Dignity, whose inanity was 
fully commensurate with the scale of its pretentions. But where spectacle exists, 
reality is absent. This is understood by the ruling class, which in the last 
extremity can allow itself to rule even through non-official parties, civic 
platforms, coalitions and other “mechanisms of citizen participation” that 
apparently, but only apparently, seem to be contrary to their interests, unless 
the oppressed rebels become aware of the fact that the directed and commended 
focus of the media, sometimes the alternative media, is never that of freedom, 
but that of power, acting in its own interests. 


Down with the civil society fraud! 
Miguel Amords. 


Revista Argelaga #5, July 27, 2014. 


Source: LibCom.org 


Original text: 
“La ofensiva ciudadanista” 
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Miguel Amorés (photo Victor Arias), may 2023. 
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This first volume (1984-2008) is available at: 
https://archive.org/details/amoros-interventions-v- 1 -en 


The second volume (2009-2014) is available at: 
https://archive.org/details/amoros-interventions-v-2-en 


The third volume (2015-2024) is available at: 
https://archive.org/details/amoros-interventions-v-3-en 
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The social question par excellence is not posed 
from the terrain of labor, since labor is secondary 
in the valorization process (in the conversion of a 
good into a commodity), but from that of the 
territory, because the construction of a suitable 
space is fundamental in the constitution of the 
global market. But this is also its weak point. The 
defense of territory directly challenges the nature 
of globalization and obstructs its functioning. It is 
therefore the main factor of the modern class 
struggle. The territorial struggle configures a new 
class, a proletarian class that is formed to the 
degree that it undergoes exclusion, to the extent 
that it dissolves this valorization process. 
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